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2. D Lavar's DESCRIPTION _ 
of 200 tons burden. Theſe veſſels ſet Tail 
from St. Malo's on the 18th of May 1601, the 
Author being in the laſt mentioned veſſel. 
They took in freſh water and fruit, at the iſland 
of Auabon, on the coaſt of Agica; and from 
thence ſteered to $7. Helena, where the men, 
who had contracted the ſcurvy, ſpeedily reco- 
vered. Having afterwards doubled the Cape 9 


Good Hope, they reſitted in St. Auguſtine's we 


in the iſland of, Madagaſcar, and proeeed 
from thence to the Comro iſlands, where they 


ſtaid a fortnight, highly delighted with their fer- 
U and afterwards continued their voyage, 


till-being in the latitude of 5. north, they per- 
ceived ſome great ſhelves, and attempting to 
pals by them between the Maldives and the 
-  - Coaſt of India, the Corbin, which failed a-head, 
firuck thrice upon a rock. | 5 
When the crew were under this diſaſter, 
they ſaw a bark belonging to one of the Mal- 
Mon Iſlands; but could not prevail on thoſe 
aboard to come near them, on account of a 
ſtrict prohibition to approach any ſhip in diſ- 
treſs without the King's leave. In the mean 
„While the ſailors eat and drank heartily, treat- 
ed their commanders with infolence, and im- 
* pioully inſulted all who eee ag 
to religion; loudly proclaiming, that fince 


„death was inevitäble, they were reſolved to 


render its approach as eaſy as poſſible. This 
behaviour filled M. De Laval, and all think- 
ing perfons on board, with horror. In ſhort, 
after continuing two days in this deplorable 
tuation, they made a ſhift to haul the Corbin 
N 8 over 
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of the MAL DIVA ISLANDS: 3 
over the flats, and, with infinite labour and 
difficulty, at length arrived at one of the 
iſlands, which is called: Pouladon, and is not a 


league in circumference. They carried ſome 


arms with them; but the inhabitants would 
not ſuffer them to ſet their feet on ſhore till 
they had delivered them up; which they imme- 
diately did, and ſurrendered themſelves at diſ- 
cretion. Though there were not above 25 in- 
habitants an the iſland, they concerted their 
meaſures ſo: prudently, that they ſent off the 
ſhip's boat, and all their own, to, the other 
iſlands, to prevent any diſturbance from the 
French. They then carried them to a lodge at 
a diſtance from the ſhore, where they enter- 
tained them with cocoas, lemons, and other 
fruit; but rifled them of all they had, alledging 
that it belonged to the King, the ſhip being 
2. wreck... .* | „ 
However, the French having a piece of ſcar - 
let cloth, pretended that it was deſigned for a 
preſent to the King af the iſlands, together 
with the whole cargo of the ſhip. Upon this 
nobody dared. ſo much as touch the ſcarlet; 
but. the French cutting off a piece of two or 
three ells, preſented it to the Governor of this 
little iſland, who was a very old- man, and 
thankfully accepted of it, deſiring them to keep 
it a ſecret.” 3 2 
, Soon after the Governor ſent the maſter of 
the ſhip and two of the ſailors to the King, 
who refided in the capital ifland called Mats | 


and the King immediately ſent for his brother- 
in-law, to ſaye what was on board the * 6 
ä * 
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4 Dr Lavar's DESCRIPTION 
The French, on leaving the veſſel, brought 
with them about 1000 crowns, and ſeveral gir- 
les, which they buried on ſhore, as a com- 
mon reſerve for the ſupply of their neceſſities ; 
but ſome of the men being in want of ſubſiſt- 
ence, dug up the hoard; and having offered 


"the natives pieces of money for food, they 


* would no longer allow them any without bein 


paid for it, and even greatly over-valued their 
5 1 Every ſeaman now hid what he 


ad got from his neighbour, and would not 
aſſiſt him even at the point of ſtarving; and 
” when any were ſick, the reſt were ſo inhuman 
as to rifle them. Mean while Mr. De Laval 
and two more were tranſported to the ifland of 
Pandow; where the natives being informed of 


what had paſſed in the other iſland, and think- 
ing they had money about them, refuſed them 


proviſions, in hopes of their giving them pieces 
of filver; but having none, they were reduced 


to great extremities, Mr. De Laval however 


made it his buſineſs to learn their language, 
and being ſoon able to diſcourſe with them, 


Aiinſinuated himſelf into the favour of the Go- 


vernor of the iſland, who ſent him to Male with 
recommendations to the King; and both his 


33 Majeſty and the Queens were ſo well pleaſed 
with his converſing with them in their own | 


language, and with the account he gave of the 
cuſtoms of Europe, that they cauſed particular 
care to be taken of him in a long fit. of ſick- 
neſs; and, in ſhort, he roſe by \ 

vour to enjoy a competency; and having by 


his long ſtay in the country an opportunity of 


obſerving 
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e King's fa- 
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of the MALDIVA ISLANDS. 5 


-obſerving whatever was worthy of notice, he 


as obliged'the public with the following ac- 
count of theſe iſlands. 5 


The Maldives lie eren one deg. north, 
and four deg. ſouth latitude, extending 200 
leagues in length, and 35 in breadth. They 
are divided into 13 provinces called Attolons, 


each of which comprehends many ſmall iſlands, 


and is of a circular form, about 3o leagues in 


circumference. Theſe cluſters of iſlands are 


ſurrounded by a ridge of rocks, which breaks 
the force of the ſea, and raiſes prodigious ſur- 


ges. The number of the iſlands is faid to 
amount to 12, ooo; but a great part of them 


are only large hillocks of ſand, entirely unin- 
habited, ſome producing no vegetables, and 
others being covered with large crabs and 
cray-fiſh, and others again with penguins, ſo 
that one cannot place a foot in any part with- 


out treading upon their eggs and young RO 
or the old birds themſelves. 


- 


Theſe ſandy iſlands afford little or no freſh | 


water, and ſome of thoſe that are inhabited 
_ alſo want it; ſo that the people are obliged to 
- ſend for it from! the neighbouring iſles, and 


to colle& that which falls from the clouds. 


The Attolons all lie in a line, and are parted 


by channels, the wideſt of which is not above 
200 paces over, and ſome of them are leſs than 


30. Four of theſe! are navigable for large 
| ſhips, but cannot be paſſed without danger, 


eſpecially by night, on account of the rocks 


and flats, which are exactly marked in charts 
= kept by the inhabitants, who have a ſurprizing 
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6 De Lavar's DESCRIPTION 
dexterity in avoiding theſe dangerous places; 

„for they will ſteer ſo nicely, as to rub upon 
rocks on both ſides without any damage. 

Both the rich and poor are from their in- 
fancy inured to the ſea, and are under no fear 
4t-encountering the moſt turbulent and foam- 

ing waves in their barks and ſmall boats, the 
number of which is inconceivable; for the 
oreſt man amongſt them has one, and the 
rich have ſeveral, They never ſail by night, 
or out bf ſight of land, unleſs they undertake 
ſome | ay voyage; and accordingly they take 
proviſions on board only for one day. The 
_ greateſt part of the iſlands comprehended in 
one Attolon being ſurrounded with a common 
flat or bar, which is only paſſable at one or 
two narrow places that are not eaſily obſerved, 
they are under the neceflity of being very ex- 
pert in the management of their boats, fince 
the leaſt ſlip is certainly followed by their be- 
ing: wrecked and the loſs of their goods. But 
as for their own perſons, they have no great 
, reaſon to fear; for all of them are admirable 
ſwimmers. 1 9 
The Maldives lie fo near the equinoctial on 
both ſides, that the climate is extremely hot, 
though the nights are very cool, and have 
* heavy dews, that refreſh the trees and herbs. 
Their winter commences in April, and conti- 
nues till Oæober, during which they have per- 
petual rains, but no froſt, and the weſterly 
winds are very boiſterous. The ſummer be- 
gins in October, and allo laſts fix months, du- 
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ring which the winds are eaſterly, with exce{- 


five heat, but no-rain. | 


The inhabitants are handſome, well made, 


and of an olive complexion. "Thoſe who hve 
in Male, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, and be- 
tween it and the north cape, where moſt of the 
ſhipwrecks happen, are more poliſhed and ci- 
vilized than thofe on the ſouth coaſt, who are 
ruder, and of a darker complexion : there 
many of the women go naked, with only a 
ſmall covering round the waiſt. On the 1orth 
the nobility and men of fortune reſides; and 
when the King puniſhes a criminal with ba- 
niſhment, he only ſends him to the ſouth. The 
ſoldiers are all raifed in the north parts; but, 
notwithſtanding this preference, the inhabit- 
ants of the ſouth are naturally as lively, and 
as quick of apprehenſion, as thoſe of the 
north. The Malaiuans in general are very in- 
genious, and apply 3 with great in- 
duſtry and ſucceſs to various manufactures, and 
to letters. They are wiſe and cautious, brave 
and well ſkilled in arms, and their form of 
government is extremely regular. 

Their women have very agreeable features: 
their hair is black, which is eſteemed a great 


ornament; and, in order to render it ſtill 


blacker, they keep their daughters heads ſhaved 
till they are eight or nine years of age, leavin 

only a little hair on the forchead,” to aiſtinguiſh 
them from the boys. The women take a pride 
in having their hair thick and long, and waſh 
their heads and hair with a water made for that 


purpoſe, letting it hang diſhevelled in the wind 


till 


8 Dx Lavar's DESCRIPTION | 
till it dries, after which they perfume it with 
an odoriferous oil. Both ſexes bathe once a 
day, and afterwards anoint their bodies; but 
their hair is not waſhed above twice or thrice 
a week, and they are obliged to do it on Fri- 
days, which is their ſabbath. After the wo- 
men have waſhed, rubbed, and perfumed them- 
ſelves,” they ſtroke all the hair backwards from 
the forehead, and tie it behind in a tuft or 
knot, which they enlarge by adding a great 
lock of man's hair in the form of a horſe's 

tail, of which ſome of them have two. They 
alſo adorn their hair with fragrant flowers. 

As for the men, there are none but gentle- 
men, and the King's officers and ſoldiers, who 
are allowed to wear long hair; and theſe waſh; 
perfume, and dreſs it in the ſame manner as. 
the women, only they do not make the» tuft 
behind, but on the crown of the head, or on 
one fide, and wear no other hair with it. It 
Fros much faſter than ours, partly from its 
being ſo often waſhed and perfumed, and part- 
ly from the exceſſive heat, which renders it 
thick, ſtrong, and black. They have no combs, 
but have ſciſſors of caſt copper, and pieces of 
the ſame metal, which being ribbed. bright, 
ſerve for looking-glaſſes; and they have ſteel 
razors of a different form from ours : but as 
there are no barbers in the country, every one 
Maves himſelf, except the King and ſome Lords, 
who are ſerved by perſons. who are proud of f 
that honour, without any proſpect of gain. | 
Their beards are of two ſorts; for though all 
all the men ſhave the upper and lower lips, _ 
| | under 
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be MALDIVA ISLANDS. 9 
under the chin; ecclefiaftical perſons, and thoſe 
who have performed a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
are allowed to wear them long, while all other 
people clip them ſhort. They are very careful 
in faving the parings of their nails and the 
cuttings of their hair, which they wrap up in 
cotton and bury in the church-yards, from a nog 
tion that they being parts of the body, require 
- Interment as well as the reſt; for which reaſon 


many of them ſhave in the porches of the te- 


les. „ 3 hy f 
1 As to the apparel of the men, they tie a 
great ſwathe of eloth between their legs, and 
round their waiſt, to prevent any indecent diſ- 
covery in working or walking about. They 
have next a piece of blue or red cotton cloth, 
that reaches to their knees, and then a larger 
piece of cotton or ſilk reaching to their ancles, 
and 'girded with a ſquare handkerchief em- 

broidered with gold and filver, which is ſpread , 
upon their backs and tied before. Above cheſe » 


| they have a ſmall piece of party-coloured filk, 


that reaches only to the middle of the thighs ; 
and over all they gird themſelves with a great 
filk fringed girdle, the ends of which hang | 
down before; and within this girdle,” on the 
left fide, they keep their money and betel, and * 
on the right fide a knife. "Theſe . knives are 
made of excellent ſteel, the ſheaths being of 
wood, and the hafts of fiſh-bone; for they . 
will not wear the bone of a land animal: how- 
ever, the richer ſort have both their hafts and 
ſheaths of wrought filver. Every one wears a 
knife, on which they ſet a great value, on ac- 
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10 D Lavar's DESCRIPTION 
count of its being their only arms; for none 


but the King's officers and ſoldiers are allowed 
to wear any other. Theſe indeed have a dag- 
ger at their ſides, and when they walk along 


the ſtreets carry a drawn ſword in one hand, 


with a buckler or javelin in the other. The 


Maldivans place their chief ornaments in their 


ſilver chains that hang about their girdle, and 
of which every boy or girl has more or leſs in 
Proportion to their ſubſtance ; but only n 
of quality and fortune ſhew them openly. In 


theſe they place their chief treaſure, and com- 


monly appropriate them to pay the expence of 
their funeral. | 55 | FF 
The common people are naked from the 
girdle upwards, except on feſtival days, on 


which they wear cotton and filk jerkins and 


waiſtcoats, the ſleeves of which reach only to 


their elbows; for they alledge, that if their | 


wriſts were tied up like ours, they could not 
have the free uſe of their arms. Perſons of 
quality commonly wear ſuch coats, but ſome 
have a cuſtom of covering their ſkin from the 
girdle upwards with an odoriferous paint made 
of the powder of camphire and ſanders, beaten 
upon a ſmooth ſtone, and incorporated with a 


Water diſtilled from ſweet-ſcented flowers: theſe 


make their wives or friends anoint their backs, 
and draw figures with this paint. However, 
they muſt not appear with this foppery before 


the King, or be ſeen with it in his palace. 


The men wear red or A T turbans 
upon their heads, thoſe of the meaner ſort 


having them of cotton, and perſons af * 
e 1 


of the MAL DIVA ISLANDS. Tx - 
o of ſilk. The res officers and ſoldiers have 4 
frequently embroidered handkerchiefs on their 
N heads, which others are not allowed to wear; [i 
their feet are always naked, except within doors, if 
he where they have wooden ſandals, which they, | 
pull off when viſited by a perſon of Tuperior . Jil 
ad rank, and frequently their legs are alſo naked. 18 
The women wear a coat of cotton or filk, 
which extends from their middle to their 
In ancles, over which they have a long robe of 
taffety or fine cotton, that reaches to their feet, 
af without any lit beſides the neck, where it is I 
faſtened with two ſmall gilt buttons. This 1 
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ne robe they pull quite up to ſuckle their children. 
Their arms are loaded from the wriſt to the 
d elbow with ſilver bracelets, ſo that they have 
| ſometimes three or four pounds of fine filver * 


ir | "pon them. The poorer bort, however, alley 
ot | their filver. with braſs. The women of quality 


of have many gold chains, or ſtrings with little 
pieces of gold, about their necks. They have 
ne their ears pierced when young, not only in the 
le dp, from which there hangs a rich pendant, 
but in twenty-four places up the griſtle, in 
> | which they put as many gilt nails with pre- 
ſe ! Cious ſtones or pom in their heads. But they 
are not allowed to wear rings, jewels, bracelets, [} 
ear-rings, or chains of gold, till they have ob- 
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> | tained leave of the Queens. The men alſo . 
e. obtain the ſame privilege of the King, which 
1s | commonly coſts them money. When the wo- 
t | men walk in the ſtreets, they cover their heads 
y with a veil, and are very cautious of ſhewing 


or | their faces before the men, though in the pre- 
| ence 
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ſence of women of ſuperior rank they take off 
-- That veil... © Dd LIT AE 
The different quality of the women is diſtin- 
» Ppuiſhed by their ornaments; for none but 
Queens and Princeſſes are allowed to wear gold 
» bracelets or gold rings on their arms and legs: 
beſides, the Queens put rings on their fore- 
fingers; the Princeſſes, and perſons of the firſt 
quality, upon their middle fingers; and all 
bother women have theirs upon 5 ring finger 
and little fingers; and the men only wear rings 
on their thumbs. If a man's wife wears richer | 
* ornaments than uſual, her huſband's taxes are 
raiſed, unleſs he is one of the King's officers, 
or an inhabitant of Male; for theſe are ex- 
empted from all taxes on apparel, Foreigners 
and their wives are alſo free, for they, as well 
as the Clergy, may wear what they pleaſe. 
The women alſo place a great part of beauty 
in ſtaining the nails of their fingers and toes 
red, which they perform with the. juice of a 
certain tree. In a word, they are very hand- 
ſome, and are extremely careful in ſetting 
* themſelves off with a genteel habit, and with 
frequent waſhing and perfuming. | 
The King is generally cloathed in a fine white 
robe or coat of cotton, which reaches to the 
girdle, or a little lower, with white and blue 
edgings, and is made faſt before with buttons 
of ſolid gold. Over this he has a piece of red 
embroidered tapeſtry, which hangs from his 
waiſt t6 his heels, and is faſtened with a long 
large filk girdle, ' fringed with gold, and a 
gold chain before, upon which hangs a ge 
| ha not 
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knot of jewels as big as one's fiſt,” compoſed 
of the fineſt precious ſtones, He alſo wears a 
knife made after the faſhion of the country, 
but richer than thoſe worn by others. Upon 


his head he has a ſcarlet cap, that colour being 


ſo much eſteemed, that none but the King pre- 
ſumes to wear it. This cap is laced with gold, 
and has on the top a large gold button, with 
a precious ſtone. The Grandees and ſoldiers 
wear their hair long, but the King has his head 
ſhaved every week. His legs are naked, after 
the faſhion of the country, and his feet covered 
with flippers of gilt copper imported, from 


Arabia, and made like ſandals, which none be- 


tides are allowed to wear, except the Queens 
and the Princes of the Blood. n 


The chief mark of the King's dignity is a 


white umbrella, which none are permitted to 


uſe but ſtrangers. He has three pages near his 


perſon, one carrying a fan, another his ſword 
and buckler, and a third a box of betel and 
areca, which he chews every hour. This 


| King did not purſue the diverſions of going 


abroad and fiſhing ; but ſhut himſelf up in his 

palace, and ſpent his time in careffing his 
Queens, giving audience to his courtiers, and 
ſeeing a great number of mechanics and artifi- 


| cers at work; for he kept in his palace painters, 


goldſmiths, embroiderers, cutlers, joiners, and 
turners, whom he frequently attended, and even 
laboured with his own hands, thinking it # fin 
to be idle. He had a. quick lively apprehen- 
ſion, was a good mechanic, and encouraged 
all ſtrangers, who practiſed arts unknown to 
, VOL. X. his 
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his people. His guards conſiſted of fix com- 


„ n 
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panies, commanded by ſic of his counſellors, 
called Moſcoulis. Beſides which, there were, 
ten battalions, commanded by ten of the 
Grandees of the country, Who ſerved his Ma- 


*jeſty not in fighting, but in launching of ſhips, 


building of palaces, and other works. In five 


of theſe companies none but gentlemen were 


received; the other five took in common peo- 
ple; but ſlaves, all kind of labourers, and the 
illiterate were always excluded. Whoever 
lifted as a ſoldier paid twenty larrins to the 
King, and forty to be diſtributed among the 
company: but though all offices were bought 
of the King, no officer could either ſell or 
„„ poſt. Un EIS 4 

On a Friday he went in great pomp. to the 
moſque, attended by a hundred of his guards, 


his ordinary officers, and a complete band of 


muſic, conſiſting of trumpets, flutes, and drums. 
After ſervice was over, he returned with the 
ſame retinue, the ſoldiers leaping all the way 


to the ſound of the muſic, and in a regular 


ſucceſſion ſtriking their ſwords on one ano- 
ther's bucklers. As theſe iflands afford no 
beaſts of burthen, the King walked abroad on 
foot, unleſs he was carried in a chair on the 


ſhoulders of his flaves,, which happened but 


ſeldom ; for, being a ſtrong man, he choſe 
rather to go on foot. | 
His Queens wore the ſame fort of habits 


with the other Maldiya women, only their 


cloaths were richer ; the noblemen's ladies and 
daughters were obliged to wait upon them 
every 
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every evening, and when the Queens went 


abroad, which happened but very ſeldom, all 

the women in the iſland ran to meet them, in 
their reſpective diſtricts, with preſents of fruits 
and flowers; for a number of female ſlaves 
proceeded at a great diſtance before them, to 
give notice that all the men might get out of 
the way. Four great ladies carried a veil of 
white filk, which reached down to the ground, 
ſo that they could not be ſeen. The Queens 
frequently bathed in the ſea, as well as the 
other women, and for that purpoſe had an 
encloſure in the water covered with cotton 
cloth, and upon the ſhore a little houſe with a 
freſh water bath, which they uſed as they came 
out of the ſea. It is uſual in this country, 
never to admit the day-light into the chambers 


of the Queens, or thoſe of the ladies of qua- 


lity, for their only light is lamps continually 
burning. The part of the room where they 


_ uſually retire is blocked up with four or five 


rows of tapeſtry, the innermoſt of which nei- 
ther man nor woman .dares to pull up, without 
coughing or hemming rſt, and telling who 
they are. e | 
The revenues of tlie King of the Maldives 
ariſes from many of the iflands being crown 


lands; in a fifth part of the grain and fruits 


of the country, and in a tax on dried fiſh, and 
on ſhells called Bely, laid upon the people ac- 
cording to their circumſtances ; in the money 
8 to purchaſe titles and offices, and for 
icences to wear fine cloaths. The 5 are 
however obliged every year to make him a 
| C2 preſent 
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Preſent. of as much fine; cloth as will cloath, 
the foldiers. This revenue is enlarged by the 
King's having a claim to the goods imported 
by ſhipping ; for aà veſſel no ſooner. arrives, 
than they give the King an account of their 
cargo, out of which he takes what he pleaſes 
at low rates, and obliges his ſubjects to pur- 
chaſe them of him again, at what price he 
thinks proper, by way of exchange for ſuch 
things as he wants. Fiery 
All the goods caſt upon the ſhore by ſhip- 
wreck belong to the King. This alſo is the 
caſe with 3 which is more plentiful, 
here than in any other part of the Indies, and 
is ſo narrowly watched, that whoever appro- 
riates it to his own uſe, loſes a hand, The 
King has alſo a ſort of ſea-nuts, called Tana- 
carre, which are caſt, upon the ſhore. | Theſe 
are as big as a man's head, and are ſuppoſed 
by the natives to grow on trees under water. 
The Portugue/e call them Cocoas of the Mal- 
dives ; they are uſed in phyſic, and are very 
dear. | 
We ſhall now take a view of their Govern- 
ment, which is an abſolute Monarchy ; for 
every thing depends wu the King's pleaſure. 
Each Attolon has a Naybe or Governor, who 
is a Prieſt and Doctor of the Law. The 
Naybes not only 2 the inferior Prieſts, 
but are the only judges both in civil and crimi- 
nal caſes, and — Aa make four circuits in 
the year to all parts within their juriſdiction. 
They are, however, under the direction of a 
Superior, called the Pandiare, and in * 
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| the Cady, who reſides in the iſle of Male, and 


is both the ſupreme judge in all cauſes, and 
the head | of the national church. But the 
judgment of the Pandiare may be reveried, _— 
appealing to the King himſelf. : 
The Pandiare makes a circuit once a year 
through the iſle of Male, as every Naybe does 
in his reſpective Attolon, and condemns all to 
be whipped that cannot ſay their creed. and 
prayers in the Arabic tongue, and conſtrue: 
them into the Maldivan. When he goes along 
the ſtreet, the women - muſt not ſhew them- 
ſelves ; for if he ſees any unveiled, he orders 
their hair to be ſhaven. The contending 
parties plead their own cauſes, and in allega- 


tions of matter of fact, the plaintiff muſt bring 


three witneſſes, or elſe the defendant's oath 
will bring him off. But if women are called 
as witneſſes, three of them are only equivalent 
to one man, and ſlaves are not allowed che 
privilege of being witneſſes. 

An inſolvent debtor is obliged to ben a 
ſervant to his creditor, but not a ſlave; 
and both he and his children continue in 
the ſervice till the debt is worked out. If 
a man is murdered, his wife cannot proſecute 
5 malefactor; but the judge obliges him to 

maintain her children, and to bring them up 
to a trade till they are of age, when they may 
either forgive or proſecute t & murderer. The 
ordinary puniſhment for criminals is whipping, 
which is performed with thongs of thick leather, 


in ſuch a manner that it frequently proves mor- 


tal. In this manner Sodomy, Inceſt, Adultery, 


C 3 Perjury 
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Perjury and Rapes are puniſhed ; and beſides, 
an adultereſs has her hair cut off, a perjured cri- 
minal pays a pecuniary mulct, and a raviſher is 
obliged to give a dowry to the injured woman. 

In ſome caſes they are baniſhed to the ſouthern 
Hlands, and in others: they are doomed to the 
loſs of a principal member. Thus ſtealing any 
thing of value is puniſhed. with the loſs of a 
Hand. But though death is by law the puniſh- 
ment of homicide, they never condemn a priſo- 
ner to die, unleſs the King expreſsly deſires 
it, which ſeldom: happens, and when it does, 
he ſends his own ſoldiers to execute the ſen- 
tence. When the King is perſonally offended, 
the criminal 1s laid upon the ground Rat upon 
his belly ; his arms and legs are held by four 
men, while his back is ſoundly beat with a rattan. 

The inhabitants are divided into four claſſes; 
the royal family, perſons inveſted with digni- 
ties and offices, the nobility and gentry, and 
the common people. The third rank is diſtin- 

wiſhed from the fourth by their birth, and the 
JiſinRion is ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that the latter 


dare not ſit in the preſence of the former. If 


a noble-woman marries a plebeian, {he retains 
her rank, and upon her account. the children 
are reckoned noble ; but a woman of the loweſt 
claſs cannot ennoble herſelf by marrying a no- 
bleman. Beſides thoſe of noble birth, there are 
ſome ennobled by the King ; who not only | ry 
them letters intitling them to that privilege, 
but ſends an officer round the ifland, to make 
public their promotion, | e 
The Maldi van, may be conſidered ail 
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briſk, and, in many reſpects, a ſober and wiſe 
peaple ; for they are diſcreet in moſt of their 


actions, fond of arms and exerciſe, and are not 


deſtitute of courage. They are religious to a 
very high degree; and if they quarrel, they never 
rail, for if they did, every body would fall upon 
them. They are polite in their manners, 
and diſcover much induſtry in arts and manu- 
factures; but are at the ſame time of ſo libi- 


dinous a diſpoſition, that adultery, inceſt, and 
ſodomy, may be reckoned among their com- 


mon actions, and fornication is accounted no 


crime: for a young woman is not liable to 


be affronted for having been unchaſte before 


marriage. The laſciviouſneſs of the women is, 


indeed, equal to that of the men, and it is im- 


poſſible for the latter to exceed them. The 


men bend their whole thoughts to the gratifi- 
cation of their deſires, and would give their 
whole eſtates for a receipt to corroborate their 
drooping appetite» Their intrigues engroſs 
their whole diſcourſes, and their wives or 


miſtreſſes are their inſeparable companions; and 


yet if a man talks indecently to a woman be- 


tore any of her relations, they will reſent it | 


ſo far, as to proſecute him at law, and obli 
him to acknowledge in open court, that he took 
them for perſons of honour, unleſs he declares 


Þ that he did not know of their affinity to the lady. 
As the women ſeldom ſtir abroad in the day, 


they make all their viſits at night, accompanied 
by a man who walks before, and when he ſees 


another man approaching, calls out thrice Gas, 
| thatis, Take care, Upon which ſignal, the perſon 


; betakes 
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| betakes himſelf to the other fide of the fireets 
without ſeeming to ſee or know the woman; nay, 
if one woman meets another, ſhe takes the other 
fide of the way, and does not ſalute her, unleſs 
ſhe is very intimately acquainted with her. 
Their literary accompliſhments conſiſt in 
learning to read and write the Arabic and Mal- 
Aivan tongues, to underſtand the Koran, and 
to know their duty. Their leſſons are wrote 
down on white tables of wood, which they clean 
and whiten again, after they have got their 
leſſons by heart; but their durable writings 
are on paper made of the leaf of a tree a K. 
thom and a half long, and a foot broad. In 
teaching the children to write, they make uſe 
of no paper; but draw the letters with a bod- 
kin upon ſmooth plain boards covered with fine 
white ſand. The children have ſuch a profound 
veneration for their maſters, that they cannot 
marry them any more than their own parents. 
They have alſo ſchools for the mathematics, 
which are much eſteemed; and likewiſe for 
teaching the uſe of the ſword and buckler, the 


bow, the gun and the pike. | 
It may here be proper to take notice of ſome 
of their manufactures and articles of com- 
merce. As to their money, it is only ſilver, 
and of one ſort called Larrins, each larrin be- 
| ing of about the value of eight-pence. This 
1 money is long, like one's finger, and folded; 
| the King's name being ſet upon the folds in 
| Arabic characters. However, all gold and ſil- 
| ver is current here by weight, as it is all over 
the /ndies : but inſtead of ſmall kinds they 
+4 | ſometimes | 
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ts ſometimes uſe ſhells, 12,000 of which make a. 
y. | Erin; and in their own markets they often 


er barter one thing for another. Their gold and 
s fllver is all imported from abroad, and the 

plenty of it that appears in theſe iſlands is an 
in | evident proof that the balance of trade is in 


"08 their favour. The Maldives are frequented by 
1d merchants; and the commodities they ſend 


te abroad, beſides cowries, are cocoas; with 
in || which, Mr. De Laval ſays, they at that time 
Ar annually loaded above 100 ſhips. Cocoa-trees 
_ are no where either in ſuch abundance, or in 


A- ſuch perfection. Of this fruit the cordage is 
In made, that ſerves the ſhips of Arabia, Ma- 
ſe bar, and all the Indies. The fruit produces 
d- allo oil, and a kind of honey; and by weav-, 
ne ing the leaves of the tree, they make ſails. 
1d The moſt beautiful . tortoiſe-ſhell in the world, 
ot which is found no where but here and in the 
8. Philippines, 1s exported in great quantities. 
s, They make fine. red mats, cotton cloths, and 
or F filk ſtuffs; in exchange for which they. obtain 
he all the neceſſaries and accommodations of life. 
They have many peculiar cuſtoms with re- 


ne | ference to eating. If they intend to compli- 
n- ment a friend with an entertainment, they ſend 
Tr, 2 covered table with ſeveral diſhes of meat to 
e- his houſe; but in their own houſes they are 


is I] cautious of eating in the preſence of others. 
1 Before and after meals they ſay grace. Their 
in table is the floor covered with a fine mat, upon 
1- Which, like all the other Eaſtern nations, they 
er fit eroſs-legged; but eat with ſuch neatneſs, 
chat they will not let fall a crumb, or a IPs 
3 0 
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of water, though they waſh their mouths be- 
fore and after their meals. Inftead of table. 
cloths: and napkins, they uſe banana leaves. 
Fheir diſhes are made of earth, or china ware, 
which is very common, gold and filver veſſels 
being prohibited by law. They are all round, 
with an earthen cover, over which they put a 
piece of ſilk to keep out the ants, which are 
ſo numerous and troubleſome, that it would 
otherwiſe be impoſſible to prevent their getting 
into the diſhes; and the natives are fo nice, 
that they will not taſte any meat that has been 
touched by a fly, piſmire, or any inſect or un- 
clean thing, but give it to the fowls. As for 
the poor, whom they conſider as the ſervants 
of God, they ſcorn to offer them what they 
will not eat themſelves, and entertain them 
with the beſt victuals they have. They eat 
every thing with their fingers, but with ſuch 
care that they let nothing fall; and if they 
have occaſion to cough or ſpit at their meals, 
they riſe from the table and walk out. They 
begin their meals with eating a cocoa-nat half 
ripe, and drinking the milk of it. While they 
cat they are filent, and make quick diſpatch; 
for they eſteem it indecent to be long eating, 
and a mark of rudeneſs to drink betore they 
have ended their meal: even then they drink 
but once, either water or cocoa wine, which | 
{re brought in well-wrought copper cups with 
covers. After eating ö waſhing, a plate of 
betel is ſerved up inſtead of ſweetmeats ; for 
the fruit is brought in with the meat. They 
have no ſet meals, but eat when their appetite 
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ferves; and all the proviſions are dreſſed by 
the women, for if a man was to aſſume. the of- 


fice, no other would converſe with him, and he 


would be doomed by his trade to-the company 
of women alone, Their butchers however 
muſt be ancient men, and fathers of children. 
As ſoon as the children come into the 
world, they waſh them ſix times a day in cold 


| water, and then anoint them with oil. All 


mothers, and even the queens themſelves, ſuc- 
kle their own children, and, beſides the milk 
of their breaſts, feed them with a ſort of pap 


made of millet bruiſed and ſteeped in water, 


and afterwards boiled in milk and the hone 7 
of cocoas. Though they do not ſwaddle their 
children, they are never deformed. They rock 
them in hammocks of cord, or in little chairs 
hung up in the air, which they ſwing back- 
wards and forwards. At the age of nine months 
the children begin to go, and when they are 
nine years old they commence the ſtudies and 
exerciſes of the country. TN 
When the Maldivans wake out of their ſleep, 
they immediately. waſh their faces -and eyes, 
rub them with oil, and blacken their eye-lids 
and eye-brows; for before this is done they 
muſt not ſpeak, or bid any one good morrow. 
They are very careful in waſhing and cleanſing 
their teeth, 55 the betel and areca may the 
more eaſily ſtain them with their red colour, 
which they are extremely fond of; and they 
are always chewing betel, which they mutual- 
ly preſent to each other upon occaſional ſalu- 


tations. . They waſh with their left hands af- 
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ter natural evacuations. When they ſet out 


upon a journey, they ſuperftitiouſly avoid meet- 


ing with any body; for if any unlucky acci- 
dent befals them, they impute it to the perſon 
-who touched them. When they go a fiſhin 

they muſt not ſalute any body, or bid him 80 


morrow; and from ſun- ſet on Thurſday till 


three or four o'clock the next morning, they 


will not ſuffer any thing to be carried out of 
the houſe, but receive all that is brought in. 
The have alſo ſeveral Pagan cuſtoms; for 


when croſſed at fea they addreſs themſelves to 
the King of the winds, though they do not 


call him a God; and in every iſland there is a 


deſolate place, where thoſe who have eſcaped 
danger make offerings of little ſhips and boats 
made on purpoſe, and loaded with gums, per- 
fumes, flowers, and odoriferous wood; and 
having ſet them on fire, turn them adrift, ſo 
that they float up and down till they are quite 
-burnt : but when they cannot eaſily ſet them 
afloat, they kill cocks and hens, and throw 
them into the ſea, right afore the ſhip in which 
they intend to ſail. They alſo pay a ſuperſti- 


tious reſpect to the imaginary King of the ſea, 


whence they dare not ſpit to the wind ward of 
the ſhip; and all their ſhips and boats being 
devoted to the Kings of the wind and the ſea, 
they keep them as clean and as neat as their 
moſques. ; ELD Oy 
They impute all affliction, ſickneſs, and 
death to the devil; and in a certain place make 


him offerings of flowers and banquers in or- 


der to pacity him, and there ſuffer them to be 
* conſumed, 
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"conſumed; unleſs ſome. poor perſon has the 
ſenſe to take them. With the ſame view they 

offer him cocks and hens, though they kill 
- them with their faces directed towards Mabo- 
met tomb. They attribute a wonderful vir- 
tue to certain characters, which they wear un- 
der their garments in little boxes, and ſome- 
times fix them under their arms or their necks, 

3 and feet, according to the ſeat of the 
diſtemper; for their imaginary virtue is ſaid to 
conſiſt in curing or alleviating diſeaſes, pro- 
curing love and ſafety, and preſerving them 
from hatred and danger. Theſe they buy of 
the magicians, who are their only phyſicians. 

In all the iſlands, and even in Male itſelf, 
there are no incloſed towns, the houſes lying 
ſcattered, though not without ſome order an 

"diſtin ion of ſtreets. Thoſe of the common 
people are built of cocoa wood, and covered 

with cocoa leaves ſewed one within another; 
but perſons of quality and fortune have their 
houſes built of ſtone, which is taken from un- 
der the flats and rocks, and is at firſt ſmooth, 
white, and hard to cut; but on its being wet 
with rain, or freſh water, it loſes its hardneſs 

and colour, and at laſt becomes black. | 

The manner of taking theſe ſtones out of 
the ſea is very remarkable. There grows in 
"theſe iſlands a tree called Candou, which is as 
big as our walnut-trees, 'and reſembles the af- 

pin in the ſhaking of its leaves; but is, ex- 
tremely ſoft, and lighter than cork : it is im- 
proper for burning, and when dry they ſaw it 

into planks. Theſe people being moſt expert 
Vol. X. D ſwimmers, 
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ſwimmers, they, dive under water, and having 
pitched upon a ſtone fit for their purpoſe, 7 
a ſtrong rope to it, and then take a piece c of the 
candou wood, and, having bored it, force it 
along the rope quite down to the ſtone. After 
this they run on a number of other boards, till 
the light wood riſes up to 575 top, dragging 
the ſtone along with it. By this contrivance 
the natives to 5 up the cannon and anchors of 
the French ſhip that was caſt away; and M, De 
| Laval lays, that he was an eye-witneſs of their 
clearing, by this means, within 15 days, the 
harbour of Male, which was ſo choaked with 
great rocks that no ſhip could come in. When 
the candoa wood has been long ſoaked i in Wa- 
M0 muſt be dried in the fun before it is 


To return from chis digreſſon. The royal 
palace is of ſtone, and has many fine apart- 
ments without the ornaments of regular archi- 
tecture. It is ſurrounded with gardens, in 
which are large fountains and ciſterns of water 
walled in; theſe are paved with ſmooth ſtones, 
and continually guarded, to hinder people from 
waſhing in them, they being ſolely reſerved for 
the uſe of the King and Queens. The palace 
is divided into ſeveral courts. paved with white 


ſtone, and 1 in one of theſe are tWo magazines, 


one for the ordnance, and the other for am- 
munition. The portal is built like a, ſquare 
tower, and on feſtival days the muſicians ſing 
ani play. upon the top of it. Paſſing on from 
the gate, where a guard is conſtantly kept, 


you come firſt to a hall, where the ſoldiers 5 ; 
cl 
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ments are alſo hung with filk tapeſtry, an 
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then to another great hall, where the noblemen 
and gentlemen attend; for none but the offi- 
cers of the houſhold; with the King and Queen's 
ſervants and ſlaves, are allowed to go further. 


| The floor of theſe halls is raifed three feet 


high from the ground, to avoid the ants; they 
are neatly boarded, and covered with: party- 
coloured miats made m theſe iflands, which 
have ſeveral characters and other figures 
wrought upon them. Both the ciehng and 


| the walls are hung witli filk tapeſtry, adorned: 


with fringes. The chambers and inner "_ 

en- 
riched with gold, flowers, and branches of 
ſeveral colours. Phe beds of the palaces, and 


thoſe of the great men, are hung with cords up- 


on a beam, ſupported by two pillars; in theſe 
beds they are rocked to ſleep, and it is uſual 
among the better fort of people, to make the 
ſervants rub and chafe their bodies when they 


lie down. 


Their moſques are built of ſtone well ce- 
mented, and ſtand in the middle of a ſquare 
incloſure where they bury their dead. Theſe 
moſques are ſquare buildings, and have three 


| doors, to which there is an aſcent of ſteps. 


The bottom of the moſque is of poliſhed ſtones, 


I and the floor covered with mats and tapeſtry, 
kept extremely clean. The uy is of wood 
8 


admirably poliſhed, and the walls are wain- 


ſcotted; but both the cieling and wainſcotting 
are firmly joined without nails, pegs, or any 
other viſible artiſice. Upon the walls are large 


tables of ſtone or wood, with inſcriptions in 
Ed 8 Arabic. 
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Arabic. A particular place is aſſigned for the 
King and his court, there are galleries for the 
guards, and diſtin& places allotted for perſons | 
of different qualities and ages; ſo that if any 
_ perſon takes an improper place, he is liable to 
fined, Some of the iſlands have nine or ten 
— ew: foo Z ad 1 | 
Each moſque has its, Prieſt, and each iſland 
that has forty perſons above fifteen years older 
than the King, is dignified by having a Catibe, | 
who aſſiſts as principal at all public exerciſes, and | 
governs the inferior Prieſts. He pronounces . 
the public prayers, and expounds the law of 
Mahomet. Under him the Moudins, or inferior 
Prieſts, teach the children to read and write 
their mother tongue, and alſo Arabic, for which 
they are paid by the parents. IO 
'They repair to their, moſques five times a 
day, vix. at day-break, at noon, at three o'clock. 
in the afternoon, at ſun-ſet, and at ten o'clock 
at night. But thoſe who have no mind to go 
to the moſque may ſay their prayers at home; 
though, if any perſon be known to. negle& 
prayer altogether, nobody will eat or converſe. 
with him. Before they enter the moſque they 
_ walih their feet, hands, ears, mouth and eyes, 
and nothing in the world will make them 
neglect this waſhing. It is obſeryable that they 
offer their penitential prayers with a loud 
voice, and by this means make every, one ac- 
quainted with the moſt ſecret tranſactions of 
their lives. , The adventures of the man and 
wife are made known to the world by the pray- 
ers of both parties; for though the women 
| ; | never 
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as the men, only they do it at home. ; 
The male children are circumciſed at ſeven 
years of age, upon which occaſion the parents 


never go to the moſque, they pray aloud as well 


and relations divert themſelves with 'mufic and © 


ublic feaſting, during fourteen days. They 
5 particular operators, who perform the 
work of circumciſion, and have no other em- 
ployment; and this on e's is performed in 
the following manner: for fix or ſeven hours 
before the operation, the child is bathed in the 

ſea, in order to make the yard ſhrink, and to 
render the ſkin ſoft and tender. The boy be- 
ing then brought to a lodge built on purpoſe, 
is held by two or three Prieſts, who ſing verſes 
and repeat prayers ſuitable to the occaſion; 
then the operator pulling the prepuce, cuts it 
off with a razor, after which he heals the 
wound in about fifteen days. The girls are 
alſo circumciſed ; but this ceremony only con- 


fiſts in drawing two or three drops of blood 


from the clitoris, when they are two years of 
age; but this is attended with no ſolemnity. 
When the children are grown up, they pay a 
profound reſpect to the operator who circum- 
ciſed them, and call him maſter. 5 
Fhey celebrate ſeveral feſtivals, and in par- 

ticular every Friday being their Sabbath is a 
day of feaſting, at which all the males above 
fifteen years of age are preſent, but none of 
the; females. On the preceding evening they 

pray in their houſes, and have an entertain- 

ment provided; on Friday morning the public 
cryer goes round the iſland, beating upon an 
44 , A... 
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inſtrument with a wooden hammer, and is af- 
ſiſted by three trumpeters, to give the people 
notice of their duty, who after waſhing, bath- 
ing, and putting on thetr beſt cloaths, repair to 
the moſque. In the mean time the King's muſi- 
clans play before his palace on ſeveral inſtru- 
ments, and ſoon after the King's four Prieſts, 
who are men of quality and learning, and 
never aſſiſt but at public ſolemnities, aſcend 
an high ſtone edifice adjoining to the principal 
moſque, clap their hands upon their ears, and: 
cry with a loud voice Ala Ekber, c. God is 
„great, God is great, God is great; bear 
« witneſs there is but one God, and that 
% Mahomet is his Prophet :” which done they 
repair to the King's palace, where they pro- 
nounce the ſame words, The King coming 
laſt to the church, immediately prays, after 
which the Catibe being mounted on a raiſed 
place at one end of the moſque, takes a naked 
ſword in his hand with the point downward, 
and flouriſhing it about recites his prayers. In 
the mean while the people pray inceſſantly, put- 
ting themſelves in various- poſtures, how g prac- 
tiſing ſeveral ridiculous geſtures. The Catibe 
has a new prayer for every Friday in the year, 
and when that year is expired, makes uſe of 
the ſame prayers for the next. He repeats all 
without book, and if he makes a miſtake of a 
fingle word, the Moudins reprimand him pub- 
lickly, and the feaſt is thought to be ineifeftual, 
Inis ſervice laſts about two hours, and after 
it is over the people ſalute each other, and the 
King returns in ſtate to his palace, where he 
entertains them at is own expence, The 
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The like ſolemnity is obſerved on the day of 
every new moon, for which they prepare by 
cleaning their houſes, courts and ſtreets. At 
the entrance of the churches, and the gates 
of their houſes,” they place cocoa ſhells, cut 
in the middle, and filled with white ſand and 
burning coals; upon which they burn, al- 
mot all night, ſweet - ſcented gums and woods. 
The inſides of their houſes, their beds, Ce. 
are perfumed after the ſame manner. Four 
of theſe new moons are obſerved with greater 
ſolemnity than the reſt ; particularly in December 
they have a faſt called Ramadam, which com- 
mences at the new moon. This faſt they ob- 
ſerve with ſuch ſtrictneſs, that they not only 
avoid taſting all kinds of food or liquids, but 
do not even ſwallow their ſpittle; and though 
the men practiſe batfling as uſual, they are 
prohibited from plunging their heads in the 
water, left ſome drop of it ſhould enter at their 
mouths or ears; and the women are forbid to 
bathe at all. Half an hour before fun-ſet, they 
repair to the moſque, where they pick their teeth 


and then pray, and the ſervice being over, re- 


turn home, where they feaſt and make merry 
with their friends. In this month nobody will 
work, be they ever ſo poor; and notwith- 
ſtanding their faſting ſo rigorouſly in the day- 
time, intrigues run higher than in any other 
month; the young men and maids ſendin 

fongs and verſes to each other inſcribed with 
bodkins on cocoa leaves. The youths alſo 
preſent their miſtreſſes with garlands of the 
moſt fragrant flowers, and receive in return 
preſents of betel. All manner of diverſions 
: are 
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are at this time carried on, and nothing is 


omitted that can heighten their mirth. Three 


days before the end of the Ramadam, a perſon 
beating with a hammer, and the trumpeters, 


round every iſland, requiring all the inha- 


itants, whether men or boys, women or girls, 
to ſend their names in writing to the Naybe 


of their reſpective Attolon, and to pay an of- 


fering of half a larrin a head; to which they 
willingly ſubmit, conſidering it as a tribute to 
God and Mahomet. The parents pay for their 
unmarried children, ſervants, and ſlaves; and 
if any poor perſon has not the money to lay 


down, the rich very willingly pay for him. 


One third of this money goes to eccleſiaſtical 
perſons, another to the proſelytes, and a third 
to the poor. £93 
In Auguſt or September they have a ſo- 
lemnity of two days, during which they ſend 
to each other boiled wine, with honey and co- 
coa milk, N T4507 
About the month of October they have a ſo- 
lemn nocturnal feſtival, called Mauludz, on the: 


night in which Mahomet died. Upon this oc-' 


caſion a large wooden houſe or hall, in ſeveral 
parts of the iſland, is hung within with the 
fineſt and richeſt tapeſtry. The floor is covered 


with white ſand, over which there are mats, 


and the cieling is adorned with white cotton 
cloth, ſupported by black ſtrings that run along 
it like ſtripes. In this large hall a multitude 
of lamps render it as light as day, and the air 
is filled with the ſmoke of perfumes. In the 
midſt of the hall is a table covered with * 

fl : | ſorts 


ä 


ſorts of meats and mix'd liquors. The men 


repair.thither about eight o'clock in the even- 


ing, and are placed in order according to their 
reſpective ſtations, by. officers appointed for 


that purpoſe., The Prieſts and other eccleſi- 


aſtical perſons ſing almoſt all night the Pſalms 


of David. When midnight approaches, the 
whole aſſembly fall flat upon the ground, and 
continue for ſome time in that poſture, till the 
Pandiare and Catibe ſuddenly ſtarting up, all 
the reſt follow their example, and begin to 
ſkip about the room. The people are ſerved 
with betel and drink, by 50 perſons choſen in- 
to that office, which is eſteemed very honour- 
able. When the night is almoſt over, the 
Prieſts leave off ſinging, and. ſay prayers; af- 
ter which they all go to the middle of the hall, 


where the table ſtands, and every one takes a 


plate of meat and ſome aromatic liquors, Which 


they carry home and highly eſteem. 


Upon a deſign. of marriage they addreſs 


themſelves to the Pandiare or Naybe, who 


takes the man by the hand, and aſks if he is 
willing to have ſuch a woman on the conditions 
propoſed ; and ſhe being always abſent, he 


queſtions her parents as to their conſent. If 


they all agree, the woman is brought, and he 


marries her, and calls the. by-ſtanders to wit- 


neſs, The whole company then wait upon the 
woman home, where ſhe is viſited by her 
friends, who are entertained with feafting, mu- 


fic, and dancing. The new-married man makes 


preſents to the King and the great Lords, and 
the bride pays the ſame compliments to the 


Queens 
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Queens and the other Ladies. Both alſo make 
reſents to their relations. But when the King 
is married, inſtead of giving, he receives pre- 
ſents from his ſubjects, as cloth, garments, tur- 
bans, fruit and flowers; and all theſe preſents, 
which amount to a great value, belong to the 
new married Queen. A man may have three 

Wives if he can maintain them, but not more; 
and if all three live in one iſland, he is obliged 
by law to beſtow as many nights upon one as 
the other. The bridegroom receives no dow- 
ry with his wife, and is obliged not only to 
pay the expence of the nuptial ſolemnity, and 
to maintain her, but to ſettle a jointure upon 
her, equal: to what her mother and other an- 
ceſtors had; and if the Prieſt apprehends the 
huſband cannot afford ſuch a jointure, he re- 
fuſes to marry them, though both parties re- 
quire it. However, the bride may, after mar- 
Triage, give up the whole or a part of the join- 
ture. Though the males' may marry when 
they pleaſe,” a female orphan cannot marry till 
ſhe is fifteen years of age : but if the girl's fa- 
ther be living, he marries her at ten or eleven 
to the firſt ſuitor, whether old or young, pro- 
vided his quality be in ſome meaſure ſuitable 
to hers; for it is eſteemed a great ſin to keep 
the daughters unmarried, „ 
Though a woman cannot part from her huſ- 
band without his conſent, a man may divorce 
his wife; but, if ſhe is averſe to the ſepara- 
tion, ſhe may demand her jointure : this, how- 
ever, is reckoned mean, and is ſeldom pra- 
Atiſed. The divorced parties frequently re- 
de pent 
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pent of their ſeparation, and marry again a ſe- 
cond, third, or fourth time; though they are 


not allowed to be married to each other after 


the third divorce: but they elude this law, by 


getting ſome profligate fellow to marry the 


divorced woman, and lie with her one night 


without touching her, after which he quits her 


before witneſſes, and ſhe is then married again 
to her former huſband. - When death deprives 
a woman of her huſband, ſhe muſt mourn four 
months and ten days before ſhe can [marry 
again: but if the ſeparation be accompliſhed 
by divorce, ſhe is only obliged to remain three 


months ſingle. US 1 
When a perſon dies, the corpſe is waſhed by 
thoſe of the ſame ſex, who buy that office of 


the King, and are paid for their ſervice. : The 
corpſe is then wrapped up in cotton, its right 
hand placed upon its ear, and its left upon its 
thigh. This done, it is placed upon the right 


ſide, in a coffin of candou wood, aud carried 


to the burying-place by ſix relations and 


friends, attended by the women waſhers, who 
ery and .howl moſt hideouſly. Beſides the fix 
principal mourners, the other relations and 
neighbours are preſent without invitation; and 
in their walk from the deceaſed perſon's houſe 


ta the grave, they ſcatter ſhells for the benefit 
of the poor, diſtribute among them rice and 


millet, and give pieces of gold and ſilver to 
the Prieſt, in proportion to the circumſtances 


of the deceaſed; which he diſtributes among 


thoſe who aſſiſt in praying for the departed per- 


- ſon, The Prieſt ſings continually during the 


whole 
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I whole ceremony; and in the proceſſion a pet-= 
ſon of quality ſprinkles the affiftants with wa- 
ter drawn from ſweet flowers. The grave is 
covered with a large piece of filk or cotton, 
- Which on the interment goes to the Prieſt of 
the moſque. The corpſe is laid in the grave 
with the face towards Mahomer's tomb, and 
then the grave is filled up with fine white ſand 
- prinkled* with water. The ceremony being 
over, the relations entertain all the company, 
and the three following Fridays they pray over 
the grave; but the Prieſts ſing, eat, and pray 
there every day till after the third Frida, 
When a general feaſt is pfepared for the rela- 
tions, friends, and Prieſts, Who pretend that 
the ſoul of the deceaſed is then conveyed to 
Paradiſe. This feaſt is repeated every year, 
when the grave is perfumed with incenſe, It 
is ſurrounded with wooden pales, for they 
eſteem the walking over a grave a great ſin; 
18 and have ſuch reverence” for the bones of the 
. dead, that even the Prieſts themſelves dare not 
| touch them. If a great Lord dies, the Prieſts 
14 ſing for him a whole year, and are every day 
entertained with diſhes of meat and betel: but 
if the King or Queen dies, the ceremony is 
continued till the death of the next ſucceſſor. 
The mourners in this country make no al- 
teration in their habit: they only go bare- 
headed to the grave, and continue ſo for a few 
days after the interment. Thoſe who die 
fighting with perſons of a contrary religion 
are buried without any ceremony, upon the 
- ſpot where they fall; and, being me Or | 
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+. h and happy, neither the Prieſts: nor their 
a- friends pray for them. They never tranſport: 
is a corpſe from one iſland to another, and even 
n, | the King himſelf is buried where he happens 
of to die. If a perſon dies at ſea, they waſh the 
ye body, and put it into a coffin; within which 
nd they alſo put ſilver in proportion to his cir- 
nd cumſtances, with a written paper mention-/ 
ng ing his religion; deſiring thoſe who meet with 
| the corpſe to take the money, and give it a 
„er Þ handſome burial: after which they place it 
-ay upon a float of candou wood, and commit it 
, do the waves. AP Sorel g N t bats 
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ey WM The vaſt Fertility of the Maldiva Hands. The 
n; Manner of the Author's Eſcape out f the Coun- 
the try. His Voyage to Bengal, and Return 10 


1» Þ ST HE Maldives produce great plenty of 
— millet, and of another dall gin led | 
i; Brinby, which reſembles millet, but is black 
r. Þ like rape-ſeed. Theſe two ſorts of grain t F 
al- ſow and reap twice a year. Of the meal pro- 
re- duced by grinding theſe ſeeds they make pot- 
ow tage, in which they - put milk of cocoas and 
die honey: they alſo make it into cakes and frit- 
jon ters. They have ſeveral forts: of roots that 
the ſerve for food, particularly a kind of breads: 
ho-' fruit called Nellpou, which grows wild, is round, 
ly Vol. X. E and 
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And as big as one's two fiſts, ' This they bruiſe. 
upon a rough ſtone, and then expoſing it to 
the ſun, it turns to a white fort of meal, that 
eats admirably well in pottage or cakes. They 
have alſo another root called Allas, that grows 
in great plenty, and is very palatable. This 
is ſown and cultivated, and is commonly as 
big as a man's thigh : it is of two ſpecies, the 
ad and white. The inhabitants boil it ſeveral 
ways, and make it their principal food. They 
haue no rice, except what they get from the 
1 continent; but as they have it pretty cheap, 
| they make preat ule of it. e 2 
nl The country is covered with woods pro- 
[ ducing abundance of citrons, pomegranates, 
it! Indian figs, (that are a moſt nouriſhing and 
| | | | delicious fruit) and cocoas, of which there is 
| | | prodigious plenty. | 


* 


It is very remarkable, that though all the 
1 thirteen Attolons are in the ſame climate, and 
1 all of them very fertile, yet they produce ſuch 
| ditferent commodities, that the people in one 
cannot live without what is found in another; 
and this octaſions the neceſſity of mutual com- 
merce. The inhabitants have likewiſe ſo di- 
vided themſelves, as to render this ſtill more 
neceſſary; for all the weavers live in one 
iſland, the goldſmiths in another; and fo of 
the other manufacturers. But to render the 
communication eaſy, theſe artificers have little 
boats,” built high on the fides, in which they 
work, flee,” and eat, while failing from one 
land to another to expoſe their goods to fale ? 


Though they have few - domeſtic 


faces. 


incommoded by rats, dormice, pi 
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and ſometimes they are a year out, before they 
return to their firſt habitations. yy 
poultry, 


they have prodigious numbers of wild fowl, | 
which are ſold at the rate of a penny a piece, 
and the ſame price will fetch three dozen of 


eggs. They have alſo = plenty of wild 
— ducks, rails, and birds reſembling ſpar- 


row-hawks. Their crows, which are very nu- 
merous, are ſo bold and troubleſome as to take 
things out of their houſes, before the people's 
Their bats are as large as ravens, and 
their muſketoes or gnats bite more ſeverely 
than in any other parts of the Indies. 
They have no poiſonous animals except 
ſnakes, of which there is a very dangerous 
ſort that frequents the ſea ; but they are moſt 


other ſorts of vermin, which over-run all the 
houſes, and ſpoil their proviſions, fruit, and 


other periſhable commodities ; on which ac- 


count they build granaries and warehouſes on 


piles or ſtakes in the ſea, at the diftance of 


two or three hundred paces from the land ; and 


moſt of the King's magazines are built after 
the ſame manner. 


Cats, 2 and ferrets 
are likewiſe found in theſe iſlands; but there 
are no large quadrupedes, except a few ſheep, and 


three or four hundred cows or bulls in the 


iſland of Male, which belong to the King, and 
are never eat but on feſtival days ; theſe being 
imported from the continent. They have no 


dogs, and abhor them ſo much, that when 


the King of Portugal ſent two as a preſent to 
ak — 8 .: 


ires, and 
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the 22 on them to be immediately 
drowned. F G68 n 20503 5 
The ſea here affords plenty of all forts of 
_ fiſh. Fiſhing is therefore the moſt conſtant ex- 
erciſe of the natives, who fry their fiſh in the 
oil of cocoas, or boil them in ſalt water, and 
afterwards dry them for keeping. Hence they 
daily ſend veſſels loaded with fiſh to Sumatra, 
and other places. They have alſo great 
quantities of {mall ſnell-fiſn called Cowries, “ 
which contain a little creature of the bigneſs 
2 Ek ' | | n . of 

* Theſe Shells are now. in great Uſ? on the Coaft 
F Africa, and particularly on thoſe of Guinea, 
ewhere they are called Bougies, and are eflteemed as 
much as Gold and Silver ; and the Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch diſpoſe of them for the moſt. valuable Com- 
modities. Formerly about 12,000 Pounds Weight of 
Coauries would purchaſe a Cargo of five or fix hun- 
dred Negroes; but now the Market is raiſed, and the 
Proportion betaveen Man's Fleſh and Baubles Fa al- 
tered, that a Sbip- Load of Slaves cannot be bought 
for leſs than twelve or fourteen Tons of Coauries, 
ewhich are meaſured out in a Veſſel that holds about 
108 Pounds. It may be wondered how the Demand 
for theſe Shells is kept up! To account for this it is 
to be obſerved, that 22 like Gold and Silver, are 
not only the Medium of Cominerce among the Negroes, 
but 15 the higheft Mark M their Finery, they wvear- 
ing them ſtrung upon Hair or Silk either in fingle or 
double Rows, as Necklaces, Collars, and Bracelets; 
ewhich indeed make an odd, but no diſagreeable Fi- 
gure, upon their' Necks and Arms, the ſnowy White- 
neſs of the Shells appearing to great Advantage, when 
compared with their jet-black" Skins. Theſe Shells 
are alſo ta be found on the Coaſt of the — 3 
2 : __ | ut 
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of the end of one's little finger. Theſe, how- 


ever trifling they appear, paſs for money at 
Bengal and other places; and our Author ſays, 
that he has ſeen thirty or forty ſhips laden with 
them, without any other commodity, 

In ſhort, there is ſuch plenty of all neceſſa- 
ries, that 400 cocoas coſt but about the value 


of eight-pence : the ſame price will alſo pur- 


chaſe 500 bananas, a dozen of fowls, 300 
weight of roots, or 100 „ a 

In fine, there is no part of the Indies where 
a ſtranger may get an eſtate ſo ſoon as here, 
for theſe iſlands are conveniently ſituated for 
trade; but this plenty renders the natives 


| OT and idle, and prevents their growing 


rich. ; 

When M. De Laval had been about four 
years and a half in this country, the news ar- 
rived that the King of Bengal was preparing to 
invade the Maldives with a fleet of 16 large 


galleys. This was in the oy RR of Febru- 
Ma 


ary 1607, The King of Male no ſooner re- 
ceived this intelligence, than he iſſued his or- 
ders for en out with all poſſible expedi- 
tion the large ſhips, and all the galleys, barks, 
and veſſels in his dominions. But before this 
could be accompliſhed; the enemy's fleet ap- 


but they are much inferior to the Chæuries of the © 
Maldives in Whiteneſs and Luſtre. The principal 

Mart in Europe for Cowries, vulgarly called Black- 
moor's Teeth, is Amſterdam ; where they bade large 


| Magazines of them, and where they are purchaſed 


both by the French and Engliſh Merchants for the 
Convenience of exporting them to Africa. 
3 pearea 
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ared in fight; upon which the King ſudden- 

ly altered his reſolution, and reſolved to fly 

to the ſouthern iſlands, in hopes of findin 
thelter there, till he could aſſemble a force fuk. 


 Hicient to expel the invaders. His beſt goods were 


immediately embarked, as alſo his three Queens, 
each of whom was carried by a gentleman in 
His arms, as if they had been children, covered 
with veils of taffety of different colours; and 
no ſooner were they on board than the King 
followed them, leaving his capital altogether 
defenceleſs, and the ſtreets full of women cry- 
ing, and lamenting the danger to which they | 
were expoſed. | qt | 
The enemy on their arrival divided their 
forces, ſending eight of their galleys in pur- 
ſuit of the King, with whom they ſpeedily 
came up, engaged his ſmall fleet, and, having 
killed that unfortunate Monarch, made them- 
ſelves maſters of his ſhips, wives, and trea - 
Cures. „ N 
As ſoon as theſe people landed in Male, our 
Author ſurrendered himſelf to them, declaring Þ 
in what manner he came thither, and that he 
had remained pri ſoner there for ſeveral years. 
As ſoon as they knew that he was not a Portu- 
gueſe, they treated him very kindly. The con- 
querors remained about ten days on the iſland, 
during which they carried on board their veſ- 
ſels all the plunder of the King's palace, par- 
ticularly 120 pieces of cannon, aad then pre- 
d for their departure, leaving every body 
at liberty except the King's brother-in-law, 
Whom they carried with them, and our 5 
; f ü . f 1 Or, 
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| thor, who went of his own accord, and with 


ſome difficulty got to Bengal, where he had 


leiſure to contrive the means of finding a paſ- 


„ 4; ; 
While he remained at Bengal, the Mogul 


declared war againſt that Prince, who imme- 


diately afſembled a prodigious army to oppoſe 


4 him, —_—_— as aur Author was informed, 


to ſeveral hundred thouſand men, and ſome 
thouſands of armed elephants; and he now 
found an opportunity of withdrawing to the 
coaſt of Malabar, from whence he proceeded 
to Calicut, where he remained eight months 
waiting for a Dutch ſhip ; but finding none ar- 
rive there, he traveled to Cochia, where he 


| had the misfortune to be impriſoned as a ſpy. 


However, he at length made his eſcape, and 
fled to Goa; but the Portugueſe were no more 
merciful to him than the government of Co- 
chin: he was again thrown into priſon and 
confined with ſeveral Eagliſpmen and Hollanders, 
till by means of the uf they were all ſet at 


| liberty ; and ſailing. to Europe, he on the 16th 


of February 1611 arrived at Rochelle, 
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CHAP. 1. 


T he 4 s Veyage to the Cape of Good | Hope: 
A conciſe Hiſtory of the Proceedings of the Eu- 
ropeans at the Cape, and the Manner in which 
# awas ſettled by the Dutch; with a 1 
View of the Country. 


| 8 I had early felt an ardent deſire to 
A travel, which J 3 long ſought for a 
tavourable opportunity of gratifying, the reader 
may imagine that I was filled with a tranſport 


"1 joy, when I was s told by my generous 1 * 
50 | 4 
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the Baron wan Krofick*, whom J had the honour 
to ſerve in the quality of ſecretary, that if 1 
approved of it, he would ſend me at his own 
expence to reſide at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
order to make proper obſervations of the ap- 


pearance of the heavenly bodies on that ſouth- 


ern extremity of Africa. With the higheſt 


| expreſſions of gratitude I accepted of this em- 


ployment, and my noble patron having ſettled 


upon me an annual falary, I prepared for my 
voyage, and, leaving Berlin, ſet out for Anſter- 


dam, where I embarked on board the Union, 


one of the Dutch Eaft India ſhips that then lay 
in the Texel. „ene 


On the 8th of January 1705, the Union ſet 
ſail with eight more of the company's ſhips 
bound for the Eaft Indies, and on the 13th of 


March ſteering round St. Jago, one of the Cape 


de Verd iſlands, we had a diſtinct view of the 


rocks and mountains, and of the fituation and 


extent of, the city of the ſame' name. After 
ſaluting the caſtle of the harbour of Braye with 


15 guns, which was returned, we were viſited. 


by a Portugue/e gentleman, accompanied by a 


Negro Romiſb prieſt, who had received an uni- 
verſity education at St. Jago, and had been 
made ne the better to promote the conver- 
ſion of his countrymen, They were liberally 

entertained, and the father, beſides other things, 


eat at leaſt two pounds of Dutch cheeſe, and 


late King of Pruſſia. 


drank an aſtoniſhing quantity of brandy, after 
* This Nobleman was Privy Counſellor to the 
which 
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which he ſung, danced, and performed ſo many 
one tricks, as convinced us; all, that though 
appeared a very indifferent prieſt, he would 
make an excellent harlequin. þ 
At parting, the father invited ſeveral of u- 
to take a dinner with him, and to view what 
he called his fine library. 'This invitation was 
accepted, and two days after we waited on 
him at his houſe, where he received and en- 
tertained us handſomely enough, ſhewing us i 
his library, which confiſted of a body of the 
civil law (for he told us he was a Doctor of 
Laws) ſome Popiſh legends, and a few bre- 
vliaries. : £06 
On the 18th we paid a viſit. to the governor 
of the caſtle. He introduced us to his lady, 
"who was with ſeveral women in her own apart- 
ment, and received us with much civility, gave 
us bread of Twrkiſþ wheat, butter and cheeſe; I 
and we returned the kindneſs, by making her 
a preſent of a paper of tobacco, which ſhe and 
the other women immediately ſmoaked in the 
preſence of us all. F | 
While we ſtay'd at Braya we had ſome 
thoughts of taking a trip to the city of Sf. Jago; 
but we were perſuaded from this deſign. The 
ways were repreſented as fteep and craggy, 
. the ground ſo hot and parched, from the 
ſcarcity of rain, that the flaves ſometimes Þ 
periſhed in the way with thirſt, there bein 
rarely any ſuch thing as water, or the leal 
kind of refreſhment to be found upon the road. 
The iſland is principally refreſhed by the morn- 
ing dews, which at certain ſeaſons fall plen- 
LU gg | tifully. 


| harbour of Braya. 


tous commodity, 


© gratitude to the author of our 


| the harbour, 
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tifully. Yet it is a fertile delightful place, 

abounding with orange, lemon and cotton trees: 
the valleys yield rice, beans, ſugar-canes, &c. 


which turn to very 2 account; the tops of 


d with trees, and the. turf 
ſtrewed with a variety of the moſt beautiful 
flowers. In the mean time the ſhips wooded, 
watered, and took in freſh proviſions, together 
with every ſort of fruit produced at Sr. Jago, 


the hills are crown” 


which were ſo incredibly cheap, that I bought 


a hundred ſweet oranges for half a paper of 
pins, and, for the other half, five fat fowls. 
On the 19th of March we failed from the 
After ſuffering ſeveral tem- 
peſts of thundey and hghtning, on the gth 


| of April; a large flaſh, followed by a noiſe 


hike that of the report of a cannon, ſtartled all 


on board. The captain, who was at breakfaſt *' 


in his cabbin, imagining that ſomebody had 
preſumed to diſcharge one of the great guns, 
ran in a rage to puniſh ſuch raſhneſs, when he 
found his — ſhatter'd by thunder; but 


no hurt was done to any on board. When we 


came to conſider the riſæ of the powder-room, 
in which we had zooo quintals of that dange- 
every man's heart ſunk with- 
in him, and, I dare ſay, felt ſome ſenſations of 
eſervation. 

On the 1oth of June we diſcovered the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the next day arrived fafe in 
Being introduced to the gover- 


nor, that gentleman, on ſight of my recom- 
mendatory letters, treated me in a very Ro 
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and affable manner, and ſoon aſſigned me 4 
commodious abode. 1 825 A i 
Natwithſtanding the Cape of Good Hope was 
diſcovered fo early by the Porrugue/e as the year 
14935: not one of them landed till 1498, when | 
the Portugueſe Admiral, Rio d Infunte went 
aſhore in his voyage to India, and on his return 
gave ſuch an account of the advantages of the 
place to Emanuel King of Portugal, that it was 
reſolved to form a ſettlement there: but this 
was not carried into execution. At length 
Wit! Francijco dq Almadei, Viceroy of  Bra/il, return-' i 
10 ing from thence with a fleet for Pontagal, took 
414 his courſe by the Cape, and caſting anchor 
Wl there, ſent a party on ſhore to traffic for cattle ; 
114! but they were repulſed by the natives, and 
mh driven back to their ſhips. Upon this the 
I! Viceroy was perſuaded. to land them again with 
WR = conſiderable reinforcement, and for the en- 
couragement of the men to put himſelf with 
eleven captains of the fleet at their head. 
His Excellency however ſeemed to have ſome 
preſages of the unhappy iſſue; for being got 


into the long- boat, he cried, with a dejected 
look, Ah! whither do you carry ſeventy 
«« years? for that was his age. On their 
being landed, one of the men refuſing to give 

a Hottentot a pair of braſs buckles he had in 
his ſhoes, which the ſavage much admired, his 

| refuſal was taken as an affront ; and this. trifle 
became the foundation of a quarrel. The 
f Hortentots who were preſent eſpouſed the cauſe 
of their countryman, and attacked the Por- 


tugucſe with ſuch fury, that 75 of them wy | 
; ' ; : al | 
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laid dead on the ſhore, among whom was the 


| Viceroy, and the reſt fled in confuſion to their 


. 


ſhips. + 8 i 
The Porzugue/e, mortify'd at this diſgrace, 
vowed revenge; but after ſmothering it for 


two or three years, a fleet for the Indies landed 
again at the Cape, and the 2 ortugueſe knowing 
what a value the natives ſet on braſs, landed a 


large braſs cannon loaded with ' {ſeveral heavy 
balls, and to the mouth faſtened two long 
Topes. The Hottentors tranſported with joy at 
receiving ſo large a piece of their admired 
metal, laid hold of the two ropes in great 
numbers, as they were directed, in order to 
drag it along; thus a great body of them ex- 
4th. in two files all the length of the ropes, 
fall in the range of the ſhot, when the cannon 
being ſuddenly diſcharged a terrible” ſlaughter 
was made, and thoſe who-eſcaped the ſhot, fled 
up into the country in the wildeſt conſterna . 


tion. After this cowardly exploit, the Portu- 


gauge re-embarked at their leiſure ; and from 
that day to this it ſeems that the Hoztenrors have 
conſtantly dreaded both the fight and touch of 
fire- arms. | . 

It does not appear that any Europeans after- 
wards landed at the Cape till the year 1600, 
when it began to be viſited by the Eagliſb, 
French, and Dutch, in their voyages to and 
from the Zaſt Indies, But in 1650, a Dutch 


| fleet anchoring before it, Mr. Van Riebeek, a 


ſurgeon on board, obſerving that the country 
was well ſtocked with cattle, the ſoil rich, the 


harbour commodious, and the people tractable, 
Vol. X. digeſted 
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digeſted his obſervations, and on his return to 
Holland laid them before the Directors of the 
India company, who, after a grand conſultation, 
reſolved to attempt a ſettlement at the Cape 
without loſs of time. Accordingly four ſhips 
were immediately ordered out on that deſign, 
with all the materials, inſtruments, artificers, 
and other hands neceſſary for ſuch an expedi- 
tion. The ſurgeon Yan Riebeet was appointed 
governor and commander in chief of the in- 
tended ſettlement, with power to treat with 
the Hottentots, in what manner he ſhould think Þ 


fir. 5 
_ With theſe four ſhips Van Riebeet arrived 
ſafe at the Cape, and fo captivated the natives 
by his addreſs and good humour, and with the 
preſents he brought them of braſs toys, beads, 
tobacco, brandy, &c. that a treaty was in- 
ſtantly concluded, and he giving the natives 
toys and commodities to the value of 50,000 
uilders, they granted the Dutch full liberty to 
ſettle there, reſigned to them a part of the 
country, and a trade was eſtabliſhed with them, 
on a good and ſolid foundation. 
After theſe wiſe regulations, in which fo 
juſt a regard was paid to the natural rights of | 
the e he Mr. Van R:ebeek raiſed a ſquare 
fort, and built in it dwelling-houſes, ware- | 
houſes, and an hoſpital for the reception of the 
fick ; to this fort he added-proper outworks, 
to ſecure himſelf from any attacks of the Eu- 
ropeans. His Excellency then ſet the ſeeds he 
had brought from Europe on a piece of land 
two leagues up the country, part on a — : 
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and part in a vale, dividing the ground into 4 | 


vineyard, a fruit, flower, and kitchen garden. 
Every thing proſpering in a ſurprizing man- 
ner, the company offered 60 acres of land to 
every man who would ſettle at the Cape; 


provided he could not only maintain himſelf 


upon it within three years, but alſo contribute 


at a certain rate to the ſupport of the garri- 
fon : but every one was left at liberty, at the 
end, of that term, to fell or make over his 


land, and to leave the ſettlement. Encou- | 
raged by theſe propoſals, and by the aſſiſtance 


given to thoſe who could not of themſelves 
provide utenſils, tools and . inſtruments of 


' agriculture, great numbers went to the Cape, 


and the ſettlement ſoon began to make a con- 

ſiderable figure ; but all this while there was a 

growing evil, againſt which no proviſion had 
ee 


n made. European women were very ſcarce, 


and thoſe they had were wives, who had ſettled 


there with their huſbands : while the planta- 
tion ſwarmed with young fellows, each ſettled 
upon his farm, and in a way of thriving, but 
wanted wives as much for the ſake of iſſue and 


domeſtick help, as for ſenſual gratifications ; 


and yet had not the leaſt inclination to mar 
the Hertentot women. But an account of this 
grievance being diſpatched to Auſterdam, a ine 
troop of young women were levied, who, on 
their arrival at the Cape, were beſtowed 
the Governor on ſuch as wanted wives, wat 
all the indulgence that could be ſnewn upon 
ſuch an occaſion, to their ſeveral fancies and 
— ͤ· V -. | 
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alſo the Cape, in which an 


ſuch a profuſion of charms as to raviſh the 
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The ſettlement being thus firmly eſtabliſhed, 
it increaſed to ſuch a degree, tho being ſtill 
Joined by other ſettlers, the Dutch in a few 


years extended themſelves in new colonies along 


the coaſt. They now form four principal ſet- 
tlements : The firſt is at the Cape, where are 
the grand forts, and the capital city, called 

4 its neighbour- 
hood are many genteel buildings, with all 
ſorts of accommodations; the ſecond is the 


, Hellenbogiſh; the third, the Dralenſton; and 


the fourth, the Vaveriſb colony. The com- 
pany have likewiſe provided for a future in- 
creaſe of people, by purchaſmg all the tract of 
land call'd Terra du Natal, lying between Mo- 
Jambique and the Cape, for which they paid in 
toys, commodities, and utenſils, to the value of 
30,000 guilders: ſo that the province is of 
great extent. e eee 
The greateſt part of the country about the 
Cape 1s fal of rocks and mountains, which long 
after the diſcovery, being only viewed at a 
diſtance, were conſidered as barren: but their 
ſpacious tops are covered with rich meadows, 
every where enamelled with a variety of flowers of 
uncommon beauty and fragrance, and abound 


with delicious ſprings, running in many ſtreams 
into the valleys. Theſe mountains are in clear 


weather ſeen at ſea at the diſtance of fifteen 
leagues: On their ſkirts are interſperſed groves, 
that afford excellent wood for the joiners and 
tarners. The plains and valleys are all delight- 
ful meadow lands, where nature appears with 
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and are ada med with beautiful trees, plants 


and flowers, that fill the air with the ſweeteſt 
odours : among theſe are the aloe, and _— 


curious trees and herbs. . 

The ſoil is ſo rich, as to She capable of every 
kind of culture; it bears all ſorts of grain, and 
every kind of fruit-tree. The country abounds 
with ſalt; _ hot baths of mineral waters; 


that have been found ſalutary in many diſeaſes. 


The regions about the Cape are, however, 


| ſubje& to boiſterous winds, that generally blow 
from the ſouth-eaſt While the ſun is in the 


ſouthern ſigns, and from the north-weſt, while 
in the northern ſigns. Theſe winds, however, 


though they frequently do conſiderable damage 


to the trees and corn, are of ſervice in purging 


| the air, and contributing to the health of the 


inhabitants; who, after a calm of a week or 
ten days, generally complain of the head- ach 


and other diſorders, which vaniſh when bogs 
blow 7 
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CHAP. II. 


4 general Character and Deſcripri. on of the Hot- 


lentots, with their Dreſſes and Ornaments. 


OM E Abthore have repreſented the Hot- 
tentats as ſo brutal, as to be in a manner in- 
capable of reflection, as having no ſenſe of 


7 religion, nor any notion of order or decency, 
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eye of the beholder. They every where ſmile, : 
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and ſcarcely poſſeſſing the leaft glimpſe of rea. 
fon or humanity : but this is far from being 
true. I have known many of them who un- 
derſtood Durch, French, and Portugue/e to a 
degree of perfection; and one I knew, who 
learnt Engh/p and Portugueſe in a very ſhore 
time, and having conquered the habits of pro- 
nunciation contracted from his native langua 
was ſaid by good judges to underſtand and 
ſpeak them with a ſurprizang readineſs and pro- 
riety. et oe e | 
N They are, perhaps, the moſt faithful ſer. 
vants in the world. The Europeans at the 
Cape are ſo fond of them in this capacity, 
that they are loth to part with them. Though 
they are infinitely fond of wine, brandy and 
tobacco, and will at any time part with the 
moſt valuable things they have to purchaſe 
them, yet they will neither diminiſh them 
themſelves, nor ſuffer any one elſe to diminiſh 
the leaſt drop or part of thoſe commodities, 
when they are committed to their truſt. It 
is ſurprizing to ſee the care and fidelity 
with which they acquit themſelves on theſe 
occaſions. They are even employed by the 
Europeans in affairs that require judgment and | 
capacity. An Hotrentot, named Cloas, had ſuch 
integrity and difcernment, that he was often 
entruſted by Mr. Vander Stel, the late Gover- 
nor at the Cape, with large quantities of wine, 
brandy, rice, and other commodities, and di- 
rected to exchange them for cattle among the iſ 
Hottentot nations at a great diſtance from the Fl 
Cape, attended by a guard of two armed 92 


vity; 
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of the Governor's own people. He executed 
his commiſſions with addreſs and reputation, 
and generally returned the Governor more and 


finer cattle than the commodities he carried 


out could be judged to be worth. To theſe 
qualities he joined the greateſt humanity and 
good nature; and notwithitanding the igno- 
xance in which he was born, and in which, 


with reſpe& to religion; he always lived, was 


a man of excellent morals, and had, perhaps, 
as much charity and benevolence as the beſt 
of us all. Many an European in diſtreſs has 
been relieved by this generous good-natured 
creature, who, by means of a handſame ſtock 


of cattle, in which the wealth of the Hozen- 


zats chiefly conſiſts, was very able to lend them 
his aſſiſtancde. 1 „ 
Notwithſtanding what has been faid, the 


| Hottentots ſeem to place their whole earthly 


happineſs in floth and indolence. They can 


think to the purpoſe, if they pleaſe ; but they 


hate the trouble of thought, and look upon 


every degree of reaſoning as a tormenting agr̃- 


tation of the mind: they therefore never rea- 


ſon but in cafe of neceſlity ; that is, when it 


is requiſite to remove ſome preſſing want of 
their own or their friends. If the Hattentor is 
not rouzed by ſome preſent appetite or neceſſi- 
ty, he is as deaf both to thought and action 
as a log; when urged by theſe, he is all acti- 

Fas when theſe are gratified, and his 
obligation to ſerve is at end, he retires to 
enjoy again his beloved idleneſs. 


Some 
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Some Authors have faid, that all the Bor- 

tentots devour the entrails of beaſts, uncleanſed 

of their filth and excrements, half broiled ; 


and that whether ſound or rotten, they conſi- 


der them as the greateſt delicacies in the world : 


but this is not true. I always found, that 


when they had entrails to eat, they turned and 
ſtripped them of their filth, and waſhed them 


in clean water. They then boiled them in the 


blood of the beaſt, if they had any; if not, 


they gave them a thorough broiling. This, | 
however, 1s done in ſo naſty a manner as to 


make an European loath their victuals. 

But, uncleanly as their manner of dreſſing 
their proviſions is, thoſe who keep to the diet 
of their country have few diſeaſes, are ſeldom 
ſick, and live to an extreme old age. But 
thoſe who drink wine, brandy, or other ſtrong 
liquors, ſuffer diſeaſes before unknown to them, 
and ſhorten their days: even the meat dreſſed 


and ſeaſoned after the European manner is very 


ernicious, with reſpect to them. 5 
What chiefly renders the Hontentots a naſty 
eneration, 1s a cuſtom obſerved from their 


| Infancy of beſmearing their bodies and apparel, 


which 1s only a ſkin thrown over their ſhoulders, 
and another round their waiſt, - with mut- 
ton fat, marrow or butter, mixed with the 
ſoot that gathers round their boiling pots, in 


order to make them look black, they being 


naturally of a nut or olive colour. This 
cuſtom is repeated as often as the greaſe is 
dried up by the ſun or duſt, if they are able 


to get either fat or butter. The meaner fort 
| are 
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| are moſtly obliged to make uſe of that which 


is rank; but the more wealthy always be- 
ſmear themſelves with the freſheſt and choiceſt 


| that can be had. No part of the body from 


the crown of the head to the ſole of the foot 
eſcapes this paint; their ſkins are thoroughly 
daubed with it. The richer they are, the more 
fat and butter they employ ; for this is the 
rand diſtinction between the rich and poor 
bet they abominate the fat of fiſh, 1K 


W This rubbing and greafing promotes the up; 


pleneſs and activity of the body; and 
Hlottentots, though a lazy race, are, perhaps, 


| the ſwifteſt of foot in the world: for they not 


only dart away from the ſwifteſt European, but 
frequently out- run a very fleet horſe. Beſides 
hving almoſt naked in a region where the ſun's 
heat 1s very great all the year round, by 
cloſing their pores ' with prot og they prevent 
that exceſſive perſpiration which would, in all 


| probability, exhauſt and deftroy them. © © © / 


What renders them moſt diſagreeable is their 
ſuffering their woolly hair to be matted together 


with fat and dirt, their offenſive ſmell, ariſing 


from theſe uncleanly cuſtoms, and their abo- 
minable louſineſs. Add to this, their language 
is a compoſition of the ſtrangeſt ſounds that 
ever were uttered by any people, and their 


pronunciation depends upon ſuch collifions of 


the tongue againſt the palate, and upon ſuch 
ſtrange vibrations and inflections of that mem» 
ber. as a ſtranger cannot eaſily imitate, and 


neither they themſelves, nor hardly any one 


elfe can deſcribe, - CE Ie 
i Theſe 
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* Theſe people are, however, neither ſo ſmall 
of ſtature, nor ſo deformed and wrinkled as 


they have been deſcribed by ſome authors: for 


moſt of the men are from five to ſix feet high; 


but the women are a great deal leſs. Both 
ſexes are very erect and well made, keeping a 


due medium between being fat and lean. There 
is not a crooked limb, or other piece of defor- 
mity to be ſeen among them, which is the more 


remarkable, as they do not take near ſo much if 
cCare of their children as the Zuropean women, 
Their heads being generally large, their eye 


are ſo in proportion. Their general mien is i 
far from being wild and terrible, that it i 
ſweet and compoſed, and declarative of the 
higheſt benevolence and good nature. The 


worſt features they have is their large fla 


noſes, and their thick lips, eſpecially the up- 


permoſt ; but the flatneſs of their noſes is not 
natural, but caufed by art. Their teeth are 2 


white as ivory, and their cheeks have ſome- 


thing of the cherry; but from their continua 


dawbings, it is not eaſily diſcerned. The mei 


have large broad feet; but thoſe of the wome 
are ſmall and tender. Neither the men nor ti 


women eut the nails of their fingers or toes 
But what is very extraordinary, all the Hotta. 


tot women are diſtinguiſhed by having a broalf 
callous kind of flap growing to their bellie, if 
which ſeems intended by nature to hide wif 
other nations are taught moſt carefully to o 
. ceal ; and ſome of them have it ſo large, that! | 
can hardly be covered by the py of ſheep; 


Kin they wear before them, it bei * 
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below it. This no Hozrentor conſiders as à de- 
formity ; but through their naſtineſs and daub- 


| ings, it is always in ſuch a condition, as to 


make an European loath the e it: yet for 
a little tobacco they will ſuffer you to handle 


and examine it. Thevenot.in his travels, ſays, 


the Negro, Egyptian, and the women of ſome 
other nations, are ſubject to the like excreſcence 3 
but that they ſtop the growth of it very early 


by ſearing: this may probably be done from 


their conſidering it as a deformity. © 
In hot weather the men conſtantly go with- 
ont any other covering on their heads, than 


the compoſition of fat, ſoot and dirt, with 


which their hair is matted together ; for they 
fay, that the fat keeps their heads cool under 


the fierceſt ſun- beams; but in the cold ſeaſons, 


and in wet weather, they wear caps made of 

cat or lamb ſkins, which they tie on with two 
ſtrings; but the face and fore- part of the neck 
of the men are always uncovered. About the 


man's neck hangs a little greaſy bag, in which 


he carries his pipe and tobacco, with a little 


| ou of wood of a finger's, length, burnt at 


thends, as an amulet againſt witchcraft. - 
Their Kro/s, as they term them, or the 
mantles they hang over their ſhoulders, are 
worn open or cloſed according to the ſeaſon. 


The kroſſes of the moſt wealthy are of tyger 

or wild cat-ſkins; and thoſe of the common 

. . of ſheep-ſkins : in winter they turn the 
ir 


fide inwards, and in ſummer turn it out- 
wards, They lie upon thera in the night, _ 
, 3 4 ; | W 
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hen they die, they are tied up and interred 
%%% Ä N 
© Three rings of ivory they generally wear 
upon the left arm; theſe they form from the 
[Elephants teeth they find in the woods, which 
they cut into rings, and finiſh; with ſuch art 


and exactneſs as would ſurpriſe the ableſt turner 


an Europe. Theſe rings, or bracelets, ſerve. as 


guards when they : fight againſt an enemy, and 


When they travel, they faſten a bag to them 
for the convevance of their viaticum, Which 
they fix ſo cleverly that it g is A hardly; any in- 
cumbrance. Round their waiſts hang what 
they call a kull croſs, a ſquare piece of the 
kin of a wild beaſt, generally of wild cat, tied 
on with*the hairy ſide outward. When they 


drive their herds to paſture, they put on a kind 


of leather ſtockings to ſecure their legs from 
being ſcratched by briers and thorns, | When 
they are to paſs over rocks and ſands; they put 
on a kind of ſandals, cut out of the raw hide 


of an ox or elephant, each conſiſting of only 


one piece turning up about half an inch quite 


round the foot with the hairy fide outward, 
and faſtened on with ſtringss 4 | 
The women wear caps all the year round, 
made of the ſkins of wild beaſts, that point 
up ſpirally from the crown.” of the head. 
They generally wear two kroſſes round their 
Moulders, which, like thoſe of the men, co- 
ver their backs, and ſometimes reach down 
to their hams. Between theſe kroſſes they 
faſten a ſucking child, if they have one, with 


the head juſt peeping over tlieir ſhoulders. | 


The 
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The under kroſſe ſerves to prevent their bodies 
being hurt by the children at their. backs. 
About their neck is tied a ſtring to which 18 
faſtened a leather bag, which they conſtanti7 
wear from morning till night, both at home 
and abroad; it contains ſome kind of food, a 
pipe, tobacco, c. The girls, from their in- 
fancy to twelve years of age, wear bulruſhes 
tied in rings round their legs from their knees 
down to their ancles. Theſes bulruſh rings 
are then laid aſide, and their place is ſupplied 
with rings of the thickneſs of a little finger 
made of ſlips of ſheep or calf- ſæins, from 
which the hair is ſinged; ſor the Hottentat 
ſheep: have nothing like wool. Some of the 
women have above an hundred of theſe rings 
upon each leg ſo curiouſly joined, and fo 
nicely fitted to the leg, and to each other, 
that they ſeem like curious pieces of turnery. 
They are ſmooth and as hard as wood, and 
make a clattering noiſe in dancing. Theſe 
rings are kept from ſlipping over their heels 
by wrappers of leather or ruſhes about their 
ancles; and as the women are obliged every 
day to walk through buſhes and brambles to 
gather roots and other things for food, they 
preſerve: their legs from being torn by the 
thorns and briers. Theſe rings are one great 
diſtinction of their ſex, and are conſidered as 
very ornamental; for the more rings they 
wear, the finer they are reckoned: but this is 
not all, they are proviſions againſt an hour of 
bunger and great ſcarcity; + when that ar- 
nvyes, they pull them off and eat them. 
e Vor. X. G 
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- "But the principal part of the finery of both | 


ſexes among the Hottentots. are braſs buttons, 
and plates of the ſame metal, which they buy 
of the Dutch, and then poliſh to an amazing 
luſtre ; theſe dangle in the men's hair: they 
are alſo extremely fond of bits of looking-glafs, 
which they likewiſe fix in their hair, and con- 
ſider as very ſplendid ornaments. Diamonds 
are not more admired in Europe, than theſe 
' trinkets in the Hottentot nations. They wear 
{mall ear-rings made of braſs wire, which they 
always poliſh very neatly; and to theſe rings 
the moſt wealthy and eminent hang bits of 


mother of pearl, to which they have the art of i 


giving a curious ſhape and poliſh. FTheſe are 


advantages in point of ornament; of which | 
they are extremely proud; for they imagine 


they draw upon them the admiration of all 
who behold the. 


To their commerce with the Zareprant they 


owe likewiſe ſeveral other ornaments for the 
body, as braſs and glaſs beads, of which they 
are extravagantly fond. Hardly a Hortentot of 
either ſex can be met with, who is not adorned 


with ſome of them. But the preference | 


* univerſally given to beads of braſs, becauſe 
they are not ſo liable to break as thoſe of glais, 
They wear them in necklaces, bracelets and 
girdles; of which every one has more or les 
according to his ability. They chuſe the 
ſmalleſt beads they can meet with for the neck 


and arms. The large ones they wear about 
their waiſts. Some wear half a dozen necklace} 


together, and others more, ſo large that * 


r 
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th fall very gracefully to their navels. They like- 
„ BE wiſe cover their arms with bracelets from their 
1 elbows/ to their wriſts, and wear half a dozen 
gor more ſtrings of beads about their waiſts, 
wich are the largeſt they can get, and ſtain'd 
e, of various colours. For theſe ornaments the 
n- MW Hottentors part with their cattle very freely. 
ds If they ſerve the Zurapeaus, they always ſtipu- 
ſe late for ſome ear-rings, if they are not alread 
ar provided, and whenever one of them ſerves 
ey an European, though it be but for a week or a 
8 day, he hardly ever fails in the bargain to 
of article for beads. © of. ba, ; | 
of M It is an invariable cuſtom among the men to 
ne wear the bladders of the wild beaſts they have 
ch flain, blown up and faſtened to their hair, 
ine where they hang as honourable trophies of their 
all proweſfss. 8 Cs 
| But with all this finery the men do not 
ey W reckon themſelves completely dreſſed, unleſs 
the W their hair be alſo laviſhly powdered with a 
e pulverized herb called Buchau; and this being 
of W done, they are beaus and grandees, and appear 
ed in their utmoſt magnificence. As the hair of 
the women is conſtantly hid under their caps, 
ue they lay this powder as thick as they can upon 
their * where being rubbed into the 
nd greaſe, it ſticks very firmly. The women alſo 
leß paint their faces with a red earth, with which 
the oy make a ſpot over each eye, one upon the 
noſe, one upon each cheek, and one upon the 
ous? chin, Theſe red ſpots they conſider as ſtriking 
col beauties, and therefore this is their conſtant 
bei practice, when they 1 called to mirthful aſſem- 
- | 
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blies, or intend to make a conqueſt-:- but poi 
ever the Hottentor men may think of a woman 
thus painted, wy pe n to an It 


ropean, » B 
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"CHAP. III. 


of ns Gone Nations of- the Hottentots, and A 
of their Sem and Lau. 8 


AVI N G given an account of the "os 

ons and dreſſes of the Hottentots in ge- 

A 2 we ſhall take a view of the ſeveral na- 

tions into which they are divided, and of their 

government and laws. The firſt! of theſe is 

the Gunjeman nation, who ſold their territories 
to the Dutch; with whom they Till dwell pro- 

miſcuouſly, but hold only a ſmall part of mei 

antient poſſeſſions. 

Bordering on theſe, to the north wünd, is the 
Kochaqua nation, in whoſe territories are ſpa- 
cious meadow lands, held by ſuch Europeans as 
are particularly employed in ſupplying the 
company's ſhips with proviſions z and here are 0; 
ſeveral fine ſalt-pits, which belong to the 0 
Dutch. The Kochaguas ſtill poſſeſs moſt of the I 1, 
land, and, like the other Hozrentot nations, re- h 
move with their cots and cattle from one part th 
of their territories to another, for the conve- co 
nience of paſturage. When the graſs is too 

old and rank: they burn it ta the ground, and, ale 
caving the place, return- ** the time it grows | 
op 
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again, which is very ſpeedily ; for the aſhes 

of. the graſs enrich the ſoil, which is uſually 
in no want of refreſhing rains. By this practice 
of burning the graſs, which grows thick and 
high, the country is ſometimes ſeen in a blaze 


for ſeveral miles round. In this the Hortentots 
are imitated by the Europeans at the Cape, only 


the latter make ditches round the graſs they 
would burn, to ſtop tne progreſs of the flames; 


but the Hottentots do not give themſelves fo 


much trouble. 
To the northward of the Kochaguas are the 


Sufaquas or Saſjiguas, ſituated at ſome diſtance 


from Saldhana Bay. They were a numerous 


people, and had much cattle, till they were 
lundered and diſperſed. by the Dutch free- 


voters, who in the infancy of the ſettlement 
ravaged ſeveral Hottentot nations. This terri- 


tory, . thinly peopled, has but few vil- 
indeed there is little ſpring-water. 
in all the country. It is mountainous, but af- 


fords plenty of graſs, not only in the valleys, 


| but on the tops of the mountains; both Which 
are adorned with the gayeft flowers, and the 

| moſt odoriferous herbs, 
2 1 to the laſt are the Udiquas or OA. 


quas, Thele two nations formerly entered in- 


to a perpetual confederacy againſt their neigh- 


bours the Chirigriguas, with whom they have 


| have had many long and bloody wars; but by 
he mediation of the Dutch they have been re- 
conciled, _ | 
The Chirigriquas, who are next, extend 
An by che ay of \ 5 Helen's, and are a nu- 
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merous people, remarkable for their ſtrengti 
of body, and their dexterity in throwing — 
haſſagaye. The ſoil of their country is much 
better than that poſſeſſed by the two laſt na- 
tions. It is famous for the Elephant Ri wer 
running through it, thus named from the num- 
ber of thoſe animals near its banks. This ter- 
ritory is covered with mountains, which, like 
moſt others in the Hottentot countries, have 
fine meadows on their ſummits : the valleys 
have the richeſt foil, and are adorned with a 

variety of flowers of uncommon beauty, but 

abound with ſnakes. In this territory is alſo 

a large wood of thick and tall trees, none 

of which I have ever ſeen or heard of except 

in theſe countries. It is inhabited by lions, 

tygers, leopards, wolves, and other ravenous 

beaſts, which render it dangerous to pals 

| through it. Tis divided by ſeveral roads, over 

| which the branches of trees meeting at the top 

| make the ways gloomy in the brighteſt day, 

| and in ſome places ſo dark, that it ſeems as 
| if we were travelling through a cavern, 

| We now come to the two countries called 

| 


the Greater and Leſſer Namagua. The Leſſer is 
fituated on the — 3 the Greater 4 the 
next nation to the eaſtward : but though theſe 
nations bear the ſame name, they differ mn i 
their form of government and manner of liv- | 
ing. Both, however, are much reſpe&ed by 
the other Hoztentor nations, on account of their | 
ſtrength, bravery, and diſcretion. | They are 
able to take the field with 20,000 men. Both | 
theſe territories are full of mountains * | 
4 | 4 - 
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bare of graſs, the foil being ſtony and ſandy : 


befides, there is little wood, and only one 


ſpring in all the country; but the Elephant Ri- 
ver running through it ſupplies the inhabitants 
with water. Here numbers of wild beaſts are 
found, and alſo a fort of deer ſpotted with 
white and yellow. Theſe are ſmaller than the 
deer of Europe, but exceeding ſwift : they al- 
ways keep together by hundreds, and fome- 
times there are a thouſand in a company. The 
veniſon 1s generally fat and delicate. 
North of Namagua is Attagua, which has a 
very indifferent ſoil, and is but ill provided 
with water. For this reaſon the inhabitants 
live in ſmall troops, on the moſt fertile ſpots. 
They have generally no more cattle than, with 
the game they catch, is neceſſary for their ſup- 
* but yet they are as brave, contented, and 
ively, as if they enjoyed the moſt flouriſhin 
country. They live in great tranquithty, and 
are ſeldom at war with their neighbours. 
When they are in danger of an invafion, they, 
like the Sww/s, haſten to the tops of their high- 
eſt mountains, where they make fires that caſt 
up a great ſmoke by day, and a clear flame by 
night. Upon this fignal all who are able re- 
ſort fpeedily with their arms to a conſtant place 
of rendezvous,” and a numerous army is imme- 
diately aſſembled. | 
To return to the Gunjemans, where we began. 
To the ſouthward of them are the Koopmans, - 
whoſe territory extends far to the eaſtward. 
Many Europeans are ſettled here, and enjoy 
large and rich tracts of land; this being a 
| fruitful 
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fruitful country, well watered, and abounding 
in woods. He 3 s 
Bordering on the Gurjemans are alſo the He, 
Jaquas, who are perhaps the richeſt of any of 
the Hottentot nations. Their paſtures are co- : 
vered with droves. of horned cattle and flocks } * 
of ſheep. Their oxen for carriage exceed all 
others in ſtrength and beauty. They traffic with 

the Europeans tor brandy, tobacso, and beads, 
more perhaps than any of their neighbours, , 
and are conſequently more luxurious and effe- | f 
minate. The Kraals, as they are called, or 
villages of the Heſaguas are larger, more nu- | - 
merous, and better peopled than thoſe of any N 
other Hotlentot nation. The country abounds I 
with game, and furniſhes more of wo accom- 
modations and luxuries of life, than any other 
of theſe territories, The inhabitants, who 
have their fortunes to make, enter into the 
tervice of the Europeans, and lay out their 
wages in the purchaſe of cattle, with which 
they ſet up for themſelves, _ Ni ee | 
Bordering on the Koopmans to the, eaſtward _ 
are the Songuas, a lively daring people, very 
dexterous in the management of their arms. 
This proficiency and martial genius they owe. 
to their living in a mountainous rocky coun- 
try, that.affords but little ſubſiſtence for man 
or beaſt, and therefore obliges them moſtly to 
become a kind of mercenaries to the other Hottentot 
nations in their wars, ſerving barely for food from 
day to day. The barrenneſs of their land alſo ren- 
ders them dexterous at the chace : they purſue all 
tae game they diſcover, and it rarely 3 | 
| am 
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them. Hence they are not numerous; a few 
ſmall kraals or villages contain them all. They 


have fo few cattle, that they kill none when 


any other proviſion is to be had, except on 
certain ſolemn occaſions: however, roots and 
herbs for food are here and there found in plen - 
ty; with woods that ſerve for firing, to keep 
off the wild beaſts from their kraals. The 
Sonquas are very expert in robbing the bees of 
the honey they lay up in hollow trees, though 


they are not fond of it themſelves: but they 


exchange it with the Dutch for knives, and 


other implements of iron and braſs, and for 
brandy, tobacco, and pipes. They put it in- 


to rough leathern ſacks, and give a ſackful for 
a very trifle, ; 

Next to theſe people dwell the Dunquas, wht 
poſſeſs a fruitful. country, well watered, ſeve- 
al fine rivulets paſſing through it into the Pal- 
nit River, Both the hills and plains are co- 
rered with plenty of graſs, herbs and flowers : 
attle and game therefore abound in all parts: 
of this territory. 

Next are the nation of the W Who 
inhabit a tract of land as ſine and fertile as the 
former, and much more level. It produces. 

vater melons and wild hemp, and abounds 
rith cattle and game; but there is ſuch a ſcar- 
ity of wood, that the inhabitants are hard 
ut to it for fuel to dreſs their proviſions, 
There are alſo ſeveral ſalt-pits; but, being at 
conſiderable diſtance from any European ſet- 


Jement, no uſe is made of them; for the Hoz- - 


mots cat no ſalt, The Palmit River rans 
3 | | through 
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through the country with many turnings and 
windings, and the inhabitants paſs it in ca- 
noes, and on floats of timber. The Damag ua, 
being great lovers of the fleſh of ſuch wild 
beaſts as are fit for food, they are often enga- 
ged in the chace, and are plentifully provided | 
with furs for their apparel. . 

Next to this nation are the Gauroes, a nu- 
merous people, who inhabit a ſmall country: 
but the ſoil is every where ſo rich and fertile, 
and ſo well provided with wood and water, 
that they all live in eaſe and plenty. The 
paſtures are covered with cattle, and the terri- 
tory ſwarms with wild beaſts of every kind, 
more than any other about the Cape in which | 
the inhabitants glory, as it calls for the fre- 
quent exerciſe of their courage and dexterity, 
which they are fond of ſhewing, moſt of them 
wearing the ſkins of lions, tygers, wild cats, 
and other animals, as trophies of their vaiour. Þ 

| To the north-eaſt of theſe people, on the 
coaſt, dwell the Houteniguas, in whoſe territory 
are ſeveral woods of ſtately trees, and between 
them fine meadows adorned with wholeſome 

herbs, and a variety of the moſt beautiful and 

fragrant flowers. : 

Bordering on theſe are the Chamtoxers, who 

ſſeſs a fine flat country, in which are many 
Atttle woods that conſiſt of the talleſt trees in 

all the country of the Horrentots, Here is 
great plenty of game, with all ſorts of wild 
and ravenous beaſts. The land is divided by] 
ſeveral large ſtreams, that contain different 
| Kinds of wholeſome and very delicate * 
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| be found in the woods, 
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fiſh, and ſometimes ſea fiſh ; 8 
ſea - cow often appears in theſe 


els. It is 
ſaid that neither elephants nor buffaloes are to 
though thoſe in every 
other Hortentot country abound with them: the 


| inhabitants perhaps kill them, or chaſe them 


out of the country as faſt as they appear. 

To the-north-eaſt of this territory is ſituated 
the nation of the Hezkoms, who are poſſeſſed 
of a mountainous tract of land, unprovided 


with freſh water, and only fertile in the val- 


leys ; yet it is pretty well ſtocked with cattle 
of every ſort, which thrive upon the brackiſh 
water of the rivers, and the reeds on their 
banks. The country alſo abounds with 


and wild beaſts of every kind ſeen about the 
| Cape: but the people are put to great W- 


ties to procure freſh water. 
We are now come as far as Terra ls Natal, 


1 


people from the Hertentors; for they do not 


anoint or greaſe their bodies. They have a 
5 differen] language, and dwell in ſquare plaſter- 
ed houſes, a ſort of building not ſeen am 


the Hettentors, They ſow a ſort of Turk; corn, 


and brew with it; but the Hottentots neither 
| ſow. nor brew. They traffic with veſſels that 
| come from the Red Sea, and bring manufactures 
of ſilk, for which they give elephants teeth. 


Theſe manufactures the Cafes exchange with 
ſuch European veſſels as touch at Du Natal ſome- 


| times, for anchors, cordage and tar; which 
| | they again barter with the rovers of the Rrd 


Sen. 1 he ſilk they — of to the Menomo- 
tapas, 
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tupas, and they alſo trade wich the e 


of Mozambique. © nds 
Each of theſe ache Gant a Chief, hock 


office is to command the army, and without 
- whoſe conſent they neither make peace nor i 


war. His office is hereditary; but he is not 
permitted to enter upon it, till he has ſolemn- 
Ay engaged in a national aſſembly not to at- 
tempt the ſubverſion of the old form of go- 
vernment. He war antiently diſtinguiſſed on- 
ly by the beauty of the ſſeins of which bis 


kroſſes were compoſed: but the Dureh, ſoon 


after their eſtabliſhment: at the Cape, made u 
preſent of a braſs crown to the Chief of every 
nation in alliance with them, which they wear 
upon ſolemn occaſions. However, in time of 
peace the Chief has little elſe to do but to go- 
vern the kraal or village where he. reſides. 
The Captain of a kraal preſerves the peace, 
and adminiſters juſtice; and in time of war 


has, under the Chief of the nation, the com- 


mand of the troops furniſhed by his kraal, 


His office is alſo hereditary, though he cannot 


execute it till he has ſolemnly engaged befor 
the people not to alter or deviate from the an- 


tient laws and cuſtoms of the kraal. These! 
Kraal Captains were likewiſe antiently diſtin- 


guiſhed only by the fineneſs of the ſkins they 


wore, which were thoſe of tygers or of wild | 
cats: but all of them have now a cane with af 


| braſs head, given them by the Dazch, which 
deſcends along with the office. But neither 


* _ of A nations, nor theſe Captains, f 
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have any revenue from the public, or any per- 
aquiſite attending the execution of their office. 
We The Captain of a kraal decides all diſputes | 

ut of right and property, and tries and puniſhes ' 
or for murder, theft, adultery, and other crimes - 
ot committed within his juriſdiction, being aſ- 
. ſiſted by all the men of the kraal; and from 
at- his ſentence there lics no appeal : but ſtate cri- 4 
o- minals are tried by a Chief, aſſiſted by all the 
n- Captains of kraals. 2 5 
his Whenever a diſpute about property ariſes, 
on the Captain ſummons all the men of the kraal 
en] into the open field, who ſquat down in a cir- 
y de. The plaintiff and defendant plead their 
ear own cauſes, and the witneſſes on both ſides 
of are heard. The depoſitions being finiſhed, the 
0- i Captain, after ſome debate, collects the voices, 
and immediately pronounces the decree accord- 
ce, ing to the majority; when full and quiet poſ- 
| Con is inſtantly ſecured to the party in whoſe. 
m- favour the decree paſſes, | | | 
ual, The criminal. matters which employ the 
not Kraal Courts are murder, adultery, and rob- 
ore bery: for adultery is puniſhed with death. 
an- When a Hottentot is known or ſuſpected to have 
\efe committed any of theſe crimes, notice is given 
ein- tall the men of the kraal to which he be- 
hey longs; who, conſidering themſelves as offi- 
„id cers of juſtice, look out ſharply in order to 
h a ſeize the ſuſpected party; and it is in vain fur 
ich him to think of finding ſanctuary in any other 
her Hottentot nation, for he would be taken up as 
ins, Na fugitive or a ſpy, The criminal being ap 
ave prebended, he is ſecured till the men of the 
| Vor. X. * kraal 
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kraal can aſſemble, which is done the very day 
he is brought back to the kraal. The Court 
| Fitting ſquat upon their hams in a circle, the 
priſoner is placed in the middle; becauſe the 
Hottentots ſay, that in an affair in which a man's 
life is at ſtake, he ought to have the beſt ſitu- 
ation for hearing and being heard. The pri- 
ſoner being in this place, the charge againſt 
him is pronounced by the proſecutor, and the 
proſecutor's witneſſes give their evidence. Next 
the priſoner makes his defence, calling his own 
witneſſes, who are heard with the greateſt in- 
dulgence. Then the Captain, after ſome de- 
bates on the evidence, colle&s the voices, a 
majority of which acquits or condemns him. 
If he is acquitted, the Court aſſigns him da- 
mages out of the proſecutor's cattle. If he is 
convicted, and judged worthy of death, ſen- 
tence is immediately pronounced: the Court | 
riſes, while the priſoner ſtirs not a limb: for a 
minute or two all is ſilent; when ſuddenly the 
Captain flies at the priſoner, and with one 
blow on the head with his kirri lays him 
ſprawling on the ground. This is followed by 
all the reſt, who ruſh forwards, and ftrikins 
him with all their might, he in a moment ex- 
pires. They then bending the corpſe neck 
and heels, wrap it up in his kroſſe, and bury 
it with every thing they find about it, except 
his ear- rings, and other ornaments of copper iſ 
or brais, which are given to. his family or his 
heir, who ſuffers nothing either in name, | 
priviiege, or property. His family, relations, 
and friends are treated with the ſame reſped i 


ns before; and every thing proceeds as if no 
ſuch misfortune had happened. Even the me- 
mory of the criminal is ſo far from being in- 


ceremonies, and as much pomp as is ſhewn at 
the funerals of the richeſt and moſt virtuous 
among them. | | 


the eldeſt ſon, or, when a fon is wanting, to 
the next male relation; and the younger ſons 
of an Hottentet, who are at home and unpro- 
| vided for at the death of their father, are at 

the courteſy of the eldeſt both with reſpe& to 


S fuft and ſecond couſins is forbidden, and pu- 


ſuch cauſe as ſhall be ſatisfatory to the men 


ly public officers, beſides thoſe already men- 
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ſulted, that his corpſe is interred with the fame 
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their fortune and their liberty. Marriage with 
nilked by being cudgelled to death: but yet a 


Hotteutot may have as many wives as he can 
maintain, though the richeſt ſeldom exceed 
three. A man may be divorced from his wife, 
and a woman from her huſband, upon ſhewing 


of the kraal. But one of the moſt extraordi- 
naty of their laws is, that a widow, for every 
huſband ſhe marries after the firſt, is obliged to 
cut off a joint of a finger, which ſhe preſents 
to her huſband on the wedding day, beginning 
at one of the little fingers. "2200 EY, 
The Hottentors have no lawyers; and the on- 


tioned, are the Phyſician and the Prieft. In 
every kraal there is a phyſician, and the large 
ones have two, who have ſome ſkill in botany, 
ſurgery, and medicine. They are choſen out 


of the ſages of each kraal, and appointed to 


H 2 watch 
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watch over the health of the inhabitants, 
This they perform without fee or reward, the 
. honour of the employment being judged a ſuf- 
ficient recompence for their trouble. They 
ſuffer none to ſee them gather and prepare their | 
remedies, for all their preparations are kept a 
profound ſecret; and 1f a patient dies under 
their hands, they conſtantly aſſert that all their 
þr way were rendered ineffectual by witch- 
c t. ; 44A : 
The Prieft is, at the yt inferior to the 
Phyſician, His offige is alſo elective; but he 
is neither to pray for the people, nor to in- 
ſtruct them in religious matters. He preſides 
at their offerings, and has the ordering of all þ 
ceremonies. e 


F 
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Of the Religion, Ceremonies, and Cuſtoms of the 
Hottentots; with the Manner of their roafting 
their Cattle, and building their Kraals.. 5 


, S the Chief of a Hottentot nation preſides 
| over the Captains of the kraals, ſo the 
Hlllentets call the Supreme Being the Great or 
Supreme Captain, whom | they believe to be 
the Creator of all things and the Governor of | 
the world, and that he is endowed with un- 
ſearchable perſections. They commonly call 
him Gounja Gounja, or Gounja Tiquea, the God 
of all Gods; and ſay that he is a as + 


LEY _ 
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who does nobody any hurt; and that he dwells 
the far above moon: but it does not appear that 
uf. they addreſs any act of devotion immediately 
to the Supreme God. Their adorations are 
paid to what they call inferior Deities, de- 
ndent upon him; for the moſt ſenſible of them, 
dir when they are in the humour to anſwer the 
I 3 aſked them on this ſubject, ſay, Their 
ch. IB firſt parents fo grievoully offended the God of 
Gods, that he curſed them with hardneſs of 
the heart; therefore they know little of him, and 
he bhave ſtill leſs inclination to ſerve him. 
"9 The Moon with them is an interior viſible 
des God. They call this * Gourja or God, 
and ſay that he is the ſubject and repreſenta- 
f the High and Inviſible. They aſſem- 
ble for the celebration of its worſhip at the 
change and full, and no inclemency of the 
| weather prevents them : they then throw their 
bodies into a thouſand different poſtures, ſcream, 
roſtrate themſelves on the ground, ſuddenly 
jump up, ſtamp like made creatures, and cry 
aloud, T1 /alute thee; thou art welcome + grant us 
fodder for our cattle, and milk in abundance. 
S Theſe and other addreſſes to the Moon they 
& repeat over and over, finging Ho, bo, ho, many 
times over, with a variation of notes, accom- 


tive o 


pa panied with clapping of hands. Thus in ſhout- 
bs ing, ſcreaming, ſinging, jumping, tr, | 
of | dancing, and proftration, they ſpend the whole 
wg night 1n 3 this planet, which they 
all conſider as the diſtributer of the weather. 

at They likewiſe adore as a benign Deity a cer- 
m, din inſeét, ſaid to be peculiar to the Hortentor 
ho | | H 3 COUntrics, 
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countries. It is of, the ſize of a child's little 
14 finger; the back is green, and the belly ſpec- 
it kled with red and white: it has two wings, 
| and on its head are two horns. Whenever this 

inſe& appears in fight, they pay it the higheſt 

tokens of veneration; and if it honours a 

Kraal with a viſit, the inhabitants afſemble 

about it with tranſports of devotion. They 

ſing and dance round it, troop after troop, 

in the higheſt raptures, throwing to it the M 

powder of buchu, with which they cover the 
area of the kraal, and the tops of the cots. 

They likewiſe kill two fat ſheep as a thank- Þ 
offering for this high honour, and fancy all} 
their paſt offences are buried in oblivion. If 

this inſect happens to alight upon a Hotteutot, 

he is looked upon as a man without guilt, and 
ever after revered as a ſaint. The fatteſt ox is 
immediately killed for a thank-offering, and is} 
eaten in honour of the Deity and the ſaint, 
who feaſts alone on the entrails, which are 
boiled, while the men devour the meat dreſſed 
the ſame way, and the women are regaled only 
with the broth, He is obliged to be very care- 
ful of the fat, and to anoint his body and ap- 
arel with that alone, while any of it remains. | 
But the moſt extraordinary part of, the cere - 
mony 1s, that the caul well powdered with bu- 
chu, and twiſted like a rope, is put in the 
manner of a collar about his neck, and he is} 
obliged to wear it day and night till it rots 
off, or till the inſect, at another viſit, lights 
upon another inhabitant of the kraal, when he 
is at liberty to remove it. The caſe is the ſame 
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tle if the inſect ſettles upon a woman: ſhe com- 
c- mences a faint with the ſame ceremonies; only 
„ here the women feaſt upon the meat, while the 
bi men are only regaled with the broth. % 
ef WM The Horrentors will run every hazard to pro- 


a cure the ſafety of this animal, A German; who 
ble W had a country feat about fix miles from the 
hey . fort, having given leave to ſome Hartentors 10 
op, turn their cattle for a while upon his land 
the there, they removed to the place with their 
the MW kraal. A fon of this Grnmas was amuſing 
ots, M himſelf in this kraal, when the deified inſect 
nk- appeared. The Hozzentors flew tumultuoufly to 
all I adore it, while the young gentleman ran to 
I catch it, in order to fee the effects ſuch a cap- 
ture would produce. He ſeized it in the midſt 


and of them: but how great was the general cry 
x is | and agony when they ſaw it in his hand! They 
d is RE ſtared at him, and at each other, with looks 
nt, of diſtraction. ** See, ſee, ſee, cried they: 
are i © What is he going to do? Will he kill it? 
fed “ Will he kill it?“ Mean while every limb 
only ſhook with fear. He aſked them why they 
-are-W were in ſuch. agonies for that paltry rd 
ap- Ah, Sir, (they replied with the utmoſt con- 
ains. “ cern) ? tis a Divinity,” *Tis come from hea- 
ere -“ ven: 'tis come on a good deſign. Ah! do 
bu -“ not hurt it; do not offend it. We ſhall be 
the “ the moſt miſerable wretches upon earth if 
1e is“ you do. This ground will lie under a curſe, 
rots i © and the crime will never be forgiven.” He 
1ghts appeared unmoved by their petitions, but 
en he ſeemed as if he intended to maim or. deſtroy 


ſame lit. On which they ſtarted, and ran about like 
bl | people 
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Fe fate, aſking where was his con- 
*1cieace? and how he dared to think of perpe- 
trating a erime that would bring upon his 
head all the curſes and thunders of heaven? 
But this not prevailing, they all fell proftrate 
on the ground, and, with ſtreaming eyes and 
the loudeſt cries, beſought him to ſpare the 
creature, and give it liberty. The young man 
now yielded, and let the inſet fly, on which 
they capered and ſhouted in a Want of joy, 
and running after it, rendered it the cuſtomary 
-honours. SHR AF 
The Hotteniets alſo pay a religious veneration 
to their deceaſed ſaints and men of renown, 
-whom they honour, not with tombs, ſtatues or 
inſcriptions, but conſecrated woods, mountains, 
fields and rivers, to their memory. On paſling 
by any of theſe places, they ſtop to contemplate 
the virtues of the deceaſed, to whoſe memory 
it was dedicated, and to implore bis protection 
for them and their cattle. © Mean while they 
Rand with their heads mufiled up in their 
kroſſes or mantles; and ſometimes they alſo 
dance round tcheſe places, ſinging and clapping 
their hands. | | 
Tune //o/tentots Vikewiſe worſhip an evil Deity, 
hem they confider as the father of miſchief; 
the ſource of all their afflictions, and the in- 
ſtrackor of the wieked' H77en/ots in the curſed 
arts 0 witchcraft, by which they believe that 
jnnum<ratle miſchiefs are done to the perſons 
and attle of thoſe who are good. They call 
Him Teuquoa, and ſay, he is a little crabbed i- | 
ferivr Captain, whoſe malice will 1 
5 7 | | | um 
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him reſt, and therefore they worſhip him in or- 
der to avert it, and wheedle him by the offer 


ing of an ox or a ſheep. 
The Hottentots believe that the ſoul ſurvives 

the body, and therefore upon the death of 

any man, woman or child, remove their kraals 


to a new ſettlement ; from the opinion that the 


dead never haunt any place but that in which 
they died, unleſs any thing that belongs to 


them is carried out of it, and then they appre- 


hend the departed ſpirits will follow a kraal 
and be very troubleſome: they therefore 
leave the huts they died in ſtanding, and in 


them all the utenſils belonging to the deceaſed. 


This is the abſurd ſyſtem of the Hottentot re- 
ligion, of which thoſe people are ſo fond, that 


I never heard of one of them dying a Chri- 


ſtian. Though the Dutch have ſent Miſſionaries 
among them, who have undergone numberlefs 
fatigues, and taken the Sreateſt pains to make 


prolelytes, it was without effect, and they 
were compelled with ſorrow to abandon the ge- 


nerous deſign, without leaving the leaſt trace 
of it on the minds of the Hortentots., Of this 


| the following incident may ſerve for a proof. 
Mr. Vander Stel, Governor of the Cape, took 
an infant Hottentot, whom he educated in the 


knowledge of the Chriſtian religion, and after 


| the genteel manners of the Europeans, wr: 


him little or no converſation or intercour 
with the Hottentors, He'became well verſed in 
the myſteries of religion, and in ſeveral lan- 
guages; he was always richly dreſſed, and his 
manners were formed after the beſt Zaropean 
f model 


# 
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models at the Cape. The Governor ſeeing 
him thus qualified, entertained great hopes of 
him, and ſent him with a Commiſſary General 
to the Indies, Where he remained employed in 
the Commiſſary's affairs, till the death of that 
ntleman, when he returned to the Cape. A 
few days after, at a viſit among his relations, 
he ſtripped himſelf. of his European apparel, 


and equipped himſelf in the manner of his 


country, in a ſheep-ſkin. This done, he 
pack'd up his caſt off cloaths, ran with them 
to the Governor's, and preſenting himſelf be- 
fore his patron, laid the bundle at his feet, and 
addreſſed his Excellency to the following pur- 
poſe: Be pleaſed, Sir, to take notice, that 
I for ever renounce this apparel. I likewiſe 
“ for ever renounce the Chriſtian religion. It 
is my delign to live and die in the religion, 
„ manners, and cuſtoms of my anceſtors. | 
„ ſhall only beg you will grant me (and I 
„Jam perſuaded you will grant me) the 
% collar and hanger I Wear. I will keep them 
, for your ſake.“ Here he ſtopped, and turn- 
ing his back, fled ſwiftly away, and was neve 
more ſeen in that quarter. This man I fre. 
quently converſed with up in the country, and 
; wt to my great amazement, that he had 

ſurprizing ſtock of Chriſtian knowledge. But 


though I made uſe of the moſt perſuaſive anc 

endearing language, to call him back into the 
fold of Chriſt, he continued deaf to all my 
reaſoning and remonſtrances. 

Wie ſhall now take a view of thoſe ceremo 

nies that are generally. conſider'd as of a ref 


ligiouf 


Pr r 


circle about the bride. 
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ligious nature, and begin with the marriages of 
the Hottentots. If a batchelor or widower has 
a mind to marry, he diſcovers his views to his 
father, and if he is dead, to the next in autho- 
rity of kindred; who, if he conſents, attends 
him to the woman's relations, whom they re- 
gale with a pipe or two of tobacco, or of dachu, 
which they all ſmoke, The father of the 
lover then opens the buſineſs to the woman's. 
father, who having heard'it, generally retires 
to conſult his wife, and ſoon returns with a 
final anſwer, which is generally favourable. 
If the lover's father receives a denial, which 
rarely happens, nothing more is ſaid about it, 
and the lover at once tears his choice from his 
heart, and looks out for another. If it be 
complied with, the lover chuſes two or three 

fat oxen from his own herd, or his father's, 
and drives them to the houſe from whence he 
is to take his deſtined bride, accompanied by 
all his relations of both ſexes who live near 


him: they are received with careſſes by the 


woman's kindred; the oxen are immediately 
lain, and the whole company beſmear their 
bodies With the fat, and then powder themſelves 
all over with buchu; while the women ſpot their 
faces, as already deſeribed, with a kind of red 
chalk. The men then ſquat on the ground in 
a cirele, the bridegroom ſquatting in the center: 
the women at ſome diſtance alſo ſquat in a 
At length the prieſt 


who lives at the bride's kraal enters the circle 
of the men, and coming up to the bridegroom 
| piles a little upon him. The bridegroom re- 

| celving 


»” 
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ceiving the ſtream with eagerneſs, rubs it all 


over his body, and makes furrows with his long 


nails, that the urine may penetrate the farther. | 
The prieſt then goes to the other circle, and 

evacuates a little upon the bride, who rubs it 
in with the ſame eagerneſs as the bridegroom. 
To him the prieſt then returns, and having 
ſtreamed a little more, goes again to the bride, 
and again ſcatters his water upon her. Thus 
he proceeds from one to the other till he has 
exhauſted his whole ſtock, uttering from time 
to time to each of them the following wiſhes, 


till he has pronounced the whole upon both: 
May you live long and happily together. May you 
hade a ſon before the end of the year. May this 
ſou live to be a comfort to you in your old age. May 


this ſon prove a man of courage, and a good hunt. 


man. | if a 

The nuprial ceremony being thus over, the 
oxen are cut into many pieces, and the whole 
dreſſed ; ſome pieces being boiled, and the reſt 
roaſted in the following manner. A large flat 
ſtone 15 faſtened in the ground in the manner 
of a hearth, and a brif fire made upon it, 
which burns till the ſtone is thoroughly heated. 


The fire is then removed, the ſtone cleaned 
from the aſhes, and the meat placed upon it. 


It is then covered with a flat ſtone, as large as 
that upon which the meat lies; round which a 
ſire is kindled, as well as upon the upper ſtone, 
by which the meat is ſoon roaſted, or rather 
baked. The proviſions being thus dreſſed, the 


mien and women fit in different circles, the 
bridegroom alone eating in company of the 


women. 


„ Fr aa fe 
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x 
el women. They are all ſo naſty as to uſe the | 
ig | lappets of their greaſy kroſſes or  mant'es for | 
r. | plates; but their ſpoons are ſea ſhells. - Din- I 
id ner being over, what is leit is ſet by, and they = 
it go to ſmoking; each company having one to- | 
n. | bacco-pipe. The perſon who fills it, after | 
ag taking. two or three whiffs, gives it to his or | | 


—— 


le, her neighbour, and thus it goes round: the 
us | beſt part of the night is ſpent in ſmoking and 
as merriment, till the bridegroom retires to the 
ne arms of his bride, and the company ſeparate. 
es, The next day they again aſſemble, and feaſt 
h: and ſmoke as before; and this is continued 
you every day, till the provifions dreſſed on the 
his day of marriage are conſumed. Upon theſe 
lay occaſions they have neither muſic nor dancing; 
t/- and they have only their ordinary drink, which 
is milk and water. 
the A Hottentot never has a hut of his own till 
ole after his marriage, and then his wife aſſiſts him, 
ett not only in erecting it, hut in getting the ma- 
flat J terials, which are all new, and in providing 
ner the furniture. This being done, he abandons 
it, to her the care and toil of ſeeking and drefling 
ed. the family proviſions, except when he goes a 
ed hunting or fiſhing : ſhe alſo bears a part in at- 
it. ending the cattle. 
as At the birth of a child the parents have a 
ha ſolemn feaſt by way of thankſgiving, of which 
ne, all the inhabitants of the kraal partake. But 
her upon the birth of the firſt ſon, the rejoicings 
the are far ſuperior to thoſe attending any other 
the F birth. The parents flay cattle very liberally 
the for the entertainment of the whole kraal z and 
ien. Vol. X. 2 every 


— 
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every one, on ſuch an occaſion,” is particularly 
zealous'to congratulate them on the obtaining 
an heir. If at any time a woman has twins, 
and they are both boys, they kill two fat bul- 

locks, and all their neighbours, men, women, 
and children, rejoice at their birth as a great 
bleſſing. The mother only is excluded from 
the entertainment, and has only ſome fat ſent 
her, to anoint herſelf and her infants. How- 
ever, if the twins are girls, there is little or | 
no rejoicing, and all the ſacrifice they make 
is at moſt a couple of ſheep. On theſe occa- 
ſions they often give the he to theſe thankſ- 
givings by a cruel cuſtom, practiſed indeed by 
other nations, but contrary to every ſentiment 
of reaſon and humanity. If the parents are 
r, or the mother pretends that ſhe has not 
milk for both the twin girls, the worſt featured 
of the two is buried alive at a diſtance from 


the kraal, caſt among the buſhes, or tied on 
its back to an under bough of a tree, where it 
is left to ſtarve, or to be devoured by the birds 
or beaſts of prex. 1 . | 
An expoſed female infant is ſometimes 
found by an European, when if it be dead he 
enerally ſtays to bury it: but if it be alive 
= always takes it home, and if he is not © 
willing to breed it up, he eaſily finds thoſe 
that are. 'Theſe children always' receive a 
6. od education, and great care is taken to in- 
= ſtrutt them thoroughly in the knowledge of 
| Chriſtianity, and to ſecure them from falling 
off to the #Horientet naſtineſs and idolatries; 
but theſe generous labours have never produced 
IRS, 
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any laſting effect. Not once has it ap 
that a Hottentot mind is to be deprived of its 
native biaſs: for theſe unhappy females no 
ſooner come to years of maturity, than flying 
to their own people, they conſtantly renounce 
the Chriſtian religion, with the European man- 

ners and apparel, embrace the religion and 
7 cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and remain with 

1 the Hottentots'ever after. 


At eight or nine years of age the young 


| Haittentot i is,” with great ceremony, deprived of 


his left teſticle: but the poverty of the parent 


3 ſometimes occaſions its being deferred till the 


youth is eighteen years of age; this cruel cere- 
mony being attended with ſome expence. This 


\ is ſuppoſed to contribute to the agility of the 


Hettentots : they have allo a prevailing opinion, 


7 that a man with two teſticles conſtantly. begets 


two children; and was a young man to try the 
experiment, both he and the woman would he at 
the mercy of the rulers, and the woman would, 
for ſo great a crime, be ane, torn to on 
by her own ſex. * 

This is one act of legitimation for ther mar- 


7] riage of the males; bud it is not the only one. 


Till they are about eighteen years of age they 
are confined to the tuition. of their mothers, 


| and live and ramble about with them: there is 


therefore a ſecond act of legitimation by which 
they are made men. When the father, or the 
generality of the men of a kraal, reſolve to 
call a young man into their ſociety, all the 


inhabitants aſſemble in the middle of à kraal, 


nd fit upon the ground in a circle. The young 
STR -: fellow 
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fellow to be admitted, being without the circle, 
is ordered to ſquat down upon his hams, and 
then the oldeſt man of the kraal riſes, and aſks, 
Whether the youth without ſhall be admitted 
Into their ſociety, and made a man? To this 
all anſwering Ves, yes, he leaves the circle, 
and ſtepping up to the youth, informs him, 
That the men having thought him worthy of 
being admitted into their ſociety, he is now 
co take an eternal farewel of his mother, the 
|, nurſery, and all his puerile - employments : 
That if he is but once ſeen talking to his mo- 
ther, and does not always carefully avoid her 
company, he will be conſidered as a child, and 
unworthy of the converſation of the men, from 
which he will be baniſhed: That all his 
thoughts, words, and actions muſt now be 
manly. This he repeats till he judges that he 
has fixed theſe admonitions on his mind. The 
youth having before well daubed himſelf with 
fat and ſoot, the old man evaruates a ſmoaking 
ſtream of urine all over him, having before re- 
ſerved his water for that purpoſe. The youth 
| receives the ſtream with eagerneſs and joy, and 
making furrows with his long nails in the fat 
| upon his body, rubs in the. briny fluid with 


NT ——— 
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| _ thequickeſtattion. The old man having given 
| him the laſt drop, utters aloud the following 
benediction. Good fortune attend thee. Lide to 
{ old age. Increaſe and multiply. May thy beard 
1 grow un.. The youth is then ſolemnly pro- 
claimed a man, and all the men feaſt upon 2 


| ſheep, part roaſted, and part boiled. 
55 If 
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If after this the young man 1s ſeen eating 
and drinking with the women, he is treated 


with the utmoſt contempt ; he becomes the 
jeſt and derifion of the whole kraal, and is 
excluded from the converſation of the men, 


till the ceremony is performed over again. 
A Hottentot, thus freed. from the care of 


his mother, may be ſo brutiſh, and unnatural 
as to cudgel her, merely to ſhew his indepen- 
dence; and it is common for a young fellow on 


his being admitted into the ſociety of the men, 


to go and abuſe his mother, and, as a teftimony, | 
of the ſincerity of his intentions to follow the 
admonitions given him, to inſult and triumph 
over her, on his being diſcharged from her 
tuition. a . 0 ĩ 
WMe have already obſerved, that ſome of the 
Hlortentets have a kind of honourable d iſtinction 


in wearing bladders tied to their hair as tro- 


| ps of their valour. Theſe are thoſe who 
having ſingly encountered and ſlain a lion, 


tyger, leopard, elephant, rhinoceros or elk, are 


conſidered as heroes. Such a perſon on his 


return home ſquats down; but is ſoon viſited 


by an old man deputed by the reſt of the, kraal, 


to thank and congratulate him upon ſo bene- 


ficial an exploit, and to acquaint him that the 


men of the kraal expect him immediately to 
receive from them the honours that are his due. 


The hero inftantly riſes, and attends the meſ- 


ſenger to the middle of the kraal, where all 
the men wait for him, and ſquatting down on 
a mat ſpread for bim, all the men ſquat round 


him, while the hero's face is fluſhed with joy. 


' ; Wn: 
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The deputy then marches up to the hero, and 
pours a plentiful ſtream all over him from head 


to foot; pronouncing over him certain terms, 


which I could never get explained. The hero, 
as in other caſes, rubs in the ſmoaking ſtream 
upon his face and every other part, with the 


greateſt - eagerneſs, This done, the deputy 
| _— his pipe, and having taken two or three 


iffs, gives it to whomever he pleaſes in the 


circle; who having taken the ſame ſolace gives 


it to another; and thus it goes round till only | 
aſhes remain, which the deputy ſhakes upon 


the hero, who rubs them into the fat on his 
body with an eager motion, as if he would 
not loſe one particle of it. The circle then 


riſes, he does ſo too, and every one congrate- 


lates him on the high honour he has received, 


and thanks him for the ſervice he has done his 


country. The hero now conſiders him elf as 


raiſed to the higheſt ſummit. of human glory, 

Her of the beaſt he has killed, 
which 105 wears faſtened to his hair, and the 
majeſtic part he ever after aſſumes, demands 
the homage and reſpect which Flartentot cuſtom 
aſſigns to his high dignity, and which all his 


country men conſtantly pay him. 


This death of no witd beaſt, pives ſuch joy to 


a kraal, as that of a tyger. The Hortentors are 


infinitely fond of the fleſh, which, indeed, I 
found to be molt delicious food, and much ſu- 
perior to the fineſt veal. 

I now come to the laſt ceremonies has have 
a reference to a private perſon ; thoſe that at- 


tend and ſucceed his departure out of * 


a convenient diſtance. 


6&9, aud putting themſelves in ſui 
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A Hottentor man, woman or child, being in the 
agony of death, the friends and relations af- 
ſemble and ſet up a terrible howling: but the 
breath is no ſooner out of the body, than they 
join in ſo dreadful a chorus of ſcreaming, howl- 
ing, yelling, roaring, and clapping of hands, 
that it is impoſſible for an European to ſtay in 
the kraal with ſafety to his brains. The corpſe 
is inſtantly wrapt up neck and heels together, 
much in the poſture of a child in the womb, in 
the kroſſe of the deceaſed, ſo cloſe that not the 
leaſt part of it is to be ſeen. The grave is 
almoſt always either a cleft in a rock, or a hole 
made by a wild beaſt; for the Hottentots never 
dig one when either of theſe is to be found at 
00 About fix hours after 
the death, the burial is performed. When the 
corpſe is ready to be brought out, all the men 
and women of the kraal, but ſuch as are em- 
ployed about the corpſe, aſſemble before the 
door of the hut, and ſquatting in two circles, 
the men in one, and the women in another, 
they clap their hands crying in doleful accents, 
bo, bo, bo, or father, father, Ather. The covering 
being removed, the corpſe is brought out from 
the back part of the hut; for it muſt not be 
taken out at the door. The bearers are named 
by the captain of the kraal, or by the relations 
of the deceaſed, and carry the body in their 

arms, When it is brought out, the circles be- 


fore the door riſe and follow it to the prave, 


the men and women in ſeparate bodies, all the 
way wringing their hands; howling out 60, 80, 
| ridiculcus 
poſtures, 
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ſtures, that it is difficult for an Zuropean to 
e preſent and forbear laughing. Having put 
the corpſe into the hole, they fill it up with 
the mould of ant-hills, that it may be the ſooner 


donſumed, and cram ſtones and pieces of wood 
into the grave to prevent its being devoured by 
wild beaſts. This being done, they return to 
the kraal, ſquat again in two circles before the 
door, and for about an hour longer continue 
their lamentations, till the word being given 
for ſilence, two old men, the friends or rela- 
tions of the deceaſed, enter into each circle, 


and ſparingly diſpenſe their ſtreams upon each þ 
perſon, ſo that all may have fome : all the com- 
pany receive their water with cagerneſs and ve- 
neration. This being done, each eps into the 
hut, and taking up a handful. of aſhes from 
the hearth, comes our by the paſſage made ſor 


the corpſe, and ſtrews the aſhes by little and 


little upon the whole company. This, ſay 


they, is done to humble their pride; to baniſh 


all notions of diſtinction; and to ſhew them, 


that old and young, rich and poor, the weak 


and the ſtrong, the beautiful and the ugly, will 
all be alike, and reduced to duſt and aſhes. 
If the deceaſed left any cattle, the heir now 


kills a ſheep, and ſome of his neareſt relations, 


if they are able, do the ſame, for the cntertain- 
ment of the kraal. The caul of the ſheep 


Killed by the heir is well pawdered with buchy, 
and put about his neck, and he is obliged to 


wear it till it rots off, The other relations wear 
likewiſe about their necks the cauls of the ſheep 
they kill on this occaſion. Theie. cauls = 

gs | @ 
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the mourning the rich Hortentots put on for the 
dead. But if their relations are ſo poor, that 
they cannot afford to kill any cattle for the en- 
tertainment of the kraal, they ſhave their 
heads in narrow ſtripes, alternately leaving a 
ſtripe of hair, and another ſhaved. 
But they have a moſt horrid cuſtom with re- 
gard to thoſe of both ſexes who are grown ſu- 
perannuated, So long as an old man or wo- 
man is able to fetch in a ſtick a day, or can 
perform any office of kindneſs, care is taken 
to render their lives as eaſy as poſſible : 
when they can be of no manner of ſervice, + 
they are by the conſent of the kraal placed in 
a ſolitary hut at a conſiderable diſtance, with 
a ſmall ſtock of proviſions within their reach, 
where they are Jeft without any one to afüft 
them, to die- of hunger, or to be devoured by 


the wild beaſts. Cruel as this cuſtom is, they 
| conſider it as an act of mercy ; and are filled 


with amazement at n the n ſpeak 
of it with horror. | 
Beſides theſe they have ſome ceremonies of 
a general concern; as upon the overthrow of 
an enemy; on a conſiderable ſlaughter being 
made of the wild beaſts that devour their cattle; 


on the removal of a kraal, when the paſture 


about it becomes too barren for the ſupport of 
their cattle; when an inhabitant dies in it, 


whether a violent or natural death; or to pro- 


pitiate the Deity when a diſeaſe is got among 


their ſheep. 


When they deſign a public entertainment 


they cre in the centre of the kraal a ſort of 


booth 


but 
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booth or arbour, ſufficient to entertain com- 
modiouſly all the men, and made of new ma- 
terials, alluding to their deſign of beginning 
on ſuch occaſions to lead a new life. On the 
morning of the day e for the ſolemni- 
ty, the women and children of the kraal go 
into the valleys to gather the moſt beautiful and 
©doriferous herbs, flowers, and boughs of trees, 
and with thefe they adorn the booth. The men 
then kill the fatteſt bullock, part of which is 

roaſted, and the other boiled. The men eat 
it in the booth, and the women are obliged to 
be ſatisfied with the broth. They then go to 
ſmoaking and dancing ; while a band of mufic 
compoſed of a kind of flutes formed of reeds, 
and a fort of drum, ſtrikes up between whiles. 


3 Some fing, others crack jokes, and mirth tri- 


4 


umphs in ſtorms of laughter: but though they 
are immoderately fond of ſtrong liquors, yet 

little or none of any ſort is ſeen in theſe ſolem- 
nities, Which commonly continue the remain- 

2 the day, and the greateſt part of the 
When they reſolve to remove a kraal, on 
account of the barrenneſs of the paſture, they 
Kill a fat ſheep ; part they roaſt, and part they 
boil, ſending to the women the uſual regale of 
broth. The feaſt is conducted with a great 
deal of mirth and good humour; and is con- 
ſidered as a thank- offering for the bounties of 
nature enjoyed in that place. When they have 
dane, they demoliſh their cots, pack up their 
Faniture, and remove at once, & men in one 


body, the women and children in another, to 
1 1 the 
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the place marked out for a new intel, . 


where being arrived, in about two hours time 
they erect the kraal, and diſpoſe of their fur- 
niture. A ſheep is then killed by the women, 


and dreſſed as before; but they now ſend their 
huſbands the broth, and eat the fleſh themſelves. 


Having anointed their kroſſes with the fat, they 
powder their hair with buchu, and go to the 
ſeveral diverſions. among themſelves, which 
they continue the reſt of the day, and till pret- 
ty far in the night. The ſheep is here conſi- 


dered as a ſacrifice, and the unctions and pow- 


derings are religious formalities, for the pro- 
ſperity of the kraal, and the continuance of 
plenty in that neizhbourhoo. 

It may here be proper to deſcribe the manner 
of building their huts, and diſpoſing of their 
kraals. The huts are all oval, about fourteen 
feet the longeſt way, formed of ſticks; one 
end of which is fixed in the ground, and the 
other bent over the top ſo as to make an arch: 
but they are rarely ſo high as for a man to ſtand 


upright within them, The arches being fixed 


by tying bent ſticks with a kind of rope made 
of raſhes, the whole is covered with mats, which 


.axe made ſo faſt to each other and the fticks, - 


as not to be removed by the wind or rain. 
Thoſe of the wealthy Hottentots have ailo a 


covering of ſkins ; they have no other opening 


bat at the entrance, which is alfo arched, and 


only about three feet high ; on the top of which 


and let down, in 
3 and this is the 
only 


is fixed a ſkin to be taken u 
order to keep out the win 
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only paſſage for the ſmoke. Their furniture 
conſiſts of earthen pots for dreſſing their vic- 
tuals, and ſeveral other veſſels for holding water, 
milk, and butter. Their fire-place is a hole 
made in the middle of the hut, and their bed a 
ſkin ſpread in a hole ſunk a little below the ſur- 
face of the ground. A kraal conſiſts of 20 or more 
of theſe huts, placed near each other in a circle, 
leaving an area in the middle; each kraal con- 
taining from one to three or four hundred ſouls. 
'The huts of the wealthy are often- hung with 
beautiful ſkins, and a variety of trinkets; but 
though all the Hottentot huts are narrow, dark, 
and fithy, harmony reigns continually in al- 
moſt every one of them ; that heavenly charm, 
ſo rarely to be found in the palaces of Europe. 
When a difference happens between a man and 
his wife, it is ſoon accommodated. All their 
—_— inſtantly interpoſe, and the quarrel 
is ſpeedily made up. The Hortentors run to the 
ſuppreſſion of ftrite, when it has ſeized a fami- 
ly, as we do to put out a fire that has ſeized a 
houſe, and allow themſelves no reſt till every 
matter of diſpute is adjuſted, _ 
The laſt public ceremony we ſhall here men- 
tion is propitiatory offerings for a diſeaſe amon 
their ſheep, which laſt for three days, on eac 
of which the old men aſſemble by themſelves, 
and feaſt on fat ſheep ; while the young men 
at a diſtance eat the entrails, and the women 
and children ſup the broth prepared from the 
part that is boiled. The feaſt being over, they 
ſpend the remainder of each day in ſinging and 
__ dancing. If upon theſe offerings, which they 
| | | conſider 
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conſider as acts of atonement for their offences 


againſt Gounja, the diſtemper ceaſes, they grow 
wild with joy, and there is no end of their 


feaſts and rejoicings,” They imagine that 


Gounja is delighted with their offerings, and 
the — of having pleaſed him tranſports 
them out of . and furniſhes ſuch 


ſcenes of extaſy and mirth, as are e no 
where 125 to be met with. 


berker 8 AER , 
. 


Of the Hottentot Management with reſpet to, 


their Cattle. Their Dexterity at ſeveral Arts. 
Their offenſive Weapons, and the Skill wwith 
ewhich they uje them, particularly in tbe Chace. 
The Manner in which they intrap Elephants, Kc. 
Their Skill in Swimming and F Hing. | 


HE cattle of a kraal run all together, 24 
the meaneſt inhabitant who has but a 


Sagte ſheep has the privilege of turning it into 


the flock, where as much care is taken of it, 
as of the ſheep of the richeſt and mott,power- 
ful of the kraal. They have no particular 
herdſmen or ſhepherds, for driving their cattle 
to the paſture, and guarding them from wild 
beaſts. This office they take upon them by 
turns, three or four of them together; the wo- 
men milking the cows morning and evening. 
Between five and fix in the evening, they ge- 
nerally drive them home. In the area of the 
Vor. Xx. N 
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kraal they lodge the calves and all the ſmall 
cattle, and on the outſide range their great cat- 
tle, tying two and two together by the feet. 
Theſe are in the night guarded by the dogs, of 
which every hut has one or two. | Q 
The Haortentots have what they call Backe- 
leyers, or fighting oxen, which they uſe in 
their wars, as ſome nations do elephants: 
theſe gore, kick, and trample the enemy to 
h death with incredible fury. Each army has a 
| drove of them, which they take - an opportu- 
| nity to turn upon their foe. The courage of 
theſe creatures is amazing, and the diſcipline 
upon which they are formed does not a little 
honour to the Holtentot genius and dexterity, 
They are alſo of great uſe to them in the govern- 
ment of their herds at paſture, for upon a ſig- 
nal given they will fetch in ſtragglers. Every 
785 has at leaſt half a dozen of theſe oxen, 
and when one of them dies, or grows ſo old as 
to be unfit for ſervice, the moſt ſtately young 2 
ox is choſen out f the herd, and taught to 1 
ſucceed him. The Backeleyers know every t! 
inhabitant of the kraal; but if a ſtranger, I tl 
eſpecially an European, approaches the herd, a 
withoyt having with him a Hottentot of the ff 
kraal to which they belong, they make at him Im 
full gallop ; and if he is not within hearing of In. 
any of the Hottentets who keep the herds, if It! 
there is not a tree which he can immediately |} th 
climb, or if he has not a light pair of heels, ora || th 
piece of fire-arms, he is certainly demoliſhed. || th 
But they no ſooner hear the whiſtling of the In 
keepers thro? their fingers, or the report of a piſ- tl 
tol, cha n they return to the herds, The! 
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| © The Hortentots have likewiſe great numbers 


of oxen for carriage, whom they break with 
ſuch art that they render. them as obedient to 
their drivers, as a taught dog in Europe is to 
the commands of his maſter, When the Hor. 
tentats* remove their kraals, they convey the 
materials of their huts, with their furniture, on 
the backs of theſe oxen. * abs 


The Fottentors are very expert at ſeveral art; 


they will with great dexterity cut out the hides 
of a beaſt in ſtraps of feveral yards in length ; 

they make mats and ropes of great ſtrength 
of flags and bulruſhes, and form earthen pots 
of the mould of ant-hills, in which the bruiſed 
ant-eggs form a ſurpriſing cement. The 

faſhion the pot on a ſmooth Nat ſtone, by hand, 
as a paſtry- cook does a pye, in the form of a 
Reman urn; they let it dry in the fun, and 
then burn it in a hole made in the earth,” by 


making a quick fire over it. Theſe pots ate 
| 25 black as jet, and of a ſurpriſing firmneſs. 


They point their weapons with iron, which 
they even draw from the ore: for this purpoſe, 
ny make a hole in a raiſed piece of ground, 
and about a foot and 4 half on the deſcent 
make another of lefs extent, to receive the 
melted iron, which is to run into it by a chan- 
nel made from one hole to the other. They 
then Kindle a fire in the upper hole, and when 
the earth about it is thoraughly heated, put in 
the iron ſtones, and make a large fire over 
them, which they ſupply with fuel, till the iron 
runs into the receiver. When the iron is cold 


dhey take it out, heat it in other fires, and with 
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no other implements but ſtones, beat it out, and 


mape it into weapons, after which, they grind 
and poliſh it ſo nicely upon a flat ſtone, as to 
render it a valuable piece of work, both for 
uſe and beauty. This ingenuity is not incon- 
ſiſtent with their habitual lazineſs; for a poor 
Hattentot having made a ſet of arms for his 
own uſe, and another for ſale to a rich one, 
by which he has got two or three heads of cattle, 

+ induced to ſet his hand to 
the ſame labour a third time. 


The dexterity of the Hortentots in diſcharging 
an arrow, and throwing what they call the 
haſſagaye and rackum- ſtick, is very aſtoniſhing, 
A Hotientot arrow conſiſts of a ſmall tapering 
ſick or cane of about a foot and a half in length, 
pointed with a ſmall thin piece of iron bearded, 
and joined to the ſtick or cane by a barrel. 
Their bows are made of olive or iron wood, 
and the ſtrings of the finews or guts of beaſts, 
faſtened to a. ſtrong wooden or iron hook at 
each end of the bow. The quiver is a long 
narrow bag, made of the ſkin of an ox, elk, 
or elepliant, and ſlung over the ſhoulder by a 
ſtrap faſtened to it; 3 upper end of 
the quiver is fixed a hook, on which the bow 
is hung, when they go to war, or to the chace. 
The haſſagaye is a, kind of a half pike; the 
ſhaft is a taper ſtick of the length and thick- 
nels of a = 

end with a little thin iron plate, tapering to 
a point, and very ſharp on the edges. The 


rackum-ſtick is a kind of dart, little more than 


ol 


a foot long, made of hard wood. In the ufc 
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of theſe weapons, the Hottentots ſhew ſuch 


quickneſs of eye, and ſureneſs of hand, as I be- 
lieve no people upon earth have beſides them- 
ſelves. If a Hottentot ſees a hare, deer, or wild 
goat within 30 or 40 yards of him, away flies 
the rackum-itick, and down falls the animal, 


generally picrced through the body. They are 


not leſs expert in the ute of the bow and arrow, 


for if there be no wind, they will hit a mark 


no bigger than a filver penny, at a conſiderable 


diſtance. They are equally. expert in throw- 
ing the haſſagaye, and ſlinging a ſtone. In all 
theſe caſes they ſtand not, as the Europeans, like 


ſtatues, to take their aim, but while they gather 
it, which they are not long in doing, they {1 

from fide to fide, and brandiſh and whirl the 
weapon about in ſuch a manner, that you 
would take the whole for idle flouriſh ; but 


on a ſudden away it flies to the mark. Their 


dexterity on theſe occations is quite incredible, 
and can hardly be conceive, x 


When all the meu of a kraal are out upon 


a chace, and diſcover a wild beait of any con- 
fiderable ſize, they endeavour to ſurround him, 
which they generally do very ſoon, tho? the beaſt, 
of whatever ind, betakes himielf to his heels. 


If they thus encompaſs an elephaut, or a'rhi- 


noceros, they attack him with haſſagayes, the 


hardneſs and thickneſs of his hide fortifying 


| him againſt a ſhower of arrows. If they do 


not lay him dead upon the ſpot, and he is able 


to return the attack upon the Hattentots, they 


ſorm as large a ring as they can make, ſo as to 
+ reach 
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reach him with their haſſagayes. The ereatute“ 
being wounded, runs with great noiſe and fury 
at the perſons Who threw the weapons. Then 7851 
others attack him in the rear. He turns about. 
to attack the laſt aflailants, and is again at-! 
tacked in the rear. Again he turns about, and“ 
15 again attacked. The haſſagayes multiply! 
upon his body, He roars, tears up the ground, 
and has ſometimes as it were a foreſt of haſſa- ß 
gayes upon his back before he falls; 1 BF 
When a lion, tyger, or leopard is thus en-! 
compaſſed, they attack him both with haſſa- 
gayes and arrows, With flaming eyes and the“ 

VWildeſt rage he flies upon thoſe who diſcharged “. 

them. 18 is nimble, they are nimbler, and! 
avoid him with aſtoniſhing. dexterity till thej ! 
are relieved by others. He leaps towards one 

ſo quick, and, as you would: think, wich! 
ſo ſure a paw, that you ſhadder for the fellow, = 


expecting to ſee him in an, inſtant torn to pie- 


ces; but the man in danger leaps: away in 
the twinkling of an eye, and the beaſt ſpends | 
al his rage upon tle ground, He turns and 
leaps towards another, and another, and ano- | 
ther; but ſtill in vain: they avoid him with | 
the quickneſs of thought, and ſtill he fights 
only with the air. All this time the arrows! 
and haſſagayes are ſhowering upon him in the 
rear, He grows mad with pain, and running! 
and leaping from one party of his enemies to 
Another, and tumbling from time to time to || . 
break the arrows and haſſagayes that are faſten- E 
ed in him, he foams, yells, and roars in the 
moſt terrible manner. Nothing in the world 
| | | | can 
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can be more admirable: than the activity and 
addreſs with which the Hortentors eſcape the 
pass of the beaft, and the incredible ſpeed 
and reſolution with which they relieve each 
— other.” If the beaſt is not quickly flain, he is 
bon convinced that there is no dealing with ſo _ 
—_— wunblc an enemy; and then he makes off with If 
“Kis utmoſt ſpeed ; but having by this time a 
moultitude of arrows and haſſagayes on his back, 
1 1 of 'which are commonly poiſoned, he ſoon 
alls. | = * "24 : A | 1. 85 f 19 133 | 
But the Hortemtots do not often engage an ele- 
phant, a rhinoceros, or an elk after this manner: 
me clephants going always to water in troops in Jil 
a line, make a path from their haunts to the wa- 
ter ſide. In this path the Horrentots, without 
ſpade or pick-ax, for they have no ſuch tools, 
make a hole from ſix to eight foot deep, in the 
middle of which they fix a ſtrong * tapey- 
—_— ins up to a paint almoſt to the top of the hole. 
When this is done they cover the hole with 
——_] nil! boughs, leaves, mould, and graſs, fo that 
no man living would. ſuſpect the trap. The 
eelephants keeping pretty eloſe to the traek, one 
or other of them is ſare to fall in with his fore 
feet, when his neck or breaſt being pierced by | 
dhe ſtake on which his whole body reſts, the | 
more he ſtruggles, the further it penetrates. | 
The reſt of the elephants immediately make 
off as ſaſt as poſſible. Mean while the Hotren- | 
Us tots ſeeing the elephant thus caught, iſſue out 
of their covert, get upon the neck of the beaſt, 
and either break his ſkull with heavy ſtones, or 
cut his large veins with their knives. The 
FO carcaſe 
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carcaſe is then cut in pieces and carried to the 
kraal, where all tlie inhabitants feaſt upon it 
very jovially, The rhinoceros and the elk are 


_ alſo frequently taken in the ſame manner. 


The Huttentots are likewiſe very dexterous 


ſwimmers : this they perform in a different 


manner -from other nations ; they beat the wa- 


ter with their feet, and raiſing themſelves erect, 
paddle along with their necks and arms above 
the ſurface. Thus they croſs deep rivers, and 


proceed with great ſwiftneis in the ſea, dan- 
cing forward without the leaſt apprehenſion 


of danger, in the manner which the European 


ſwimmers call treading the water, riſing and 
falling with the waves like ſo many corks. 
They are alſo extremely expert at fiſhing. 
I have already obſerved, that the wealth of 
the Hottentots conſiſts in their cattle, and it is 
never to be ſcen in any other kind, unleſs it be 
in elephants teeth, of which they get a great 
number, though they bring but few: to the 
Cape. The Dutch imagine they diſpoſe of the 


beſt part of them to the, inhabitants of Terra du 


Natal, or to the Portugut/e at Maſambigue. They 
have no ſuch thing as money among them; for 
their traffic with one another, as well as with | 
ſtrangers, is always in the way of barter. A 
few of them now and then get the eggs of 
oſtriches, and the ſkins of wild beaſts, which 


they diſpoſe of to the Europeans, in ex- 


change for wine, brandy, tobacco, pipes, coral, 
heads, ſmall looking-glaſſes, knives, iron, ſmall } 
bits of poliſhed braſs or copper, ear-rings, c. 

Gerzerally ſpeaking, they part with the cattle, 


both 
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both to the Europeans and to one another, at ſo 
cheap a rate as is almoſt incredible. I never 


offered a pound of tobacco to a Hottentot for an 


ox, half a pound for a large ſheep, and a quar- 
ter of a pound for a fat lamb, but the offer was 


accepted; tho? I had the bargain the ſooner, if 


I offered to crown it with the preſent of a 
dram. ' Many a time have I bought great and 
{mall cattle of them at theſe rates, which I ſo- 


lemnly aſſure the reader is ſtrictly true. 


eee eee eee 


| CHAP. VI. = 
Of the moſt remarkable Animals found at the 
HARE G.. | 


TT. has been already obſerved, that the graſs 

about the Cape is intermixed with the 
moſt beautiful flowers; and, beſides the many 
rich fruits natural to the climate, the Durch 
have planted in. their gardens moſt of thoſe of 
every other part of the world, which flouriſh 
here in great perfection. 1 
On the other hand, the wild beaſts of the 


country are extremely fierce and ſavage. The 


Lions here are remarkable for their ſtrength. 
When they come upon their prey they knock - 
it down, and never bite till they have given it 
the mortal blow, which is generally accom- . 

anied with a dreadful roar. When the lion 1s 


aſhes his ſides with his tail. When he is thus 
| agitated 
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_ agitated 'tis almoſt certain death to come in his 
way; and as he generally lurks for his prey 
behind the buſhes, travellers ſometimes do not 
_ diſcover the motion of his tail till it is too 
late: but if the lion ſnakes not his mane, nor 
laſhes himſelf with his tail, a traveller may 


paſs ſafely by him. The fleſh of a lion eats 


ſomething like veniſon. © | 
The Leopard and Tyger, which nearly reſem- 
ble each other, are next in fierceneſs to the 
lion. The tyger is much larger than the leo- 
ard, and is diſtinguiſhed by rings of black 
air incloſing ſpots of yellow; but the black 
ſtreaks of the leopard are not round, but formed 
with an opening in the manner of an horſe- ſhoe. 
They will neither of them eat the fleſh. 
of any beaſt they have not killed them- 
ſelves. One Bowman, a burgher at the Cape 
walking by himſelf in the fields, was ſurpriſed 
by a tyger, which leaped -at his throat; but 
though terribly frighted he had the preſence of 


mind to ſeize him by the head; and ſtruggling 


with him, threw him to the ground, and fell 
upon him, when holding him down with one 


hand, and the weight of his body, he with the 


other drew a knife out of his pocket, and cut 
the tyger's throat. The beaſt immediately ex- 
pired; but Mr. Bowman received fo many 
wounds, and loſt ſo much blood, in this brave 
conflict, that it was long before he recovered. 

The Cape Elephants are much larger than 
thoſe of any other country, and their teeth are 
from 60 to 120 pounds weight. The female 
is much leſs than the male, and her * 
ht OP rom 
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from her breaſt between her forelegs. I am 
certain thoſe authors are miſtaken who ſay 
that they fleep ſtanding ; for I have many a 
time ſeen very perfect impreſſions of their 
bodies on the ground where they have ſlept. 
Their ordinary food 1s graſs, heath, roots, and 
the tender branches of ſhrubs. They have no 
hair, and their ſkins have a multitude of ſcars 
and ſcratches, which they receive by preſſing 
through thorns and buſhes. Sag 
The Cape Rhinoceros 1s of a dark aſh-colour 
approaching to a black. His ſkin is alſo with- 
out hair; but is ſo hard that it is difficult to 
pierce it with a ſharp knife. He is repreſented 
as armed all over with ſcales ; but thoſe at 
the Cape have really none, though the number- 
leſs fears and ſcratches on his hide make him 
look at a diſtance as if fenced with ſcales. His 
mouth reſembles that of a hog, and upon his 
ſaout grows a ſolid dark grey horn near two 
feet long, ſomewhat bent, with Which, when 
he is angry, he will tear up the ground, and 
throw ſtones a great way over his head; and 
on his forehead is another horn, about fix in- 
ches in length, hollow, and in the form of a 
half bowl inverted. His ears are ſmall; and 
his legs ſhorter than thoſe of the elephant. 
With that animal he 15 at perpetual enmity, * 
and wherever he ſurpriſes him he rips open his 
belly with the horn on his ſnout. He catches 
the ſcent'of any creature that is to the wind- 
ward of him, and marches towards it on 2 
right line, grunting and tearing his way thro” 
all oppoſition of trees and buſhes, He never - 
| tacks 
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tacks a man unprovoked, unleſs he wears a red 
coat, in which caſe he rends and deſtroys every 


thing that ſtands between him and the ohje& of 


bis rage; if he ſeizes him he throws him over 


his head with great violence, and then feeds 


upon him by licking the fleſh off the bones 


with his rough and prickly tongue. His eyes 


are very ſmall, and he only ſees ſtrait forward: 
though he is pretty ſwift of foot, he is very 
ſlow and aukward in turning. The way there- 


fore to avoid him is to ſuffer him to come 


within eight or ten paces of you, and then 
to ſlip a few paces aſide, by which means he 
loſes fight of you, and it coſts him a great 
deal of aukward trouble to get you again in 


his view. This I have more than once expe- 


rienced. He feeds chiefly on ſhrubs, broom, 


and thiſtles. , 


The Buffaloes of the Cape. are larger than 
thoſe of Europe, and of a brown red. Their 


horns are ſhort, and their ſkin' ſo hard and 


tough, that it is difficult to kill them without 
very good fire-arms. They are alſo inraged at 
the ſight of any thing red, and at the diſcharge 
of a gun near them: on theſe occaſions they 


roar, ſtamp, tear up the ground, and run with 


fury at the offending party, _ | 

The Elks of the Cape are generally five feet 
high. Their heads reſemble that of the hart, 
and are very ſmall. The horns are about a 
foot long and twiſted ; but the ends are ſtrait. 
ſmooth, and pointed. The neck is ſlender and 
beautiful, and the hair on the body ſmocti, 


and 
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and ſlender, and the tail about a foot in length. 

The fleſh taſtes like good beef. They climb 

the higheit rougheſt rocks with ſurpriſing diſ- 
atch and ſecurity. 4 | ; 

The wild Aſſes of the Cape are very beauti- 
ful creatures. 'They are of the ſize of an or- 
dinary ſaddle horſe, and reſemble an aſs in no- 
thing but the length of their ears. The legs 
of this animal are ſlender and well 8 
and the hair on his body is ſoft and ſleek. 
On the ridge of his back a black ſtreak ex- 
tends from his mane to his tail, and on each 
ſide are a great many ſtreaks of various colours, 
that meet under his belly in ſo many circles: 
ſome are white, ſome yellow, and ſome of a 
cheſnut- colour; and theſe colours loſe them- 
ſelves in one another, in a very beautiful man- 
ner. His head, ears, mane, and tail, are alſo 
ſtreaked with the ſam« variety. He is fo ſwift 
that, I am apt to believe, there is not an horſe 
in the world that can keep up with him. 

The Roe-bucks in the Cape countries are 
like thoſe of Europe. e 
The Goats are of ſeveral ſpecies. Beſides 
thoſe which reſemble the European, they have 
ſome of a fine blue, with long beards of the 
fame colour. They are all of the ſize of an 
European hart. Their horns run curiouſly up 
in rings, till within a little of the point, and 
their legs are long. Their fleſh is well- taſted, 


but ſeldom fat. 


The ſpotted Goats are very numerous, there 

being ſometimes above a thouſand in a herd. 

They are covered with red, white, and brown 
Vor. X. „ ſpots 
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ſpots, and are of the ſame ſize as the blue 
goats. Their horns, which are about a foot 
long, incline backwards, and run up twiſting 
to the middle, and from thence to the end are 


ſtrait and ſmooth. Their beards are of a 


brown red, and very long; and their legs are 


well proportioned. Their fleſh has the taſte 
of veniſon. 


There is another ime of Goat, which has a 
very beautiful head, adorned with a couple of 
ſmooth, bending, pointed horns, three feet 
long, extending towards the back. From his 
forchead to his tail runs a white ſtreak, which 
is crofled at the ſhoulders by another ; like- 
wile another white ſtreak croſſes the middle of 
the back, and extends on both fides to the 


belly; and a third croſſes it above the buttocks, 


and runs down them. The hair on all the 
other parts of his body is greyiſh with little 
touches of red, only that of the belly approaches 
to a white. His beard is grey, and his legs 


; long. 


The Earth Hogs in the Hottentot countries 
are not unlike the hogs in Europe, only they 
are ſomewhat red; their heads are longer, their 
ſnouts more pointed, and they are quite tooth- 
leſs. The tongue of this animal is very long 
and ſharp, When he is hungry he looks out 
for an ant-hill, and placing himſelf near it, 
he ſtretches out his tongue co a great length, 
when the ants mount upon it in vaſt num- 
bers, where they are held by a glutinous mat- 
ter; and when it is well covered, he draws it 
in, ſwallows them, and then lays out his tongue 
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for more. His legs are long and ſtrong. He 
ſcratches holes i in the ground, in which he hides 


himſelf, and is very expeditious at this work. 


If he gets but his head and fore-legs into the 
earth, he holds ſo faſt, that the ſtrongeſt man 


cannot pull him out, Has fleſh taſtes much like 
that of a wild Hog. 


The Porcupines of the Cape are about two 


feet high, and three long. The body, of this 


animal is armed with a ſort of black 48a white 
quills very ſharp at the out points, and not unlike 


Roc quills ſtripped of the feathers, Thoſe on his 


ack are about ſix inches long; but the longeſt 
are on his hind-parts; and theſe he darts at 
his purſuer, whether man or beaſt; but never 
does it till they are pretty near hign and ſome- 
times does it ſo effectually that they kick in the 
fleſh, and cauſe a violent pain and inflamma- 
tion. His head and feet are like thoſe of a 
hare, and his ears reſemble thoſe of a man. 


His fleſh is wholeſome and well taſted. This 


animal does great miſchief in the gardens; 
and therefore, when the breach is diſcovered by 
which he enters them, a muſket is planted 
againſt it, charged and cocked: to the trigger 
is tied a ſtring, which runs cloſe along by the 
barrel to the muzzle, where a carrot or turnip 


is faſtened. The Porcupine on . this 


bait, pulls the trigger, and is ſhot. 
The Baboons at the Cape are very numerous, 


and frequently enter the gardens and orchards, 
they being great lovers of fruit. On their en- 
tering them, they ſet a party to watch upon 

the enges. and a number ef chem. begin to 


31 ſtrip 
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ſtrip the trees, while the reſt ſtand at a diſtance 
from each other, in a line from the orchard or 
garden, to the place of redezvous on the moun- 
tains.” The fruit as it is gathered is toſſed to 
the baboon at the head of the line, and it 
immediately paſſes from hand to hand, up to 
the mountains; they being ſo very nimble and 
quick fighted, as hardly ever to fail catching 
in their paws the fruit that is thrown to them. 
All this is done with great ſilence and diſpatch. 


When the baboons upon the watch diſcover 


any body approaching, they give a Joud cry, 
and the whole troop ſcowers away, as if de- 
ſtruction was at their heels, the young ones 
jumping up on the backs of their mothers, It 
is ſuppoſed they puniſh negle& in the ſentinels 
with death, for when any are taken or ſhot 


before the alarm is given, a quarrelling noiſe 


is heard among them on their getting back to 
- the mountains, and it 1s not uncommon to find 
the bodies of ſome of them torn to pieces in 
the way. BT ben 
One of the moſt extraordinary animals at 
the Cape is called by the Dutch Stinkbingſem, 
or Stinkbox; ſtinking being the grand defence 
nature has given this creature againſt all its 
enemies. It is ſhaped like a ferret, and is of 
the ſize of a middling dog. When its pur- 
ſuer, whether man or beaſt, is come pretty 
near, it pours from its tail fo horrid Seach 
- that it is impoſſible to endure it. -A man is 
- almoſt knocked down by it, before he can get 
away; and a dog, or other animal, is fo 
© ſtrangely confounded by it, that he 1s obliged 
* f 3 every 
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every minute to ſtop, to rub his noſe in the 
raſs, or againſt a tree. The Stinkbingſem 
Lein thus ſtopped his purſuer, gets a great 
way a-head of him before the chace can be re- 
newed; and if he comes up with him a ſecond 
time, he gives him another dofe, and by that 
means eſcapes again, 'Thus he proceeds till 
his purſuer is ſtunk out of the field. This ani- 


mal is ſometimes ſhot by the Europeans, but 


they are obliged to ſuffer it to lie till it rots; 
for it is no ſooner dead, than its body contracts 
all over ſo nauſeous a ſmell, that if you do but 


touch it with your fingers, they retain a ſtench 


that you can neither endure, nor eaſily get off 
by any kind of waſhing. ” 5 
Beſides theſe there are many other quadru- 
2 at the Cape, ſome of which are well 
nown in Zurope; and the reſt, which are 
common to other hot countries, have frequent- 
ly been deſcribed by travellers. 6 | 
There are in this country many of the birds 
common in Europe, as eagles, hawks, geeſe, 
pigeons, ſparrows, ſwallows, black-birds, owls, 
pheaſants, ſnipes, and a multitude of others. 
The Flamingos of the Cape are larger than 
ſwans, and their necks much longer. The bill 
is crooked, furniſhed with ſhort ſharp teeth, 
and 1s of a dark blue. The head and neck 
are white ; but the lower parts of the wing 
feathers are black, and the upper parts of a 
flame colour. The legs, which are as long 
again as thoſe of a Kork. are of an orange co- 


lour, and the feet reſemble thoſe of a gooſe. 


_— 
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The fleſh is well taſted, and the tongue, which 
is large and fat, eats like marrow. | 

Oſtriches are ſo numerous, that a man can 
hardly walk a quarter of an hour in the coun- 
try without ſeeing one or more of them. The 
feathers of ſome are black, and of others white, 
The head is very ſmall in proportion to the 
body, which is the largeſt in the feathered 
world, The neck is long, the legs thick and 
of great ſtrength; and the feet, which are 
cloven, reſemble thoſe of a goat. The weight 
of the oftrich's body prevents her being able 
to fly; but when ſhe ſees herſelf in danger ſhe 
runs, and promotes her ſpeed by clapping her 
wings, proceeding with ſuch ſwiftneſs that a 
man muſt be well mounted to overtake her. 
If ſhe finds ſhe cannot eſcape her purſuer, ſhe 
hides her head, and ſtands flock ftill, till ſhe 
is ſhot or ſeized. Oftriches will ſwallow peb- 
. bles, or pieces of iron; but void them whole, 
without any remarkable change. They are 
early tamed, and their eggs are fo large that 
one of them will give a pretty good meal to 
three or four perſons. . The oftriches at the 
Cape do not leave their eggs to be hatched in 
the ſun; for the male and female fit upon them 
by turns. They lay them in the ſand ; but if 
any one touches them, even without doing 
them the leaſt hurt, the oſtrich will forſake 
them. The young ones are not able to walk 
till ſome time after they are out of the ſhell, 
and are therefore attended by the old one till 
they are in a condition to take care of them- 
ſelves. ON 
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The Edolio perfectly agrees with the Euro- 
pean cuckoo, and is moſtly ſeen in high trees 
and thickets. In fine weather it diſtinctly re- 
peats, in a low melancholy tone, Edelioe, Ede- 
Lo; ani üs i ſong He 

Among the Reptiles at the Cape there are 
ſeveral forts of ſerpents, of which the Trees 
Serpent ſeems one of the moſt ſingular. It is 
about two yards long, and three quarters of an 
inch thick. This ſerpent winds itſelf about 
the branches of trees in ſuch à manner, as to 
be hardly diftinguiſhed from them. All the 
difference in point of colour is its being a lit- 
tle ſpeckled. While perfons are gazing at the 
tree, it darts its head in their faces, and ſome- 
times wounds them. It immediately.draws its 


head in again, and always endeavours to aban- 


don the tree; but it deſcends ſo flowly, that 
it is eaſily killed before it comes to the 
god i: VV 

The Dipſas or Thirſt-Serpent is ſo called 
from its bite's cauſing a burning thirſt, It is 
frequently to be met with in the Cape coun- 


tries, and is about three quarters of a yard 
long. 5 In , g f 


Tze Aſp is of an aſh colour, ſpeckled with 


red and yellow). The head and neck are very 


broad; the eyes are flat, and funk in the head; 
and near each of them grows a fleſhy protube- 
rance. They are of various lengths, and ſome af 
meme yards e e 
The Cape Hair-Serpent is about a yard long, 
and three quarters of an inch thick. It is more 
dangerous than apy of the other FR hes 
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a remedy at hand. 
Scorpions are very numerous at the 


tail is longer and narrower. - 


Cow and Turtle, which are eſteemed 
dainties, | 
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bite cauſing immediate death, unleſs there be 


Among the amphibious animals are the Se- 
great 


They have Fiſh at the Cape in great plenty; 
whales, porpoiſes, pilot-fiſh, ſharks, flying fiſh, 


Pike, barbels, carp, eels, lobſters, crab 


ſters, and many other kinds. 


5 Oy- 


There are ſeveral forts of Sea Snails, among 


which the Pearl Snails are moſt worthy of no- 


tice. It is no ſmall pleaſure to obſerve them 
on the ſurface of the water in calm weather, 


when their ſhells ſerve them as boats. 


They 


erect their heads conſiderably above theſe na- 
_ tural veſſels, and, ſpreading out a kind of ſail 


with which nature has furniſhed them, 


move 


along in a manner very diverting to the ſpeCta- 
tor. If when they fail they find they are 
in danger, they draw themſelves cloſe into their 
ſhells, and fink -out of fight. Many of theſe 
ſhells will hold near a quart, and are uſed at 
the Cape as drinking cups. The Cape Euro- 


peaus put to them a foot of filver, ivo 


ry, or 
wood, 


| Cape, 

and harbour moſtly among the ſtones; on 
which account the Europeans are very cautious 
of removing the ſtones with their hands, for 
fear of being ſtung. Their ſting cauſes into- 
lerable pain, and frequently endangers life. 
A Cape ſcorpion is from two and a half to 
three inches long, of a dark green ſpeckled 
with black. It reſembles a cray-fiſh, only its 
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wood, and ſome are curiouſly embelliſhed with 
ornaments engraved on the outſide, 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Cape Town deferibed. An Account of the 
Dutch Government there, and of the Authot”s 
Voyage to Europe. N 252 


[TAVING diſpatched the hiſtory of the 
Hettentots, I ſhall give an account of the 
Cape Town, which extends from the ſea-ſhore 
to the valley, and is large and regularly built, 
containing ſeveral ſpacious ftreets with hand- 
ſome houſes, which have large courts in the 
front, and beautiful gardens behind them. 
The ſtreets, the court-yards, the houſes, and 
every thing in them, are extremely neat and 
clean. The houſes are of ftone; but moſt of 
them are only one ſtory high, and none more 
than two, on account of the violence of the 
eaſterly wind; and for the ſame reaſon moſt 
them are only thatched. hs 
Building at the Cape is very much encou- 
raged by the Dutch Eaft-India company: for if 
any man has a mind to build a houſe, whether 
contiguous to the town or in the country, he 
has ground allotted him gratis, extenſive enough 
for a court-yard, out-houſes, garden, Se. 
The Caſtle is a very ſtrong and ſtately edi- 
ice, of a large extent, provided with all man- 
ner of accommodations for the garriſon, which 
X conſiſts 


, 
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conſi ſts of about 200 ſoldiers. It covers the 
harbour, and is an excellent fortreſs. The ſu- 
perior officers of the company have here very 

ſpacious and beautiful lodgings ; and within it 
are the company's ſtore-houſes, which are large, 
handſome, and commodious. | 

The Church is a plain neat edifice, built of 
None ; but both the body and * ſteeple are 


' thatched. There is an Hoſpital in the town. 


for the ſick, fituated near the company's gar- 
den, and large enough to accommodate ſeveral 
hundred patients. This is of excellent uſe, a; 
ſcarcely any ſhip ever arrives at the Cape, ei- 
ther from Europe or the Indies, without having 
a conſiderable number of ſick on board: and 
the veſſel is no ſooner at anchor than the di- 
eaſed are conveyed to the hoſpital, where they 
are decently lodged, and ſupplied with vege- 
tables, freſh proviſions, and medicines, Thoſe 
who are able to walk about have the liberty 
of the company's garden, from which the hoſ- 
pital is furniſhed with roots and herbs. Thi 
garden is perhaps the moſt extraordinary in the 
world, it containing all the rich fruits, the 
beautiful flowers, and moſt of the valuable 
plants that are produced in 4/a, Africa, and 
America. There are many large and fine gar. 
dens about the town belonging to the inhabi- 
tants, which, as well as that of the company, 
are kept in excellent order. The millions 0 
flowers in the Cape gardens -repleniſh the air 
with the moſt delicious perfumes. - _ 
There is in the town a large building called 
the Lodge, for the uſe of the un. 
| n who 
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who are moſtly brought from Madagaſcar. It 
is divided into two wards, one for the lodging 
of each ſex, and provided with convenient 
tore-rooms, with a large room in which the 
faves receive and eat their allowance, and a 
frong- priſon wherein the drunken and diſobe- 
dient are conhned and puniſhed. It has de- 
cent apartments for the officers ſet over the 
ſlaves, and a ſchool for the Negro children. 
The company has alſo a very handſome 
range of ſtables, capable of containing ſeveral 
hundred horſes; and a great number of fine 
Perfian horſes are kept there, for the ſervice of 
the company and the uſe of the Governor, who 
has a maſter of the horſe, an under maſter, a 
ſadler, coachmen, and grooms. The Gover- 
nor's body coachman is eſteemed a conſidera- 
ble perſon. a 74 | 
The Government is conducted by the eight 
following Councils. Firſt, the Grand Coun- 
cil of Policy, which conſiſts of the Governor, 
who is Preſident, and eight others, who are 
generally the next principal officers in the 
company's ſervice. This Council has the care 
of trade and navigation, and correſponds not 
only with the Court of Directors in Holland, 
but with the Dutch Government at Batavia 
and Ceylon; and they have the management of 
every thing that relates to the ſafety and in- 
tereſt of the ſettlement. MN 
The next is the College of Juſtice, which 
generally conſiſts of the ſame members that 
compoſe the Grand Council. This Court hears 
1 and determines in all civil and criminal _ 
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of moment, that happen among the European 
at the Cape. But if an European who is not in 
the company's ſervice is either plaintiff or de. 
fendant, the three regent Burgomaſters, who 
are magiſtrates annually choſen out of ſuch a 
are not in the company's ſervice, aſſiſt at the 
trial, to ſee that there is no partial judgment 
given on the ſide of the company's ſervant. 
Appeals lie from the decrees of this Court to 
the Supreme Court of : Juſtice in Batavia, and 
alſo to the Supreme Court in Holland. 5 
A third is a petty Court dependent on the 
laſt, for puniſhing breaches of the peace, and 
determining treſpaſſes and ſmall debts. It con- 
ſiſts of a member of the Grand Council, three 
of the burghers, and four of the company's 
immediate ſervants. Copies of all the pro- 
ceedings in this Court, and in the College of 
Juſtice, are, from time to time, tranſmitted to 
The fourth is the Court of Marriages, which 
takes care that all contracts of marriage among 
the Zuropeans at the Cape are allowed by the 
parents or guardians of both parties, and that 


neither party is under any engagement or pro- 


miſe of marriage to another. This being 
proved, a warrant is granted to the paſtor of 
the pariſh where the parties live, authoriſing 
him to publiſh the bans of matrimony from 
his pulpit on the three following Sundays; and 
then, if no perſon appears to forbid the bans, 
to join the parties in marriage. This Court 
conſiſts of the ſame members with the petty 


Court already mentioned, ; 
hs The 
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The fifth is a Chamber of Orphans, which 
conſiſts of the Vice-Preſident of the Grand 
Council, three of the company's ſervants, and 
three burghers. Orphans of fortune cannot 
at the Cape, without the conſent of this 
Chamber, till the age of twenty-five. | 

The ſixth is the Eccleſiaſtical College, for 
the government of the Reformed Churches at 
the Cape, which are three in number, and for 
the proper application of the money given for 
the uſe of the poor. It conſiſts of the three 
paſtors, the two elders of each church, and 
twelve overſeers of the poor, each pariſh hav- 
ing four. So careful is this Council in the ap- 
plication of the charitable collections, that not 
2 beggar is to be ſeen in all the ſettlement. 

In every colony at the Cape is a Court of 
Common Council, conſiſting of a certain num- 
ber of the burghers of each. In the Cape 
Town this Council propoſe matters in favour 
of the burghers to the Grand Council, and 
collect the taxes. But in the colomies they 
hear and determine upon all debts and tref- 
paſſes not exceeding an hundred and fifty flo- 
rins; and alſo try and puniſh moſt crimes com- 
mitted within their juriſdiction. ET 

The eighth are the Boards of Militia, one 
for the Cape Town, and the other for the co- 
lonies, | | | 

I have now given an account of the moſt 
material circumſtances relating to the nations 
of the Hortentots, and the Dutch ſettlement at 
the Cape; and ſhall therefore only add, that 

Vor. A. M | on 
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on the gth of April, 1730, I embarked on board 
the company's ſhip the Staatbouſe for Holland, 
and after an agreeable voyage, in which no- 


thing remarkable happened, arrived on the 


22d of May at Amſterdam, from whence I had 
the pleaſure of returning to my native coun- 
„ | 
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e ee in 
Cape. GEORGE ROBERTS. : 


| 2 H i 17 f . 

The Author fail from London 70 Virginia, and 
from thence to the Cape de Verd Mandi, where 
he. is taken by, Pirates, but afterwards put on 
board his own. Sloop without Provifiens or Na 

ter. He is ſhipwrecked on the Iſland of St. John, 
«where having. remained 3 near two. 1 ears, he 
Felder TOs 5 655 bit neg; ary 


| F HIS yoyage is + inſerted ng purely for 
the ſake of s giving a more diſtinct ac- 
count of the Cape 8 Verd Iſlands, than is to 
den met with in the voyages of thoſe WhO have 
bi M 2 only 
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only touched at them, or ſtaid for a day or two 
to take in a freſh ſupply of wood and water. 
By giving this and the foregoing account of 
the Cape of Good Hope, we avoid numerous re- 
petitions that would have ſwelled this work, 
and many erroneous accounts that would have 
rendered it inaccurate. (5 +7 | 


In the year 1721, Mr. Reberts agreed with 
ſeveral merchants of London to ſail to Virginia, 


and there to take the command of a ſloop, 
which he was to load with a cargo for the coaſt 
of Guinea; and having fold it, he was to pur- 
chaſe ſlaves, and return with them either to 
Virginia or Barbadoes, as he found it moſt for 
the intereſt of his employers; and when he 
had diſpoſed - of them, he was to take in 2 
freight for London. He accordingly ſet fail, 
and on his arrival at Virginia purchaſed a f 
and proper cargo, with which he ſteered to the 
Cape de Verd Iflands.. , .. .. 

But ſoon this unhappy gentleman was in- 
volved in the deepeſt diſtreſs. Near St. N:- 
cholas, one of theſe iſlands, he was taken by 
Pirates, who had three ſhips. One of the com- 
manders treated him with great civility, and 
extraordinary offers were made him to induce 
him to join them; but he reſiſted them with 
the utmoſt ſteadineſs. They, however, at laſt 
conſented to his going on board his own ſhip, 
when a propoſal was even made to allow him 


ſome ſpare goods and neceſſaries; but refuſing 
to drink the Pretender's health, one of the 


commanders, who had before oppoſed every 
e „ - favourable 
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favourable; meaſure, attempted to ſhoot him 
through the bead, and had afterwards the cru- 
elty, — firſt inſulted over him in the moſt 
inhuman manner, to put him on board his o. 1 
veflel at midnight, without proviſions, without 
water, without ſails, or any hands but his two 
boys, one of whom was not more than eight 
years old. His condition was rendered ſtill 
more dreadful by the want of candle, and his 
floop being leaky, and having much water. 
Mr. Roberts went on board with a mind com- 
poſed and reſigned. He firſt with great labour 
and fatigue, by the aſſiſtance of his biggeſt 
boy, pumped his ſloop dry; and day-light no 
ſooner appeared, than he rummaged to find if 
the barbarous wretches had left him any thing 
that might ſupport life; but found only a few 
crumbs in the bread lockers, a little tobacco, 
ten gallons of rum, a ſmall quantity of rice, a 
remnant of flour at the bottom of a caſk, and 
about two quarts of water, which he carefully 
drained out of all the caſks. He had alſo the 
happineſs to find ſome old ſail-cloth, with 
which in three days he patched up a kind of 
ſail, during which he fed on raw flour and rice, 
drinking nothing but rum: but the heat of the 
climate, and the fatigues to which he and his 
boys were daily expoſed, rendering other food 
neceſſary, he made cakes of dough, and his 
water was conſumed. They now felt the ex- 
tremes of parching thirſt, which the rum would 
not aſſuage, and had the proſpect of dying for 
want of water, when they were happily re- 
lieved by a ſhower of rain, of which they 
ns my. ſaved 
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faved about a gallon, befides what they drank 

While the precious drops were falling. They 

now made a kind of pap of flour and water, 
which hunger made them think a delicions 
food. They huſbanded their proviſions with 
the utmoſt care, and about a fortnight after 
caught a ſhark, on which they alſo * drying 
what was left in the ſun, 

About three weeks after their leaving the 
pirates, they, to their great joy, came in fi 
of the Iſland of Sr. Anthony; but having had, 
a day or two before, a freſh ſupply of water 
from the clouds, Mr. Roberts choſe to ſteer for 

St. Nicholas, where he was known. It was late 
in the evening when he reached the anchoring 
place of that iſland, and almoſt dark before the 
boat could be got out; he therefore deferred 
fanding till the next morning. But his ſcanty 
upply of water — now ſpent, the biggeſt 
earndly preſſed his — to let him ſcull 
the boat ys and fill a cag. To this he con- 
ſented, on his A 7 to gene owe f on 
board; y | 
1 Aid boy-whs ue, fodtict gone, han Mr Bu- 
| | Os: overcome by his paſt fatigues, was taken 
| 11, and, ordering the little boy to look out for 
. the Beats went into his cabin, where he inſen- 
4 fibly dropped aſleep, and thus continued till 
| 2 when, returning on deck, he found 
N the ſhip almoſt out of ſight of the iſland. Aſto- 


niſhed and afflicted or this misfortune, and 


| finding that the veſſel had made a great deal of 
water, he began to deſpair of his ever being 


able to make the * without the boy, or to 


. 
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keep the ſhip from ſinking by labouring at the 


ump : her anchor too was out, and he appre- 
Leaded that he ſhould be unable to haul it up. 
However, the danger. of ſinking being. the 
moſt imminent, he applied to that, and in 
three or four hours ſucked the pump dry. Af+ 
terwards, with much fatigue, he, heaved the 
anchor on board. Parched with thirſt, and 
without a drop of water, he remained for ſome 
time near the iſland, without being able to 
make it for want of hands; but at laſt found 
a ſandy bay, where he caſt anchor. The ſame 


evening ſeven Negroes came in a boat to his 


aſſiſtance, bringing with them 20 gallons f 
water; 4 Acalsnable ſupply, that raiſed his 

drooping ſpirits. Theſe people came on board 
at the ſolicitations of the boy on ſhore : but 
Mr. Roberts could not prevail with them to ſtay 


till the next morning, before they attempted 
to ſteer the ſhip into the port of Paragbeſt. 
They immediately weighed the anchor, and ſet 


fail; but in the night the main-ſail ſplit, 
negro ſailors, who had 
got drunk with the rum they had found on 


board, that they betook themſelves to their 
boat, and Mr. Roberts was once more left deſti- 
tute in his leaky veſſel, which he the next day 


endeavoured to ſteer to the land. Z 


While he was thus employed, he, to his 


great ſurpriſe, heard the voices of three men 
in the hold, and on enquiry he found they 


had been left there dead drunk by their com- 


paniong. One of theſe fellows offered to pilot 


the ſloop either into Sc. Fago's or St. Johns; 


„ 
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but not being able to make the land ſo ſoon. 
as they expected, they were all ſo diſcouraged, 
that they laid down in the hold, giving them 
ſelves up for loſt, and would neither pump nor 


work the ſhip, till they heard Mr. Roberts in- 
ſtructing the boy at the helm, when they called 


out to know if he ſaw land, and being anſwered 


that he was ſailing directly to Sr. Jahns, they 


came with the utmoſt alacrity on deck, and of 
their own accord pumped the veſſel dry. One 


of them pretended to know the harbour, but 


when he came near the iſland, was utterly at 2 
loſs, and in this diſtreſs reſolutely infiſted on 


putting the ſloop upon the rocks, till Mr. 


Roberts took up an old gun which had been left 


by the pirates, and threatened to ſnoot the firſt 
who attempted it; upon which the pretended 
pilot leaped overboard, and ſwam to land; and 
ſoon after Mr. Roberts hauled in ſo cloſe: to 
Punto de Sal, that they could almoſt leap on 
ſhore, on which he was left by the other Ne- 
groes. 42 2 1 ; % 4 
It may here ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary 
that Mr. Roberts ſhould be able to converſe 
with the Negroes ; but the wonder will ceaſe 
when the reader is informed, that the language 
of the natives of all theſe iſlands is a diale& 
of that of the Mandingo Negroes, mixed with 
a corrupt Portugueſe, of both which he had a 
tolerable ſmattering. | | 5 


That night Mr. Roberts ſaw. ſeveral of the 
natives on the top of the rocks, and the next 


morning three of them came down, ſwam to 
the ſhip, and welcomed him to their * 
i ey 
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they offered to get him what he wanted, if he 
would go aſhore with them; and on his telling 
| them he could not ſwim, expreſſed their ſur- 


priſe, that a man ſhould venture to ſea with- 


out ſo negefſary a qualification. Theſe were 


foon followed by other Negroes, who brought 


him refreſhments, and he having made a hearty 


meal of a pompion and boiled rice, three of 
them went to catch him ſome fiſh, while the 


others ſtaid to work the ſhip dry. In ſhort, 


after the dreadful fatigues he had ſuffered, and 
his being emaciated by abſtinence and watch- 
ing, he was kindly regaled with a diſh of fiſh 


| for his ſupper, 1 aded to take ſome re- 
| 


poſe, which he gladly accepteee. 
The next day the weather beginning to look 


very unpromiſing, Mr. Roberts was in ſome fear of 
being driven out to ſea; and the Negroes hav- 


ing in vain endeavoured to faſten a rope to the 


rocks, they offered to ſwim with him and his 


boy to land; however, he did not chuſe to leave 
the veſſel while there was the leaſt probabi- 


| lity of ſaving her. But the following dax 
proving very ftormy, in ſpite of all his efforts 


ſhe drove on the rocks, and beat a great hole 
in her bottom. The water now riſing as high 


on the inſide as without, the affrighted Ne- 
| yu left him with the boy, but when the 
ſtorm abated; kindly returned and ſwam aſhore . 


with the lad; and Mr. Roberts now conſenting 
to leave the veſſel, two of them took him one by 
each arm; bidding him not be afraid, but 


{ traſt in S:. Anthony; for they did not doubt 


of carrying him ſafe. However, when = 
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Mr. Roberts's ſituation was however ſtill very 
uncomfortable. He had fixed himſelf upon 
a ſhelf of the rocks, under the covert of others 
I which hung over his head. The rocks aroſe 
| above to an amazing height, and it was not 
without great difficulty and danger, that the 
friendly natives deſcended theſe dreadful preci- 
| pices to his affiſtance, which it was impoſſible 
for him to climb. They were forced to ſwim 
from thence not only to the fiſhing-place, but 
to get freſh water, at a place where a ſpring 
ran from the rocks: they, however, ſpared no 
pains to ſerve him, and ſome of them made 
beds of leaves, and Raid with him in the 
night; while he lay upon his own bed, which 
they had found ſwimming in the ſea, and had 
dried in the ſun. 6 | 
Mr. Roberts and the boy had been ſome days 
in this ſituation, when diſcourſing with the 
friendly natives, he obſerved a man who had 
light hair that was not woolly, and a very 
tawny complexion; who inſtantly, to his great 
joy and ſurpriſe, ſpoke to him in Engliſß. This 
was a Welchman named Charles Frankkin, who 
having been taken by , ſome pirates, had eſ- 
caped from them in the port of Sierra Leona, 
and after ſtaying a conſiderable time in Africa, 
came to this iſland. His converſation afforded 
our Author the higheſt ſati faction; and he 
had hopes of being ſoon delivered from his 
diſapreeable ſituation among the rocks, by 
having the only boat in the ifland ſent to take 
him round into the bay: this boat, however, 
not coming at the time expected, Mr. Roberta, 
. 8 Con- 
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contrary to the advice of all the Negroes, e- 


ſolved to attempt to climb the rocks, and they, 
finding him reſolute, lent him their aſſiſtance. 
With great difficulty he aſcended half way up 
the firſt rock, when looking dawn his head 
grew dizzy, he trembled, and narrowly ef- 
caped falling at once to the bottom; but he 
was ſupported by the friendly Negroes. He 
then got to the firſt reſting place, which is 
at leaſt as high as Sr. Paul's cupola from the 
bottom. They had then a path about three 
feet broad, which ſeemed like a gallery, only 
wanting rails. Along that path they walked 
about three quarters of a mile, or more, ſome- 
times deſcending, but moſtly aſcending ; and in 
ſome places it was ſo narrow, that they were ob. 
liged to paſs firſt, and to reach the end of their 
poles to him. At length, the aſcent grew in a 
manner perpendicular, and two of the Negroes 
mounting before the reſt, ſtruck acrag of the rock, 
as was their cuſtom, to try whether it would 


bear them, when a huge piece tumbled over 


them, and raiſed ſuch a duſt, that the air, as 
far as the fight could reach, ſeemed filled with 
fraoke ; and it made ſuch a terrible noiſe, that 
Mr. Roberts thought all the rocks above them 
were falling on their heads. After all was 
quiet, and the duſt laid, the two above, whom 
it was imagined had been daſhed to pieces, 
came down to thoſe who ſtaid with Mr. Ro- 


Gerts, and rejoiced to find them all ſafe. The 


aſcent for the reſt of the way was now found 
too ſteep for ſo poor a climber as our Author ; 


they therefore with great difficulty and * 
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deſcended with him, and at laſt reached the 
bottom, without any accident. 1 
But the exceſſive heat of the ſun reflected by 
the rocks, and the fatigues our Author had 
endured in this excurſion, threw him into a 
fever, that laſted near a month, during which 
he was attended with the utmoſt care and af- 
fection by theſe humane people, and on his 
recovery was taken in the boat to the harbour; 
and being now ſo weak as to be ſcarcely able 
to ſtand, was faſtened upon the Governor's 
horſe, and conducted to his houſe ; the road to 
which was extremely rocky and uneven. | 
The Governor welcomed him with all the 
ſigns of joy . and would have per- 
ſuaded him to lodge in his houſe; but this 
honour, as it was termed, had been earneſtly 
| ſolicited by Singore Gummis, the ſon of a former 
Governor, who frequently attended him while 
| he was confined among the rocks, and had 
treated him with the utmoſt care and affection. 


- 


Mr. Roberts therefore excuſed himſelf as hand- 


ſomely as he was able, and after having ſtaid 
{ome hours at the Governor's houſe, he was 
conducted to the cottage of his friend Singore 
| Cumms, where he was received with joy, and 
provided for with the utmoſt care. Every day 
ſome of the inhabitants came to ſee him, bring- 
ing fowls, banana cakes, pompions, water 
melons, Sc. He was alſo viſited by the Romiſb 
prieſt of the iſland, who had likewiſe been very 
deſirous of having him at his houſe, Mr. No- 
erte was no ſooner able to walk abroad than 
he returned theſe viſits; and on his recovering 
Vol. X. N his 
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- buis ſtrength, he frequently went with the na- 
tives to hunt wild goats; but oftener attended 
them in fiſhing, on account of its being leſs 
fatiguing ; on which occaſion. they carried 
with them calabaſhes of freſh water, with a 
number of pompions, bananas, and other fruit 
for food. Their fiſhing: utenfils were long 
canes. for fiſhing-rods, cotton lines, and bent 
nails for hooks, which they generally baited 
with crabs. As to their hunting, the Gover- 
nor having the ſole privilege of killing the wild 
oats, none dare hunt without his conſent. 
his was a law made by the Portugue/e when 
they peopled theſe iſlands. from the coaſt of 
Africa, in order to prevent the breed being en- 
tirely deſtroyed. W Syn 07m 
This is one of the principal privileges en- 
joyed by the Governor; who is alſo = only 
magiſtrate, and decides the little differences 
that ſometimes happen among the people. Up- 
on their not ſubmitting to his deciſion, he con- 
ſines them till they do, in an open place, walled 
round like a pound; but inſtead of a gate, 
they generally lay only a ſtick acroſs the en- 
trance, and thoſe innocent people will ſtay there | 
without attempting to get out, except when over- 
come with pathon, they ruſh out in a rage; 
but theſe are ſoon caught again, tied hand 
and foot, and a ſentinel ſet to watch them, till 
they agree with their antagoniſt, aſk''the Go- 
vernor's pardon for 2 out of his pri- 


ſon, and have remained there as long as he 
thinks they have deſerved. Nay, if one kIIE 
another, which hardly happens in an age 


. the Governor can only confine him till he has 
d pacified the relations of the deceaſed; by the 
ls mediation of his friends, who are bound for the 
d eriminal's appearanee, in caſe a Judge ſhould 
A be ever ſent from Portugal to execute Juſtice 2 
1t but impriſonment is here reckoned ſuch a ſcan- 
8 dal, that it is as much dreaded as Tyburn is by 
nt the criminals in England. ' en BAIL 
ed When the Governor has a mind to make a 
** general hunt, all the inhabitants are aſſembled, 
Id who do not exceed 200; and the hunting dogs, 
it. which are between à beagle and a greyhound, 
en are called. At night, or when the Gover- 
of nor thinks proper to put an end to the ſport, 
N- they all meet together, and he parts the goats 
fleſh between them as he pleaſes, ſending what 
n- he thinks proper to his o- houſe, with all the 
ly ſkins; and after he comes home he ſends pie- 
CS ces to thoſe who are old, or were not out a 
p- hunting; and the ſkins he diſtributes among 
N- them as he thinks their neceſſities require, re- 
ed ſerving the remainder of them for the Lord of 
te, the ſol. „% é VU 
en- The natives, who are the moſt ignorant and 
ere ſuperſtitions, as well as the moſt innocent, 
er harmleſs, and friendly of all the Cape at Ferd 
e; Hands, wear in common only a little ſlip of 
ind cotton faſtened to a ſtring before, which paſ- 
ul fing between the thighs, is tied to the fame 
20 firing behind; but their full dreſs is alſo a 
ne piece of cotton cloth, which the men hang over 
he their ſhoulders and wrap round their waiſts; 
ae while the women put it over their heads, and 
ho then wrap it about their bodies ; and on both 
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of them it extends to the calfof the leg or lower. 
This cloth they ſpin and weave themſelves. _ 
The Prieſt, Who was a Negro and very ig- 


norant, ſays maſs, baptizes, and buries the 


dead; but the natives have intermixed with 


theſe rites ſome of their heatheniſh cuſtoms, as 


waſhing before baptiſm; adorning the bride 
with flowers and a garland on the day of mar- 
riage ; ſtripping her of all at night, and put- 


5 ing earth on her head in token of ſubjection; 


ſprinkling the graves of the dead with water, 
and ſometimes with the juice of water melons. 
This iſland, which is named Sr. John's, is 
ſituated in 15. 25“. north latitude, and 7. 27. 
welt from Cape de Lerd; and though very high 
and rocky, yet lying near St. Philip's, appears 
in compariſon of that to be low, It has more 
ſalt-petre than any of the Cape de Yerd Iſlands 
and the Governor offered to procure Mr. Ra- 
berts a cargo ſufficient to load with it a larger 
ſloop than that he had loſt. It grows in ſe- 
veral caves there, covering all the fides 
like a hoar froſt, and in ſome hollow rocks 


like iſicles, as thick as a man's thumb: our 


Author gives very ſtrong reaſons to believe that 
this iſland alſo abounds with copper and gold, 
and formerly great quantities of ambergreaſe 
were found floating in the ſea. 8 

Mr. Roberts endeavoured to perſuade the 


Sovernor to let him repair his old boat, and 


0 over with it to the Iſland of $7. Philip; 

ut he thinking it too ſmall and crazy, denied 
his requeſt : yet propoſed his building another, 
and promiſed to aſſiſt him in the work by the 


labour 


£ 
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labour of all the men in the iſland, if he would 


make it large enough to ſail in without danger. 


This propoſal Mr. Roberts gladly accepted, and 


having ſaved a great number of nails and pieces 


of iron, while confined among the rocks, out 


of the pieces of the wreck brought aſhore 


by the- natives, the boat was begun. He 
dreaded that he ſhould: never be able to finiſh 
it ; but having ſeen ſeveral built from firſt tolaſt, 
his deſire to return to England made him exert 


all his abilities; and the work was compleated: 


for theſe friendly people hewed down the trees, 
and chopped; them into boards and timbers : 
he afterwards caulked his little veſſel with 
oakum, made of ſome pieces of old ropes, and 
with cotton and moſs : he caſed the bottom 
with tallow mixed with aſſes dung burnt to 
aſhes 3 the Governor generouſly ordering a ge- 
neral hunting-match to procure him the fat of 


goats, and alſo. killing a cow for that purpoſe : 
of an old piece of canvas he, made a jib fail : 
the boat was launched by the aſſiſtance of the 
natives, and a ſmall anchor and hawſer were 
got up, which had been left with a buoy in 


te road by a Portugueſe veſlel, before his com- 
ing (6 the iſland. | ge”: + 


Every thing being thus finiſhed, he was 
plentifully ſupplied with beef, goats fleſh, 
maize flour, and fruit; and having paſſed four 
or five days with the Governor and the inha- 
bitants, who deſired no other reward but that 
he would ſpeak well of them to his country- 
men, which might induce ſome Engliſb ſhips to 

| N 3 wude 
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trade with them, he took his leave; and going 
on board with his boy, and two Negro mari- 
ners who came to the ifland in his ſloop, and 
belonged to St. Nicholas, with three of the 
natives, he ſet fail, leaving Mr. Franklin, the 
Welchman, who choſe to continue at St. John. 
FOE EL ee 
abr %lgorm Ora $i foot, 
My. Roberts /ails to the Iſland of St. Philip, 
 _ awhich is deſcribed, and returns from thence to 
St. John's, with /ome Negro Ship-Carpenters, 
' ewho having rendered the Boat more commodious, 
he ſails back to St. Philip's, trades vith the 
ot ber Iſlands, has his Boat flawed to pieces, and | 
enters on board an Engliſh Vel. 0 


HE fame evening Mr. Roberts reached 

St. Philips, and landing the next morn- 

ing, was treated there too with reat kindneſs. 
Captain Thome Santee, who had the title of 
Procurador of Sr. John's, wanted to go to that | 
| and, and informed him, that if he would 
have any thing done to his boat, there were 
two Negroes at Sr. Philips who had been edu- 
cated at the French factory at Senegal, and taken } 
from thence to Nants, to learn the art of ſhip- 
building. Theſe were ſent for, and Mr, No- 
berts promiſing, that if he could find no other 
method of returning to Europe, he would ſet 
them on ſhore near the place of their birth on 
the coaſt of Africa, they joyfully agreed to 


make 


% 
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make ſome alterations, which it was thought 
would render the boat more commodious; and 
there being no timber at Sr. Philip's large 
enough for that purpoſe, they conſented to re- 
turn with him to St. John's. Captain Thome 
alſo prevailed on a ſmith to go with them, in 
order to lend his aſſiſtance. Beſides thefe Mr. 
Roberts took in ſome other paſſengers, who paid 
him ten cotton cloths for their paſſage, ſuch as 
they wear to cover them from. head to foot, 

and of this cloth he made a foreſail. . 1 
The Iſland of St. Philip, alſo called the 
Iſland of Fogo, or Fire, is about ſeven leagues 
from S/. John's; it is ſituated in 159. 20. north 
latitude, and 69. 54. weſt from Cape de Verd, 
and received its name from its being Ayo 
by the Portugne/e on the firſt of May, the feafl 
of St. Philip and James. It is much higher 
than any other of the Cape de Verd Iſlands, and 
appears like a continued mountain up to the 
top. In failing, by it no valleys are to be 
ſeen, they ſeeming only gutters made by the 
ſtreams of rain running down, the mountain 3 
but when a man is on ſhore, and in one of 
theſe gutters, he finds that they are deep val- 
leys, and that their banks are high, noun- 
CCC un een 

The Peak is a terrible volcano, which caſts. 
forth rocks of an amazing ſize to a vaſt height; 
theſe make ſuch a noiſe by their fall, and 
their breaking and rolling down, that our Au- 
thor has heard them in Ein weather at eight or 
nine Jeagues diſtance; and hen they are blown 
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up, you may hear a report like a great gun, or Nu 
rather thunder. In the night-time Mr. Roberts N 
has ſeen the ſtones rolling down the Peak all of 
a flame; and he was told by the inhabitants, c 
that flaming brimſtone ſometimes pours from f 


the Peak like a torrent of water down a ſteep | 
mountain ; after which they can gather what 
22 they pleaſe. Some pieces of it they Mo 
ewed Mr. Roberts ; it is like common brim- n 
ſtone, but of a much brighter colour, and on n 
being burnt gives a clearer flame. At other t 
times, this volcano caſts forth ſuch a quantity u 
of aſhes mixed with cinders, that the adjacent 
parts are covered, and ſome of the goats ſmo- t. 
thered by them. 5 ' Wt 
This iſland has no running brooks, and in u 
ſome places the inhabitants are obliged to go. n 
ſix or ſeven miles for freſh water: yet notwith- f 
ſtanding this, it produces great quantities of t 
4 water melons, feſhoons, and maize, 
ut no bananas and plantains, and hardly any il 
fruit- trees, except wild figs: however, in ſome ti 
of their gardens they have guava trees, oran- ti 
ges, lemons and limes. They have alſo ſome ac 
good vineyards, of which a ſmall quantity of fa 
wine is made; but it is generally all drank-be- ra 
fore it has done fermenting, © © 
The iſland was — inhabited by the be 
Portugue/e, to whom the King gave the land. be 
Theſe brought Negro ſlaves with them, and w. 
ſtocked the country with cows, aſſes, horſes, 
j and hogs; the King ſending goats, which run pl 
wild on the mountains, Hence the profit of m 
their ſkins is reſerved to the crown; and 5 th 
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work, every one en 


that time finiſhed his buſineſs there, and there- 
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who has the management of this revenue is 


called Captain of the Mountains, none daring 


to kill any of them without his licence. It is 
cuſtomary here, and at all the other iſlands, 


for every perſon at his death to give freedom 
to his Blacks. Theſe are now the principal 


inhabitants, there being an hundred Negroes 


Jon the iſland to one of the Whites. They 


make cotton cloths for cloathing, and breed 


| mules, which they fell to other nations. All, 
the inhabitants are Roman-Catholics, but mingle 


with that religion ſome . Pagan ſuperſtitions. 
Moſt of the Whites live with the Governor in 
the town of St. Philip, and have at the ſame 


time country -houſes on that part of their eſtates 


which they keep in their own hands, and ma- 
nage by their ſlaves. Theſe ſupply them with 
food, and the rents of the plantations let to 
the Blacks are paid them in cotton cloth. 
The day after Mr. Roberts weighed from this 
iſland he (TE at St. John's, to the great ſa- 


tisfaction of all the paſſengers, as well as the na- 


tives of that iſland, and eſpecially thoſe who 
accompanied him in the voyage: theſe did not 


fail to brag of it, more perhaps than an Fagliſh 
| raw ſailor would of his firſt voyage to the Ea 


Indies, Mr. Roberts met with the ſame kind 


| behaviour from the Governor and people as 


before ; and'the P carpenters being ſet to 
eavoured to aſſiſt them. 
In about two months the boat was com- 


pleted, and rendered ſtronger and more com- 


modiovs than before. Captain Thome had by 


fore 
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fore Mr. Roberts ſet fail with him, together I 
With three inhabitants of Sz. Philip's, and the 
two carpenters ;' and having ſet them on ſhore 
on the laſt mentioned iſland, failed to Sr. Jago; 
and afterwards traded for ſome time with the 
different iſlands, carrying proviſions to Mayo, < 
where the people ſuffered greatly by famine, 
and loading there and at Bona Viſta with ſalt: 
till at length being at Sz. Nichelas's, his boat, 
while he was on ſhore, was ſtaved to pieces 
on the rocks; He however met with a very 
kind treatment from the inhabitants, and fold 
the pieces of the boat that were ſaved for 12 
dollars; n F 
While Mr. Roberts was there an Eugliſb veſſel Mt 
arrived, commanded by Mr. Harfoot, who pro- 
poſed to trade among the iſlands for cloths, 
and then to proceed to Harbadben. At that 
N deſire our Author conſented to aſ- Þ 
| him in this trade; and, in return, he very 


4: 2% %, 


y 
readily agreed to give him and his little boy, 
who had attended him from iſland to iſland, Þ - 
their paſſage. 9 weiphed from thence, 
they proceeded to Boa Yifta, from thence to 
Mayo, and then ſteered to Porto Praya in the, 
Wand of Sr. art, where they found an Eng- | 
e 
| 
{ 
| 


1iþ ſhip freighted by the Portugue/e merchants, | 
which had come' laden with flaves, wax, and 
elephants teeth from the coaſt of Guinea; but 
had buried the greateſt part of her crew, and? 
was bound to L/. This veſſel, beſides be- 
ing weakly manned, was in a very crazy con- 
dition; whence Mr. Durell, the captain, who | 
had juſt rerovered from à dangerous fit of N 
s | NE13, 6 
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| neſs, was very ſolicitous to perſuade Mr. Ro- 


berts to ſail with him, and aſſiſt him in taking 
care of the ſhip : and to this Mr, Roberts con- 
ſented». 1 


5 * 


HA p. III. 


F A Deſcription of the other Cape de Verd Ihands ; ; 


St. Jago, Bona Viſta, he Je of Sal, Mayo, 
$6: Nicholas, Brama, St. UG, and St. An- 
tonio. 


HE Cape de * Idands * firſt diſ- 
covered and peopled by the Portugue/e, 
were divided among the nobility of that Ling - 


dom, except St. Jage's and. Sf. Phulip's, which 


are governed by men appointed by the King, 
who are generally Portugue/e born, eſpecially 


the former, who has the title of General Ge- 


vernor of all the Cape de Lerd Iſlands, and the 


coaſt of Guinea, from the river Senegal to Si- 
erra Leona, The Lords put a ſtock of cows _ 


and goats on their reſpective iſlands z and he 
who is conſtituted the Lord's ſteward is called 
Governor by the natives. Though his Portu- 
gueſe Majeſty has made Sr. Jag the clearing 
port for all that part of the coaſt of Guinea 
within the above limits, there are no fortifi- 
cations on any of the iſlands, except the latter 
and Sr. Philip's, and none of them are of any 
ſtrength, except at the city of St. FJage, and 


thele are on! ly defended by the natives, ; 
This 


4 
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This iſland of St. Jago, or St. James, which 
took its name from its being diſcovered on the 
-1ſt of May, the feſtival of that faint, is ſituated 


in 15%. north latitude, and 69. 5'. longitude Þ 


from Cape de Verd, and was not only the firſt 


of theſe iſlands inhabited by the Portagusſe, but 
is the largeſt and moſt fruitful of them all. The | 
inhabitants, who are about three Whites to 40 


Blacks, pay no tax to the crown. This iſland has 
plenty of water, and many valleys ; and as it af. 
fords good paſture, it abounds with cows, ſheep, 
hogs, goats, horſes, aſſes, and variety of fow!, 
It alſo produces owes, lemons, pine-apples, 


uavas, cuſtard-apples, bananas, tamannds, þ 
F ; . y ” * - N 3 5 1 


plantains, cocoa- nuts, pompions, water and rat; 


melons, mandyokes, 1 and grapes, 
though they are not allowed to make wine. 


The capital of the iſland is Ribeira Grande, 


where the Governor, Oviodore, and Biſhop | 
reſide. Here alſo is a monaſtery, which is 

| 4 affords the Þ 
fineſt proſpect of any building about the city, | 


adorned with a large garden, an 


except the cathedral. Moſt of the Prieſt? among 


theſe iſlands, as alſo thoſe ſent to Guinea, are | 


Negroes. There are four other towns in the 
iſland, which are Sr. Jago, St. Domingo, St. 


Domingo Abaceu, and Praya: this * is the moſt 


noted port in the iſland. 


Bona Viſta, or Good Sight, ſo named from 


its being the firſt of the Cape de Yerd Iſlands 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe, 18 ſituated in 160. 
100. north latitude, and in 5%. 14. welt longi- 


tude from Cape de Verd. he iſland is moſtly 
low land, with ſome rocky mountains ak | 
* 3s, {andy Þ 
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indigo, and more cotton than all the Cape 


Vant it. When our author was there, moſt of 
| the cattle had died by a famine ; the natives - 


them in biſket, flour, or old cloaths. They uſed. 


of the Exglih, and have learnt to make cot- 


| of the young people of ſome rank, are 
$ wrought in figures, with needle-work of ſilk in 
ſeyeral colours: but the old and the poor have Ji 
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ſandy hills. It produces great quantities of 


de Verd Iſlands beſides, yet there is not one 
of them where there are fewer cotton 
cloths to be ſold: for the inhabitants will 
neither gather the cotton till a ſhip is arrived 
to buy it; nor will the women ſpin till they 


had however tame goats, and lived on their 
milk: they alſo fed on fiſh and turtle. And 
the Englib, who often came there to take in 
a lading of ſalt, hired aſſes and men to bring 
down the ſalt to the fea; for which they paid 


alſo to have a pretty good trade for horſes 
and aſſes, which are the beſt of all that are 
upon the Cape de Verd Iflands. Raw ſilk is 
much coveted by them, for working the bo- 
ſoms of their ſhirts, ſhifts, caps, and womens 
waiſtcoats, | 180 | 
The men generally wear the European dreſs, 
and moſt of them have ſuits of cloaths bought 


ton cloths to imitate the European faſhion. The 
women wear one, two, or three cotton cloths 
wrapped about them like petticoats, and tied 
on with a girdle above the hips, and ſometimes. 
without a girdle, Their ſhifts are made like 
a man's ſhirt, but ſo ſhort as not to reach the 
girdle: the wriſtbands, collar, and neck 
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theirs worked with blue cotton threal. Over 


their ſhifts they wear a waiſtcoat, with ſleeves 


to button at the arms, not above four inches 
deep in the back part, but long enough before 


to tie with ſtrings under their breaſts. Over 


all they wear a cotton cloth in the manner of 
a mantle: thoſe of the married women are ge- 
nerally blue, and the darker the colour, the 
richer it is reckoned ; but the maidens; and 
gay young wives or widows, wear blue and 
white, ſome ſpotted, and ſome figured. They 
however rather chuſe, if they can get them, 
linen handkerchiefs wrought on the edges, and 
ſometimes only on the corners, with red, green, 
and blue filk; the firſt being the colour they 
moſt admire. They wear neither ſhoes nor 
ſtockings, except on holidays; and, indeed, 
at other times the women generally wear 


only a imall cotton cloth wrapped round their 


waiſt, and the men a ragged pair of breeches; 


to which if there be but a waiſtband, and a piece 


hanging to it before to hide what modeſty 
teaches them to cenceal, they think it ſuffi- 
cient. The people of Bona Yifta are fond of the 
Engliſh, and moſt of them can ſpeak a little of 
the eis ronpue. THER 1 4 
The Iſle of Sal, which is the windermoſt of 
all the Cafe de Verd Iſlands, lies in 179. north 
lat. and in 5%. 18“. weſt long. from the Cape 
de Verd. It is moſtly low land, having only 


five hills, This iſland formerly abounded with 


goats, cows and afles, but was deſerted for 

Want of rain. There are abundance of land 
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crabs about the iſland, and the ſea abound 
with many ſorts of fiſh, 


The Iſle of Mayo, or May, mak its name 


from its being diſcovered on the firſt of that 
month. I here grows on this iſland, as well as 
on moſt of the others, and particularly at Bona 


Viſta, a kind of vegetable ftone, which ſhoots 


in ſtems, and forms ſomething like the head of 
a collilower. It is extremely porous, and of 
2 grey iſh colour. The inhabitants, who amount 


to about 200, are not ſo well affected to the 
Engliſb as thoſe of Bona V. na; but they have 
more cows, and theſe are generally the beſt 
and fatteſt on the Cape de Verd Iſlands: they 
have alſo moſt of them goats. They have 
more cotton than they can ule, but are ſo lazy, 


that half of it is loſt for want of gathering. | 


Their habits are almoſt the ſame as thoſe of 
Bona Viſta; but few of them wear their ſhirts 
and waiſtcoats ſtitched in colours. The iſland 
affords fiſh, turtle, and wild fowl. | 

The Iſland of St. Nicholas is the longeſt of 
all the Cape de Verd lands, except St. Jago, 
and is ſituated in 169. 45'. north lat. and 
69, 52. welt long, from Cape de Verd. The 
iſland is moſtly high land. It is fruitful in 
maize, and produces the beſt feſhoons in all 
theſe iſlands, as likewiſe plantains, bananas, 
nee, water and muſk melons, oranges, 
emons, limes, ſome ſugar canes; and the in- 
habitants have vineyards, of which they make 
a tartiſh ſort of wine. There is here likewiſe 


the Dragon tree, from which flows gum dragon. 


The natives [any the beſt cloths and cotton 
_- quilts 
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quilts of all the iſlands : theſe are too good for 
the Guinea trade, but fit for that of Braffl. 
They make them up into cloaths as neatly as 
our common country taylors, and will make 
buttons to jmitate almoſt any pattern you ſhew 
them: they knit cotton ſtockings, tan cow- 
hides, and goat-ſkins, and make tolerable good 
' ſhoes. Their women are by far the moſt 
"houſewifely and ingenious with their needles 
of any of the iſlands; and ſhe who does not 
appear with a worked cap, like thoſe worn at 
Bona Viſta, is thought very idle. The town of 


St. Nicholas is the moſt compact and populous | 


þ us any on all the iflands, though it is not fo 


_ as the city of Sz. Jago; but the houſes, | 


even the church, are only covered with 


| — thatch. The inhabitants are the only 


ople of the iſlands who build boats, with 


which they fiſh, and catch turtle. They | 


have a number of horſes, and there are few 
families that have not a ſtock of hogs and 
fowls. The people ſpeak the beſt Portugue/e, 
and are the exacteſt Roman Catholics o any 
of the iſlands. 

The iſle of e is only a high ivep rock, 
_ the Sr. Nicholas men come to catch 

St. Lucia is about three or four leagues to the 


weſtward. of St. Nicholas; it has ſome goats 


and aſſes, but neither inhabitants nor water. 

St. Vincent is alſo uninhabited, but on the 
north-weſt ſide is a good bay, called Porto Grandi, 
where ſhips may have both wood and water, 
and alſo wild youre for 2. the pains to — 

em. 
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them. Here alſo are many aſſes, and as great 
a plenty of nitre as in the Iſland of St. Jobn. 
'There are more turtle and fiſh caught at this 
| ifland, than at all the other Cape de Verd 
Iſlands. | 
The Iſland of St. Antonio is fituated in 179, 
19/. north lat. and 8. 2“. weſt longitude from 
Cape de Verd. It is little inferior in height to 
St. Philip's, and conſidering the loftineſs of the 
mountains, and the lowneſs of the valleys, it 
contains as much ground as St. Jago. It has 
many brooks of. freſh water, . that render the 
valleys through which they run as fertile as any 
of the Cape de Verd Iſlands in maize, bananas, 
plantains, pompions, muſk and water melons, 
oranges, lemons, limes, and guavas; and has 
the greateſt plenty of wine, though it is the 
worſt and cheapeſt of all the illands. The 
inhabitants have a large ſtock of cows, hogs 
and aſſes. The mountains abound with goats, 
and on one of them is found a ſtone, called by 
| the natives a topaz; but whether it be the true 
topaz or not, Mr. Roberts acknowledges that 
he was not a judge. In this iſland are like- 
c, | wiſe produced great quantities of gum dragon, 
hand abundance of indigo, which is cultivated 
bere with great care, as are alſo large planta- 
je tions of cotton. The natives are almoſt as in- 
ts nocent and humane as thoſe of Sr. John's. 
There are computed to be 2500 ſouls on the 
ne iſland, four fifths of which number are made 
„ up by the ſlaves; who, like the free Negroes, 
have plantations, houſes and wives; and they 
ot cultivate ſome of the beſt places for cotton, 
N+ | O 3 , indigo, 
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the iſland. 


Was ſheathed. They ſtaid about three months 
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indigo, Ic. which are all worked up by theſe 
ſlaves, and managed by a ſteward placed there 
by a Portugueſe Marquis, who is proprietor of 


Tt is now time to-return to the voyage. Mr, 
Roberts ſet fail with Captain Durell; but they 
had hardly left Sr. Jago, when the leaks they 
had attempted to ſtop at that iſland broke out 
afreſh, and were continually increaſing : to 
add to this misfortune, the crew were a ſet of 
the moſt profligate fellows, that would ſcarcely 
ſubmit to the leaſt diſcipline, or obey any 
orders. Being in danger of ſinking, and the 
trade winds not permitting them to return to | 
the Cape de Verd lands, it was at laſt reſolved 
to ſteer to Barbadoes, and that iſland they hap- 
pily reached, entering Carliſie Bay on Chri/tma; | 
day 1724, where the veſſel being hove down, 


in that iſland, and then failed.to Lion, when | 
Mr. Roberts took the firſt opportunity of a | 
paſſage to London, where he arrived in the lat- | 


ter end of June, 1725. 
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Captain James ſts /ail from Briſtol, Pris arrives 
on the Coaſt of Greenland, where he is in great 

Danger from the Ice. He lands in ſeveral 

Places; 4 Crew undergo dreadful Diſtreſſes, 
and the Ship being at length covered with Ice, 
and the Sail. 7 the Crew prepare for ſpend- 
ing the Winter near Charlton {/and. 


BOUT the year 1630, ſeveral of the 
A merchants of Briſtol formed themſelves 
into a company, for diſcovering a paſſage by 
the welt to the South-Sea,. and thence to 7a- 
pan; 
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pan; and as Captain James had been em- 
ployed before in ſome northern voyages, and 
was juſtly eſteemed both a man of integrity, 
and an old experienced ſailor, he was thought 
the fitteſt perſon in the kingdom for attempting 
this long wiſhed for diſcovery. His Majeſty 
King Charles I. being informed of this deſign 
by Sir Thomas 2 who had many years be- 
fore been ſent on an embaſſy to Inde/tan, was 
pleaſed to make known his approbation of it, 
and to confirm the choice made of Captain 

ames. 

Mr. James deſired only a ſingle ſhip of 70 
tons burden, which was built for this voyage, 
This veſſel being manned with 22 men, and 
furniſhed with proviſions and other neceſſaries 
for 18 months, fell down Briſtol channel on 
the zd of May, 1631; but meeting with a 
contrary wind, was obliged on the Sth to put 
into Milford Haven, where ſhe remained till 
the 17th, when taking the advantage of a fair 
wind, Mr. James again ſet fail, and on the 4th 
of Tune came within fight of Greenland. : 

arly the next morning the ſhip was encom- 
aſſed with ice, and the men endeavouring to 
Clear themſelves of it, were the more engaged, 
and the ſhip endangered by frequently ſtrik- 
Ing upon it. 'They however made faſt to a 


See ſome Account of former Voyages, made for 
the ſame Purpaſe, by Captain Davis, in Vol. IV. 
Chap. V. Page 41, and by Captain Hudſon, ard 
Captain Button, 16. Chap, XIII. Page 152. 


large 
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large piece, and with poles laboured day and 


night in repelling the repeated attacks of the 


| 'others ; in which employment all their poles 
were broken. On the 6th the danger increaſ- 


ed, prodigious pieces of ice coming down up- 


on the ſhip with ſuch violence, that ſhe, was 
in danger of being cruſhed to pieces; but by 
ſpreading her fails, ſhe eſcaped this danger, 


yet run upon another piece of ice with ſuch 
force, that the Captain was for a moment 
in doubt, whether ſhe was not ſtaved to pieces; 


and, indeed, this was actually the caſe. with 


the ſhallop. Captain Fames now cauſed the 


; ws e to be hoiſted out, by which. the 


broken ſhallop was recovered and brought up- 


on the deck; the Captain intending to rebuild 
| her the firſt opportunity. All that day it blew 
a perfect ſtorm, and it was not without very 


great difficulty, that he forced his way through 


theſe dangerous impediments, by making all 


the fail poſſible; and, though the ſhip was 


beat againſt the ice, thoſe on board, to their 
great ſurpriſe and joy, brought her off without + 
the leaſt damage. On the 7th and 8th they 


_ endeavoured to double Cape Farewell. On 


the 1oth the ſea near the ſouthermoſt point 


of Greenland being very rough, and ſome pieces 
of ice ſwimming in ſight, higher than the 


main-top-maſt-head, the long- boat brgke from 


| the ſtern, but was with difficulty recovered and 
brought into the ae” + About eight in the 
evening, they were off C 

north latitude, In this courſe they received many 


ape Ręſolution, in 609. 


ſhocks from the mountains of ice: the ſea was 
* filled 
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filled with grampuſles, and the weather was 

n the 17th at night the weather was dark, 
foggy, and ſo ſharp that the fails and rigging 


were frozen: at the ſame time, from the hide- 


' ous noiſe made by the waves, they judged 
themſelves nigh the ſhore ; but in the morning 
my found it was no more than a piece of ice, 
and at the ſame time they perceived the Iſland 


of Re/olution, in the mouth of Hudſon's Streights, þ 


and endeavoured to double the ſouthern point, 
where they obſerved the tide run- with great 
ſwiftneſs into the ftreight, and that the ebb was 


equally ſtrong with the flood. As the fog 


cleared up, they ſaw that the entrance. of the 
ftreight was filled with ice cloſe wedged toge- 
ther, when endeavouring to proceed forwards, 
they were faſt incloſed and driven to and fro 


with it. The fog was here ſo penetrating, as | 


to render the compaſſes uſeleſs. RO 

On the morning of the zoth they had 
doubled the ſouthermoſt point of the Iſland 
of Reſolution, when the wind turning about to 
the weſt, drove both them and the ice towards 
the land, within two leagues of which they 
came into a ftrong eddy of the ſea, that 


whirled both the ſhip and the ice about | 


in a ſurpriſing manner. Prodigious pieces 
were aground in 40 fathoms water, and the 
ebb ruſhing from the broken grounds of the 


iſland, carried them round ſometimes cloſe by 


rocks, and at others ſo near to theſe loft) 
lands of ice, that they were afraid they would 
fall upon them. To prevent their 22 
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kedger and grapnels: theſe pieces drew nine or 
ten fathoms, and theſe they imagined would 


be aground before them, if they ſhould hap- 
pen to be driven on ſhore. But this expedient. 
not appearing ſufficient to ſecure the veſſel, the 
boat was hoiſted out in ſearch of a place of 
ſafety among the rocks. But ſhe was inſtantly” 


incloſed, and the men were obliged to haul her 


upon the ice, to prevent her being daſhed to. 


pieces, and to drag her from piece to piece. 


In the mean time the whirling of the ice broke 
the two floating pieces from the ſides of the ſhip, 
and the kedger and grapnels were carried away. 

They then made ſigns to the boat to return, 


which ſhe with great difficulty performed, and 


in the mean time they recovered their grap- 


nels. The boat was, however, manned anew, 
and with difficulty recovered the kedger. It 


was with extraordinary joy they ſaw her re- 


turn; for having dropped anchor in a ſhallow 
rocky bottom, they had loſt fight of her, and 
ſuppoſed ſhe was unfortunately ſunk with one 
third of the crew, The ſhip had now only 


Y three fathoms water, and lay under the ſhelter 


of a large piece of ice that was aground, and 
kept off the floating ice, that would otherwiſe 


have driven upon her: but at the return of 
the tude was aſſaulted with pieces, that * 
| half-hour. threw the men into great dif> 


treſs, and obliged them to work continually to 


keep them off, At high water the great my 
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dtiven on ſhore, they faſtened two large pieces 
of ice to the ſides of the ſhip, with their 
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of ice that was their buckler was afloat ; and, 
' notwithſtanding all their endeavours to ſtop it, 
got away from them, and left them in imminenr 
danger from the ice that drove in upon them; 
but at the return of ebb, this large piece 
came again aground, in fo favourable a 
manner as to ſhelter them all the reſt of the 
ebb. All night they worked hard in ſhifting 
their cables and hawſers, and making them 
fait aloft to the rocks, that the ice might the 
better paſs under them ; but all day and night 
it ſnowed hard, and blew a ſtorm at weſt, which 
drove in the ice out of the ſea upon them ; in 
oppoſing which the hook of the kedger, two 
arms of the grapnels, and two hawlers were 
broken, and the ſhallop was much bruiſed. 
This tide the harbour was choaked up with 
ice, in ſuch a manner, that it ſeemed firm and 
immoveable ; but at ebb, ſome large pieces 
came aground, altered the courſe of the other 
ice, and put the ſhip on the rocks. | 

The following tide the ſhip was driven upon 
a ſharp rock, a part of which aroſe above the 
water, higher than the main-maſt ; and as the 
water ebbed, ſhe heeled ſo much to the fſea- 
ward, that there was no ſtanding in her; and 
as it was apprehended that ſhe would ſoon over- 
ſet, the men got upon a piece of ice, and went] 
to prayers ; but at the coming in of the tide, 
ſhe began unexpectedly to come to rights, and 
they ſoon to their great joy ſaw her afloat, 


They now worked hard to change their ſitua- 


tion, and to have as much of the ice as they 
could between them and the rocks. For th | 
2 ; purpok | 
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purpoſe, they with axes and bars of iron broke 
the corners of it, to make way for its paſſing 
by them, .and to get as much of the ſofter Kid 
of ice about them as poſſible. Captain James now 
went on ſhore, which he could eaſily do, the ice 
joining ſo as to form a continued footing to the 
land; and having erected a beacon of ſtones, 
he placed a cok upon it, and named it the 
Harbour of Gd 's Providence. At low water thoſe 
pieces that were aground broke with a thun- 
dering noiſe. „ 
On the 23d, in the morning, the ice drove 
up with the flood among the broken grounds, 
and with the ebb flowed all out, except a large 


piece that came aground and ſettled near the 


ſhip. Captain James then took the boat, and 
went aſhore on the eaſt fide of the iſland, and 


having climbed up a hill, to ſee if he could 


deſcry any place free from danger to which he 
might fteer the ſhip, he obſerved one that 
ſeemed likely to anſwer his purpoſe ; but while 
he was viewing it, he heard the great piece of 
ice ſplit near the ſhip in four pieces. This 
made him apprehend the deſtruction of the veſ- 
ſel; on which he haſted to the boat, and 
thence to the ſhip, when to his great joy he found 
ſhe had received no damage. He now ſent the 
boat into the cove he had diſcovered, and at 
her return unmoored the ſhip, and with all 
79 55 ſpeed warped her away from the ice; 

ut they had not got a mile from it before it 
broke all to pieces in ſuch a manner, that all 


on board were certain the ſhip would have been 
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ſunk had. ſhe continued a lade longer in her 


former ſtation. 


Having entered the cove they made the ſhip 


faſt to the rocks, which being done, Captain | 
James went again on ſhore to ſee what he could 


diſcover. He found it all broken rocky ground, 


without ſo much as a tree, herb, or blade of 
graſs upon it. As the ponds were ſtill frozen, 


no fowls were as yet to be expected, and there 


was no ſign of either deer or bears. How- 
ever, he ſaw one or two foxes; and from a few Þþ 
fire-brands, bones of foxes, and whale bones, 
it appeared that ſome of the ſavages had been 
there ſome time before ; yet it was not eaſy to 
imagine what could have invited them thither, 
as the ſoil was entirely barren, and the ſea, | 


at leaſt at that time, void of fiſh. The Captain 


called this Price's Cove, from the name of the 
maſter of his ſhip : it is in latitude 61. 24, 
and from the high grounds they could ſee 
Sir Thomas Button's Iſlands. 3 

A freſh gale ſpringing up at eaſt on the 24th 
in the morning, they ſteered between great 
pieces of ice that were aground in 40 fathoms, 


and twice as high as the top-maſt head, when 


failing out of the cove, he endeavoured to gain 
the north ſhore ;- but though for the ſpace of a 
league they had clear water, the ice was 
wedged together in the offing as thick as poſſi- 
ble, and notwithſtanding it continued blowing 
hard from the eaſt, they could make no-way 
through it, the ice grating with ſuch violence, 
that it was apprehended it would wrengh the W 
planks from the ſhip's ſides, Thus they con- 


tinued 


/ 
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tinued driving among the ice till the 26th, 
without their being able, even from the top- 


| maſt head, to diſcern as much open ſea as 


amounted to half a quarter of a mile ; but then 
the weather clearing up, they had calm ſun- 
thine ; yet the nights ſtill continued ſo cold that 
their rigging froze. They continued failing 
till the 5th of Juſy thro? thoſe obſtructions, with 
variable winds and fogs, and ſometimes a calm, 
when having clear weather, they obſerved Sa- 
EBburyIiand, and ſoon after Prince Charles's Cape 
and Mill 1/and ; but the fea to the north-north- 
welt, and indeed all around them, appeared en- 


cumbered with ice, which gave Captain James 


much concern, from his finding it . impoſlible 
that year to proſecute the diſcovery as he in- 


| tended to the north-weſtward. The ſhip was 


fill in the greateſt danger, and the people on 
board were a thouſand times under the appre- 
henfions of her being beaten to pieces. 

Hudſon's Streights Foray at the iſland of 
Reſelution, and ending at Driggs's Hand, are 


-about 120 leagues long. In the entrance they 


are generally about 15 leagues broad, and be- 
tween Drogps's Iland and Cape Charles are 
about the Freadth of 20 leagues, 'The north 
ſhore is the ſtraiteſt and cleareſt from ice, but 
there are many ſmall low iſlands on its coaſt, 


lere is a certain tide, but no current. 


Captain James being now convinced of the 
impoſſibility of doing any thing to, the north- 


weſtward, ſteered on the 16th welt-ſouth-weſt 


towards Mans/eld Iſland, which at three in the 
afternoon of the enſuing day he gained ſight 
1 P 2 > ©; Th 
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of, the ſhip receiving in her courſe many dread. 
ful ſhocks from the ice. Here the crew were 
put to half allowance of bread. In the even- 
ing ſhe came to an anchor, when ſending the 
boats to ſound, it was found that the water 
flowed from the weſt-ſouth-weſt, and the highett 
tides, as far as could be perceived, had not 
ſwelled above two fathoms. The ſhip ſtood of 
and on a good way down, but could find little 
or no drift wood or beaſts on the iſland, nor 
any thing uſeful, except a few fowls, one of 
which they ſhot. Mansfield Iſland is low land, 
and has ponds of freſh water, but no graſs, 


jt being entirely barren. - _ 


The wind coming favourable on the 18th, 
they ſet ſail, intending to fall in with the weſtern 
land; but after ſteering for a ſhort time, 
through what they began to hope was an open 
ſea, they came to a firm range of ice: upon 


this they ſtood to the ſouth-weſt ; but at length 


fell in with thick frozen ruts, in which they 
were ſometimes faſt locked up, and at others 
were able to proceed farwards by the help of 


the wind, generally ſuffering the inconvenience 


of a very thick fog. At length they were incoſed 
with ice for three days together, and notwith- 
ſtanding they hoiſted all their ſails, and it blew 
a hard gale of wind, the ſhip ſtirred no more 
than if ſhe had been in a dry dock: the crew 
therefore went all out upon the ice to ſport 


and recreate themſelves z when ſome of the flat 


pieces being meaſured were found to be 1000 
—_ | 
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This was the firſt day in which the men 

began to murmur, thinking it impoſſible to get 
either forwards or backwards, and dreading 
left they ſhould not be able to land in order 
to ſpen@Þthe winter. The Captain encouraged 

them as much as he was able, and to chaſe 
away theſe apprehenſions, made them drink a 
health to his Majeſty on the ice, the ſhip ſtill 
continuing under all her fails without a ſingle 
man on board. The Captain himſelf ſaw the 


juſtice of their fears, and apprehending 


chat they ſhould be frozen up in the ſea, or- - 
dered that a fire ſhould be made but once a 
day, and that with only a certain number of 
faggots which the ſteward was to deliver to 
ge cook by tale, in order to prolong the 
fuel. | : | 
On the firſt of Auguſt they perceived the ice 
to heave and ſet a little, occaſioned by a ſwel- 
ling ſea that came from the ſouth-weſt, which 


gave them great comfort, as it made them 
0 


pe they ſhould foon get out of the ice. On 
the third, they obſerved a little open water to 
the north-weſtward, and feeling a ſea flow 
from thence were perſuaded of there being an 
open ſea to the weſtward. On the fifth, they 
ſaw the ſea clear, but could by no means wor 
themſelves to it with their fails; therefore 
about fix in the evening they let fall an anchor 
in 50 fathoms water, and ſtood with their poles 


and oars to puſh off the ice to the leeward, at 


which labour they continued all night. In 
the morning the wind coming up at north-weſt 
they weighed with much joy, and ſoon got 
Fs: into 
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into an open ſea to the ſouthward in latitude 
582..28', On the 11th, they entered the bay 
called Hubbart's Hepe, and in the night came w 
to an anchor with the kedger ; but afterwards 


attempting to W had the misfortune to 
loſe it, though they had not another on board. 


They then proceeded to the ſouthward, and on 
the 13th in the afternoon, when it was ſome- 
what hazy, ſaw ſome breakers ahead, and en- 
deavouring to get clear of them ſuddenly ſtruck 
upon the ls + the ſhip being under her 


top- ſails, fore-ſail, and ſprit-ſail, with a freſh 


gale of wind. Upon this dreadful accident 
they immediately ſtruck all their fails, and 
having providentially two or three good ſwel- 
ling ſeas, which heaved them over the rocks, 
they caſt anchor, and ſoon found that the ſhip 
had received no damage, though ſhe had three 
ſuch terrible blows that all on board thought 


her maſts would have ſhivered to pieces, and 


that ſhe was certainly bulged. 

On the 2oth they came to an anchor off a 
int of land bending away to the ſouthward. 
hey called this the New Principality of South 
Wales, and drank to the health of Charles then 
Prince of Vales. At this time the weather 
was calm, but on the 2 1ſt at night the wind 
roſe, and the ſhip drove in ſuch a manner as 
made them imagine they had loſt their an- 
chor, upon which they attempted to weigh it 
by means of the 'capſtan, in doing which 
they found it had hitched, and upon the chop- 
ping of the ſea, threw the men with ſich 
force from the capſtan, that they were dreadfully 


> 


bruiſed, | 
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bruiſed, and one of them had like to have loſt 
his head, by its being entangled in the cable. 
Mr. Price, the maſter, narrowly avoided breaking 
his leg, and the * foot was wrung off 
at the ancle; the fleſh of his leg was alfo torn 
off, and the bone cruſhed to pieces, ſo that he 
was forced to have his whole leg cut off above 
the knee to prevent a mortification | 

On the 27th in the morning coming to a 


| high land, they ſtood towards it, and came to 


an anchor in five fathoms water, when Capt. 
James ſent off the boat well manned and armed, 
with written inſtructions, and a ſtrict charge to 
return before ſun-ſet ; but the evening came 
without his hearing any news of the boat, 
which gave him great uneaſineſs, eſpecially 
when he found that his ſhot and falſe fires 
were ſpent in vain, whence he ſuppoſed that 
ſhe was either loſt, or that the people in her 
had fallen a prey to the ſavages ; and this he 
had the greater reaſon to fear, as there was a 
fire upon the ſhore, though no returns were 
made to his falſe fires. The proſpect of 
thoſe on board the ſhip was now very dread- 
ful, for they had not hands ſufficient to weigh - 
the anchor or manage the fails : but at length, 
to the inexpreſſible joy of all on board, the 
boat returned, when the men excuſed them - 
ſelves, by declaring that upon their coming 
aſhore, a ſudden ebb had obliged them to 
wait the return of the tide. They reported 
that they had diſcovered the tracks of deer and 
bears, and ſaw many fowls, of which they had 
Killed ſome: that a conſiderable quantity of 

wood 
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wood was growing on the land, and that a good | 


deal was thrown on ſhore by the waves, but 
they could diſcern no ſign of inhabitants. 
On the 2gth in the morning a ſhip was diſ- 
covered about four leagues to the leeward, 
which proved to be a king's ſhip commanded 
by Captain Fox, who exchanged the uſual ſa- 
lutes with them. That evening Mr. James 


{ent his boat aboard of her, and the next morn- 


ing the Captain and ſome of his officers paid 
Mr. James a viſit, and were rgceived in the 
heſt manner his circumſtances would permit. 
He ſtaid aboard the ſhip till the evening, and 
the next morning ſtood away to the ſouth-ſouth- 
weſt. The month of Auguſt concluded with 
ſnow and hail, and the weather was as ſevere 
as it is commonly in England in the depth of 
winter. | fs 


On the third of September they ſtood in for 


the ſhore, and arriving at a cape named it 
Henrietta Maria, from her Majeſty's name. On 
the fourth they had a violent ſtorm ; but thougn 
at noon the weather cleared up, yet in the 
evening there came a great rolling ea from the 
north-north-eaſt, with a very high wind from 
the ſouth-eaſt, and a moſt dreadful tempeſt of 
wind, lightning, ſnow and rain, continued all 

night. The ſea, which ran mountains high, 
waſhed over the deck, poured into the hold, 


and made its way into the bread room, where 


it ſpoiled almoſt all the proviſions. This dread- 
ful hurricane continued till the fifth in the 
evening, with ſuch violence, that they had the 

| 9 greateſt 
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which the Captain named Lord Meſton's Iſlan 


in order to ſearch for a paſſage into the river 
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greateſt difficulty to keep every thing faſt in 
the hold. 
On the 1oth they made an ifland about 
eight or nine leagues long, in latitude 53. 1 
bl 
after which they ſtood to the eaſtward, and on 
the 11th made an iſland in 52% 45). upon 
which the Captain went aſhore in his boats, 
and afterwards fent ſome of the men to another 
part of it; but neither he nor they could find 
any vegetables, or ſo much as a' little ſorrel, 
ſcurvy-graſs, or the leaſt relief for the ſick 
men. p 's 
On the 12th in the morning the wind blow- 
ing hard at ſouth-eaſt, the ſhip, through the 
negligence of thoſe on the deck, ran upon the 
rocks, and a wreck ſeeming inevitable, the 
carpenter's tools, a barrel of powder, fix muf- 
quets, fiſhing-hooks, lines, pitch and oakum, 
with a tinder-box and matches, were ſent on 
ſhore. In the mean time they laid out an 
anchor to heave the ſhip aftern, threw out all 
the coals, ſtaved the water in the hold; and 
fet the pump to work in order to lighten the 


ſhip, intending to have done the ſame with 
the beer; but at length, after continuing five 
Hours ſtriking in the moſt dreadful manner, 


the got over the rocks in a very leaky condi- 


tion. 


On the 13th they ſtood to the weſtward, 
but there being no anchoring ground that 
promiſed ſafety, it was reſolved to ſteer to the 
northward towards the bottom of Hudſen Bay, 


of 
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of Canada, and if that failed, to winter I .. 
the main land, which would be preferable ta ese 
their being placed among rocks or iſlands. ſno 
In the evening of the 14th a ſtorm aroſe, Ml fig 
when the ſhallop being towed a-ftern, ſhipped ere 
a great ſea, and was ſunk with the keel up- thi 
wards, ſo that ſhe was inevitably loſt. The b 
ſhip had now only one boat left, and that in ac. 
crazy condition, The. ftorm continuing all wi 
night with an 5 ſea, they began w Ca 
prepare for death, but about noon the next i the 
day the weather cleared up, when they ſaw it. 
two iſlands, and running into an opening be- bee 
tween: them, found a. good anchoring place, 
one fide of which was formed by Lord H ejtea's 83 
Iſland. ., Here they remained till the 19th, 
during which it ſnowed and blew ſo violently, 
that they durſt not put out their boat. 8 4. 
On the 19th the wind ſhifting to the north- MW 
north-eaft, they weighed and flood to the ſout- _ 
ward.; but about noon the wind turning to the 3 
ſouth, they came to an anchor under another 
iſland, upon which the captain went aſhore, and 
named it the Earl of Bri/tcl's Iſland. While 9 
the Captain wandered about, the carpen ter re- 
paired. the boat. This iſland was fo barren, 
that there was not any herb upon it, and Mr. bu 
James finding neither fowl nor. fiſh, returned to ſh 
the ſhip, and after ſteering about and fre- th! 
quently landing, at laſt came to Char/tor Iſland, ga 
where they were on, the 7th of October, when un 
it ſnowed fo violently, that they were forced JF VV 
to clear the deck with ſhovels, Fond the * | 4 
freezing over all parts of the ſhip, made = 
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jeſemble a lump of ice; and though the ſun 
ſhone out the following day, it had not the 


lighteſt effect upon it. The cold now in- 


creaſed to fuch a. degree, that ſcarcely any 


thing could be preſ-rved from freezing even 


by the fire ſide, and the ſails being ſtiff and 
covered with ice were of no uſe. The boat 
with great difficulty went on ſhore, and the 
Captain ſeeing the winter come on ſo faſt, ſent 
the carpenter to cut wood, and others to carry 


it to the water ſide, whilſt thoſe in the boat 


brought it on board. 
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A Houſe built on ſpore for the Sick. The Ship 

run aground to prevent her being ariven to 

Sea, or dafped to pieces againſt the Rocks. 

' The Manner in which they /pent the Winter in 
that inhoſpitable Climate. 5 


PIA men having brought as much wood on 


board as could be conveniently ſtowed, the 


ſick men deſired to have a little houſe or hovel 


built on ſhore, wherein they might be better 
ſheltered from the weather, in 51h Bb to recover 
their health. Upon which Mr. James took the 
carpenter and other proper perſons, and hav- 
ing choſen a place, they were immediately ſet 
w work. In the mean time Captain James, 
with ſome attendants, ranged the iſland in 
ſearch of inhabitants, but found none; and re- 
turned much ſatigued, the ſnow reaching up 
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to the middle of their legs. The ſailors now 
took down the top-ſails, and making great fires 
upon the hearth in the hatch-way, thawed and 
dried them, and then carefully laid them up 
between decks. n : 
On the 12th the main-ſail was taken down, 
and being thawed by the fire was carried on 
ore to cover the new- erected houſe. 
On the 14th, ſonſe of the men being ſupplied 
with ammunition, went early in the morning 
to traverſe the country, and ſearch for ſome 
creek or cove for the ſhip, and on the 15th 
returned with a ſmall lean deer, which they had 
cut into four quarters. 'They reported that they 
had ſeen a few more, but no ſign of any other 
beaſt, though they had wandered 20 miles, and 
brought the deer above 12. In this excurſion 
they 155 in the woods, where they were al moſt 
periſhed with cold, nor could they recover 
themſelves in three or four days after. 
On the 19th the Lieutenant and five more of 
the men deſired leave to try their fortune in 
travelling about the iſland ; but though they 
- wandered very far in the ſhow, ſtaid out all 
night, and returned miſerably diſabled with 
cold, they took nothing; and what was {till 
worſe, loſt one of their company; for Jer 
Barton, the gunner's mate, being very weaty 
attempted to croſs a pond, that was a quarter of 
a mile over, to ſave himſelf the trouble of go- 
ing round ; but when he was in the middle, 
the ice broke, cloſed upon him, and he was 
never ſeen more. 1 \ 
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It now began to blow and ſnow ſo hard that 
the boat could hardly get on ſhore, and the men 


were obliged to land from it by wading in the 


thick congealed water; and a barrel of beer 
being landed, froze firmly in the houſe in one 
night; but being thawed in a kettle over the 
fire was good for nothing. Thoſe on ſhore 
then broke the ice of a neighbouring pond to 
come at water, but it having a loathſome ſmell, 
orders were given for none to touch it, leſt it 
ſhould be infectious. This diſappointment in- 
duced them to fink a well near the houſe, 
where they found excellent water, which in 
their opinion taſted like milk. On the loth 
the Captain ſet the carpenter to work to make 
a boat that might be carried over the ice, and 
uſed wherever there was water; the Captain 
alſo ordered the men to make traps to catch 
foxes, many of which were daily ſeen; ſome 
were black and white, whence it was concluded 
that there were ſome entirely black, whoſe ſkins 
the Captain told the men were of great value, 
and promiſed that whoever took one of them 
mould have the ſkin for his reward. Upon 
this they made ſeveral traps, and walked thro? 
the ſnow, which was very deep, to place them 
in the woods. The ſame day the Captain took 
the latitude of the iſland, which he found to 
ve 52 degrees. Thus, notwithſtanding the 
dreadful ſeverity of the climate, this inhoſpi- 
table iſland is but thirty minutes farther north 
than London. „ | | 
On the 12th their houſe took fire, but the 
flames were ſoon extinguiſhed ; however, as 
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they were obliged to keep an extraordinary fir 
night and day, this accident made the Cap- 


tain order a conſtant watch to look after it. 


Mr. James continued on ſhore till the 17th, 
during which it ſnowed and froze extremely: 
the ſhip from the ſhore reſembled a piece of ice 
in the form of a ſhip, the ſnow was all frozen 
about her, all her fore-part and fides were firm 
ice, and the cables were frozen in the hayſe, 
The Captain now went on board, where he 
ſpent the nights in the moſt gloomy reflec. 
tions, without the leaſt hopes of ſaving the 
veſſel, or the probable aſſurance of its being 


poſlible long to endure the extremities to which 


they were all reduced. The men were oblig 


ed every day to beat the ice off the cables, 
whilſt ſome dug it out of the hawſes with 
the carpenter's long caulking iron ; in which 


work the water froze on their cloaths and hands, 
and ſo benumbed them, that they could hardly 


get into the ſhip without Lg, heaved in with 
à rope. 


On the 22d in the morning, the gunner, who 
had had his leg cut off, - and was bu- 
ried in the fea at a good diſtance from the ſhip. 
Some days before his death, he had deſired 
that he might be allowed to drink nothing but 
ſack, to which the Captain conſented ; but th: 


bottle in which it was contained Gas at his 


bed's head, as did the plaiſter at his wound, 


though he had a cloſe boarded cabin in the 
. gun-room, as many cloaths. upon him as were 


convenient, and a pan of live coals kept con- 


On 
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On the evening of the 23d, juſt after watch 
was ſet, a large piece of ice came acroſs the 
hawſer, and four more followed after it, the 
leaſt of which was a quarter of a mile over, 
The Captain and all on board were much ter- 
rified, imagining that theſe pieces of ice would 
drive the ſhip upon the rocks. They ſtrained 
the cable conſiderably, and in this extremity 
the crew fired ſignals of diſtreſs, which were 
anſwered by thoſe on ſhore, though they were 
unable to come to their aſſiſtance. However, 
| this being newly congealed, only two inches 
thick, thoſe on board broke through it, and 
by ten o'clock it was all gone. | 
t In the morning the Captain ſent for the men 
co come on wur They therefore ſhut up the 
„bouſe, and after being obliged to wade through 
the congealed water, with much pain reached 
WW the boat. When the whole crew were on 
YL board, it was reſolyed to run her aground, in 
order to preſerve her as long as poſſible. This 
1 reſolution being taken, they with great diffi- 
culty landed part of their bread, and a hogſ- 
head of beef: the bread that remained in the 
bread-room, with all the powder, was carried 
up into the great cabin. The ſhip being 
| driven on ſhore, continued to beat violently, 
though ſhe was bedded two feet deep in the 
land, on which the Captain went with the car- 
penter into the hold, and bored a hole with an 
auger in her bottom, and in about fix hours 

the water roſe, broke into the powder and 
bread rooms, and damaged her between decks, 
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when it was every minute expected that ſhe 
would open and break to pieces ; but after 
having beat off her rudder, which was loft, 
The began to ſettle. At night they took to the 
boat; but the water was ſo thick with ſnow, 
that it was with great difficulty they reached 
the ſhore, by double manning four oars; and 
the Captain and his men, on their landing, were 
ſo altered in their habits and voices, and by 
their faces, hair, and apparel being frozen, 
that they ſcarcely knew each other. 5 
Having hauled up the boat, they went in 
the dark along the beach ſide to the houſe, 
where having made a good fire, they eat ſome 
bread and drank melted water, after which 
they deliberated on their ſituation; the Cap- 
tain ordering every one to ſpeak his mind free- 
ly. The carpenter gave it as his opinion, that 
the ſhip was quite foundered, or at leaſt ren- 
dered uſeleſs by the Joſs of her rudder; Mr. 
James however thought otherwiſe, and encou- 
raged his people to keep up their ſpirits, by 
a very pious ſpeech, in which he obſerved, 
that if it was their fortunes to end their days 
there, they were as near heaven as in England. 
He encouraged them to rely upon that Provi- 
'dence which ſupports thoſe who confide in it, 
and that if it ſhould happen that the ſhip was 
foundered, they might at the worſt build a 
Pinnace out of the wreck of the ſhip, in which, 
by the Divine aſſiſtance, they might once more 
be enabled to reach O/d England. To this the 
carpenter anſwered, that no induſtry of his 
mould be wanting to extricate them out ao this 
place: 
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place: that if the crew would aſſiſt him, he 
imagined the iſland produced timber enough 
for building a pinnace, without meddling with 
the ſhip, which might by ſome good chance 
be again rendered more uſeful than now ſeem- 
ed probable: and all the men immediately repli- 
ed, they would do their utmoſt to help forward 
whatever work he ſhould - undertake for the 
public good. The Captain thanked them all, 
and to encourage the carpenter, promiſed to 
give him immediately a piece of plate worth 
10 J. and that in caſe they went to England in 
the pinnace, he would freely give her to him, 
and alſo make him a preſent of 50/7. in money; 
and that all the induftrious ſhould be liberally 
rewarded. Having thus concluded this con- 
ſultation, they ſettled themſelves cloſe about 
the fire, and took their reſt till day-light ap- 
cared... | | , 
; Early the next morning the Captain defired 
the ſurgeon to cut off his hair ſhort, and to 
ſhave off his beard, which became extremely 
troub'eſome from its being frequently frozen 
with large iſicles; and all the reſt having fol- 
lowed his example, prepared for work. The 
firſt thing they were to do was to get the cloaths 
and proviſions on ſhore, and therefore the 
Captain divided the company ; the maſter, and 
a proper number of men were to goon hoard 
to get things out of the hold; the cockſwain, 
with his gang, were to bring the things on 
ſhore in the boat; and the Captain, with the 
reſt of the people, were to carry them . 
POE - 
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mile through the ſnow, to a place where he in- 
tended to have a ſtorehouſe erected: but as for 
the heavier things, it was propoſed to leave 
them on the beach. In the afternoon the wind 
being at ſouth- ſouth-weſt, and the water hay. 
ing ebbed ſo low that they thought ſomething 
might be got out of the hold, they launched 
our the boat, and with their oars made way 
through the thick congealed water. It froze 
extremely hard, and the Captain ſtood on the 
ſhore with great uneaſineſs, thinking that the 
boat would be carried with the ebb into the 
ſea; and if that ſhould happen, they were all 
loit. However, they got ſafe to the ſhip, made 
a fire to ſignify their arrival on board, and fall- 
ing to work, got ſomething out of the hold 
upon the deck; but night approaching, they 
durſt not venture back to ſhore, and therefore 
lay on the bed in the great cabin, where they 
were almoſt ſtarved. 
The iſt of December was fo cold, that the 

Captain went over the ice to the ſhip, the ſame 
way in which the boat had gone the day be- 
fore; and he, with the men, carried upon their 
backs 500 of their fiſh, and a great part of 
their bedding and cloaths, which they were 
obliged to dig out of the ice. The 2d was 
mild weather, and ſome of the men going over 
the ice, they fell in, and were with great dif- 
culty faved ; ſo that not being able to get to the 
ſhip, the Captain directed them to begin the 
ſtorehouſe on ſhore. The ſame evening the 
ice broke, and was driven by the wind out 

of * * On the * everal large pieces of 
| 5 ice 
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ice came acroſs the ſhip; the men, however, 
found a way for the boat; but when ſhe was 


laden ſhe drew four feet water, and could not 
come within a flight ſhot of the ſhore : ſo that 
the men were forced to undergo the hardſhip 
of wading through the congealed water with 
loads upon their backs. In this cold evening 
they cut away as much ice from about the boat 


as they were able to pick out of her with hand- 


ſpikes, and endeavoured to hoiſt her into the 
ſhip, there being but little hopes of going 
backwards and forwards with her again: but 
their whole united ſtrength being inſufficient, 
they were obliged to leave her in the tackles 
by the ſhip's fide _ 

The 4th, being Sunday, they refted, and 


ſpent their time in religious exerciſes. The 


two following days the weather being extreme- 
ly cold, they made bags of their ſtore ſhirts, 
in which they carried the looſe bread- to ſhore 
over the ice. They alſo dug their cloaths and 
new fails out of the ice with iron handſpikes, 
and carrying them on ſhore, dried them by a 
large fire, The 7th was fo exceſſively cold, 
that their noſes, cheeks, and hands froze as 


white as paper; and though the two following 


days continued extremely cold, and there fell 
a great quantity of ſnow, yet they purſued 


their labour in carrying and rolling goods on 


ſhore.” f 

The cold now increaſed to ſuch a degree, 

that by the 19th they could get nothing more 

out of the hold, but were obliged to leave five 

barrels of beef and pork, all their 9 25 
| evers 
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ſeveral other things, which were frozen ſo faſt 
as not to be moved. The 21ſt was fo cold 
that they could not go out of the houſe, but 
on the 23d they went to get the boat on ſhore, 
having before dug her out of the ice. By ten 
in the morning there came ſo thick a fog, that 
it was as dark as night; upon which the Cap- 
tain made them lay aſide their work, and make 
what haſte they could to the ſhore, which they 
had much ado to find without loſing one ano- 
ther. At laſt, however, they met at the houſe, 
but in the moſt miſerable frozen condition ima- 
ginable; for ſeveral of the men had bliſters 
raiſed by the cold as big as walnuts, which it 
was thought proceeded trom their too haſtily 
approaching the fire. a | | 


that no water was to be had by digging ever 
ſo deep, and were therefore obliged to make 
uſe of ſnow water, both for drink and dreſſing 
of victuals. This they found to be very un- 
wholeſome, it giving them ſuch a ſhortneſs of 
breath, that they were ſcarce able to ſpeak. 
All their ſack, vinegar, oil, and every thing 
elſe that was liquid, was now frozen as hard 
as a piece of wood, and they were forced to 
cut it with a hatchet; nay, the froſt was ſo ſe- 
vere as to penetrate within a yard of the fire- 
fide. About this time the Captain recollecting 
that on his firſt landing he had diſovered a 
ſpring at the foot of a hill at a ſmall diſtance, 
near which he had ordered ſome trees to be cut 
for marks to know the place, he ſent three of 
the men that had been there with him, who 

: | at 


heir well being now frozen up, they found 
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at laſt found 1t, and ſhovelling away the ſnow, 
came to the very head, where they found it 
riſe ſtrongly, and to the Captain's great joy 
brought him a can of it. This diſcovery proved 
of vaſt ſervice to the people; for the ſpring 
flowed the whole year, and was never frozen 
ſo hard, but that they could come at it by 
breaking the ice. | 
They now ſettled their bedding and provi- 
fions, and made preparations for keeping Chri/t- 
mas Day in as religious and chearful a manner 
as they were able. And now Captain James 
ſays, that inſtead of a Chri/tmas tale he will de- 
ſcribe the houſe they lived in, with others that 
were adjoining. | . 

On his firſt reſolving to build a houſe, he 


choſe the warmeſt and moſt convenient ſitua- 
tion, and one that was at the ſame time neareſt - 


the ſhip. It'was among a thick tuft of trees, 
under a rifing ground facing the ſouth. This 
building they choſe to erect, from their finding 
they could not dig into the earth to make a 
cave, which would certainly have been the 


| the beſt way, The houſe was ſquare, about 


20 feet each way, which they began to e ect 
by driving long ſtakes into the earth; and 
round theſe they wattled boughs as thick as 
poſſible, beating them down very cloſe. This 


| firſt work was fix feet high on both ſides, but 


at the ends it reached almoſt to the very top, 
where two holes were left to admit the light, 
and let out the ſmoke. They then cut down 
trees, which they proportioned into lengths of 
lix feet: of theſe they made a pile on both 


ſides 
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| ſides the houſe fix feet thick and fix feet high, 
but at both ends ten feet high and ſix feet 
thick. They left a little low door to creep in 
at, and a portal before that, to keep the wind 
from blowing into it. They next faſtened a 
rough tree on the top, upon which they laid 
the rafters, and the main courſe over them, 
which covering the whole, reached from each 
fide to the ground. | | 
The inſide they lined with their bonnet fails, 
then driving in ſtakes made bedſtead- frame; 
about three hdes of the houſe, which doubled 
one under another, the lowermoſt being a foot 
from the ground. Theſe they firit filled with 
boughs, upon which they laid their ſpare fails, 
and then their bedding and cloaths. In the 
middle of the houſe they made a hearth for the 
fire, and round it placed ſome boards to ſtand 
upon, to prevent their being injured by the 
cold damps of the earth ; and with their waſte 
cloaths and ſmall fails they made teſters and 
curtains, | 8 5 
They built another houſe at not above 20 
feet diſtance, which had the ſame ſort of wat- 
tling, but it was leſs. Inſtead of piles on the 
ſouth ſide, all the cheſts were heaped up with. 
in; and indeed the reflection of the fire againi 
them made it warmer than the manſion-houſe, 
Here they dreſſed their proviſions, and the in- 
ferior part of the crew refreſhed themſelves in 
it all day. Ph. , 
The ſtore-houſe, for fear of fire, was 29 
paces diſtant. It was only a rough tree fal. 
ened aloft, with rafters laid from it to the 
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ground, and covered with a new ſuit of fails. 
Within it were laid ſmall trees, ſpread over 
with boughs, on which the bread and fiſh were 
ſtowed, at the diftance of about two feet from 
the ground, in order to preſerve them from da- 
mage; but ather things lay more careleſsly. 
Long before CHriſtimas the manſion-houſe was 
covered thick with ſnow almoſt to the very 
roof, as was alſo the ſecond houſe; but the 
ſtore-houſe was covered all over, on account of 
there being no fire in it. Thus they ſeemed 
to live in a wilderneſs of ſnow, which they 
were obliged to ſhovel away from their doors; 
and this being trampled upon ſerved for the 
Captain's gallery and the ſick men's walk, the 
ſurtace of it being at leaſt a yard above the 
ground. | 
The month of January, 1632, was extreme- 
ly cold. The ſea was firmly frozen, and no 
where to be ſeen. On the 21ſt the ſun aroſe 
along the horizon of an oval figure, twice as 
long as it was broad; but as it got higher, it 
reſumed its common form. On the zoth and 
ziſt, in the beginning of the night Captain 
James obſerved more ſtars in the firmament by 
two thirds than he had ever ſeen before; but 


the moon riſing about ten o' clock, three parts 


of them were eclipſed by her luſtre. The wind 
was northerly and very cold the greateft part 
of the month; but when it was warmeſt, the 
men employed themſelves in fetching wood, 

and working upon the pinnace. 
During the month of February the cold was 
as extreme as ĩt had been any time in the whole 
eur: 
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year, and its diſmal effects were bitterly. fel 
by theſe unhappy people, fome of whom had 
all their teeth looſe, and their gums. ſwelled 
and covered with rotten, fleſh. Others had 
pains in their heads and breaſts ; ſome a weak- 
neſs in their backs : others aches in their thighs 
and knees, and others ſwellings in their legs: 
and by theſe diſorders two thirds of the com- 
pany were under the ſurgeon's hands. 

To remedy theſe dreadful effects of the ſcur- 
vy, the ſurgeon, who was a man of an amiable 
temper, exerted his utmoſt diligence, and 


' riſing early in the morning, picked their teeth 


and cut away the black rotten fleſh from their 

ums, while their thighs, knees and legs were 
Packed in a tub of warm water. There was 
no tree, bud or herb, of which they did not 
make trial; and theſe being boiled in a 


kettle and put into a ſmall tub and baſons, 


they placed it under them, and by bathing the 


aggrieved parts, ſo mollified them that though 


when they roſe out of their beds, they were ſo 
crippled as be ſcarce able to ſtand, yet after 
this had been done half an hour, they were 
able to walk, and were under the neceſſity of 
wading through the ſnow about buſineſs. By 


night however they were as bad as before, 
and then their mouths were again dreſſed, and 


their limbs bathed, before they went to bed. 


' Theſe dreadful diſtreſſes were aggravated by 


moſt of them having no ſhoes to ſecure thei 


ect from the ſnow ; for upon their coming out 
of the ſnow to the fire, they were ſcorched 


upon 
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upon their feet, and the ſtore ſhoes were all 
ſunk in the ſhip; In this neceſſity they faſtened 
clouts about their feet, and with this poor ex- 
pedient endeavoured to perform their duty. 
It may be neceſſary hereto obſerve with reſpe& 
to proviſions; that, as there were no hopes of 
recruiting, the cook ordered them in the follow- 
ing manner. The beef which was to ſerve on 
Sunday night for ſupper, was boiled on Satur- 
day night, for about an hour, in a kettle full 
of water, with a quart of oatmeal. The bee 
being then taken out, the reſt was boiled to 
half the quantity, and the -pottage they eat 
with bread as hot as they could. On Sunday 
they dined upon pork and peas, and at night 
the beef being boiled again, made more pot- 
tage; and thus they proceeded the reſt of the 
week; but as many of the people fell ſick 
after Chriſimas, and from the ſoreneſs of their 
mouths could neither eat beef, pork; ſalt fiſh 
nor pottage, ſome pounded bread in a mortar, 
and eat it after its being fried with a little oil, 
and others boiled peas to a ſoft paſte. | 
In the whole winter they did not take above 
a dozen foxes, ſome of which were dead two 


or three days in the traps before they were 


found, when the blood being ſettled they were 
unwholeſome ; but when one of them was taken 
alive he was boiled to make broth for the 
weakeſt of the ſick men, and the fleſh being 
boiled ſoft, they alſo eat of it. Some white: + 
partridges were alſo killed, but theſe were 

very few. us ge 4 ted RE bo -<: 
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Abroad the ſeverity of the weather :was 
ſcarce to be endured, no cloaths being proof 
againſt it, nor any motion ſufficient to keep 
up their natural warmth. It froze the hair on 
their eye-lids ſo that the men could not: ſee. 
The inſide af the houſe hung with iſicles, and 

even the hed-cloaths, though the beds were 
almoſt cloſe to che fire, were covered with hoar 
froſt, and the ground was pe ten . * 
low the ſurtace. 

On the 15th of March, one of the; men 
| thinking he had ſeen a deer, engaged two 
or three others, with the captain's leave, to 
90 in ſearch of it: but t they returned at night 
without ſucceſs ſo diſabled with cold, that they 
did not recover their former ſtate till a fort- 
night after, their legs and the ſoles of their 
ſecc being covered with bliſters as big as wal- 
nuts. On the 26th, three others alſo deſired 
to go out, in order to try their fortunes, but 
returned evei worſe Gilded, and almoſt wor 
ed with the cold. | 

The providing dime 50 Saris 25 well as 
for making the pinbace was attended with the 
utmoſt difficulty, for the axes and hatchets 
Were all either broke in the blades, ſockets or 
handles, yet theſe were the only inſtruments 
they had to cut down trees and form handles 
for — tools; It was beſides extremely diffi- 
cult to find wood ſit for ſiring; that which was 
green almoſt ſuffocating them with ſmoke, 

and a kind of tu We iluing from that 
Which was dry, al uled a Ware which 
DL 5 uy 


, FEE 
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ugh not-ſo intolerable as the other; covered 
| | them — PE SGI BE 1644 | 0], 26 
* #. The firſt of April being Eafter day, they for 
17 Jemnized i it in a religious manner; both that and 
3 / the two following holidays were exceſſive cold, 
and now they all ſat about the fire: conſidering 
and reaſoning on their preſent ſituation. ¶ The 
3 carpenter had ſome time before been ſo weak, 
that he had been led to his work, and was 
now with four other men not able to do any 


eat their ordinary allowance. The ſeaſon of the 


ou apace, and yet the cold wWas very little 
abated: their pinnace was in an indifferent 
forwardneſs; but the carpenter, inſtead of giving 
hopes of his recovery, grew worſe and worſe, 
and the ſhip — imagined to be full of ſolid 
ice, the we of which would be- ſufficient 
to open the — of any new and ſound veſlel, 


long upon the ground as ſhe had done. In 
ſhort, after laying open their : miſerable and 
helpleſs ſituation, and entering into many diſ- 


ing it was more labour, and the men grew 
weaker and weaker, yet with the firſt warm 
weather they ſhould begin to clear the ſnip ;; 
upon which they ſearched for the tools 

for digging xg ice out of her, when 

ſound they had but two iron bars on . 
and one of them broken, the reſt being ſunk 
kn ow 0 With 3 and four broken 
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thing; the boatſwain, and many more were 
very inſirm, and there were but ſive who could 


year on which all their hopes depended, came 


and more eſpecially of one that had lain o | 


putes, the Captain: reſol ved, that. notwithitand+ 


* | 
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ſhovels, they afterwards began to dig the ice, 
and to lay it about the ſhip in ſuch a manner, 
as to form a barricado to prevent her bein 
—— — when the ice ſhould break in the bay, 
which it was to be feared might in her preſent 
ur condition ſhatter her all to pieces. | 

The 16th _— the moſt comfortable ſun. 
ling day felt that year, they n 
the ſhip's dec of ſnow, and made a fire 
to dry the great cabin, while others were or- 
. to dig through the ice for the anchor, 
which being in ſhoal-water, was diſcovered the 
next day ot brought on board. 

On the 19th, the maſter, and two others; de- 
fired they might lie on board, that they might 
withdraw themſelves from the groans and la- 
mentations of their companions, to which the 
Captain freely conſented; for they had lain 
very incommodiouſly- all the Won wick ſick 
bed-fellows. LOH 1 

The greateſt part of this month was ſpent 
an ſtopping the holes bored in the ſhip to fink 
her, repairing her other damages, and eros 
her from ice: and ſnow, in performing which 
ſuch of the hands as were able laboured with 

at alacrity, and by the 28th the cook had 
Er free the pumps, by pouring boiling water 
into them, when they delivered water very well. 
On the agth'1 it rained all day, which gave them 
great joy, as it was à certain ſign that winter 
was broke up, and though it hailed, ſnowed, 
and was very cold on the two following days, 
yet the rain had given them ſuch ſpirits, that 


1 954 err fire and 
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diverted themſelves by chuſing their . 5 
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T he Weather grows extremely hot, and the FS 
.' breaks. The green Leaves of Fetches diſcover- 
ed, : which prove a az Reſtorative. They 
- od ſome uſeful Stores in the Hold: They float the 

© "Ship into the Sea. Tale a formal Pofiefſion f 

theſe Territories for his Majeſty's Lie. The whole 

Land et on frre. The Captain fixes up an Ac- 

count of his Ab ventarers - 4 r of the 


* Nand. 


H B thaw . now 0 but on dhe 
1 fecond of May the weather was fo ex 
mals ſharp, that thoſe who had any ſtrength 
left durſt not ſtir out of doors, and thoſe Who 
were ſick in bed ſwooned, on being turned. 
On the fourth, when the melted ſnow began 
to lie in plaſhes, ſome cranes and geeſe made 
their appearance; but though the Captain and. 
ſurgeon went out with their guns to try if they 
could kill any of theſe fowl for their fe ck men,. 
they were ſo ſhy, that after having ſpent above 
two hours to no purpoſe, they returned, not 
being able to endure-any longer the fatigue of. 
ſtalking through the ſow, and with ſuch pains: 
in their limbs, that the Captain * * 
ſhould have loſt his legs. 085 Fel 
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On che ninth; they heaved out of the hold 


four buts of beer and one of cyder, which, to 


their great joy, they found to be extremely 


good, 1t having lain under water all the winter, 


hey alſo the ſame day got up five barrels of 


beef and pork. By the 12th they had cleared 
the hold of all the ice, and came at the ſtore 
ſhoes. Upon which they were dried by the 
| fire, and every man fitted himſelf with a pair. 


They alſo found a but of wine, which was 


hard frozen. - - © 


They now fitted the ſhip, in which they 


could find no defect, and therefore hoped that 


ſhe was ſtaunch; but the carpenter was of a dif- 


ferent opinion, and alledged, that now ſhe lay 

on the ground, her defects were filled by the 
ice, which alone kept out the water. 

On the 14th the boatſwain, with ſome other 


hands, brought aſhore the reſt of the rigging, 


which was much ſpoiled by pecking it out of 
the ice; and this they began to reſit, while 
the cooper, though very infirm, was employed 
in making up the caſks. Mr. James intending 
if he could not get the ſhip otherwiſe eaſily: 


off, to paſs ſome cables under her, and 


buoy her up with caſks, The ſame day that 


gentleman having made ſome ſhot with old 
pewter, and the aprons of his guns, for he 
would not touch the carpenter's ſneet led, ſent 
ſome other perſons to ſee if they could kill 
ſome: wild fow! for the ſick, who now grew 
worſe and worſe, and the next day he dug up a 
little piece of ground that was free from __ | 


% 


Deve of Nebel Paſſages d 
and ſowed it with, peas, in hopes of having | 
ſome that were reen. 8 Pk N 
On the 18th died Villlam Cole the carpenter, 
Who was much beloved by all the men. He 
had nearly compleated the pinnace, which was 
a well proportioned, veſſel of about twelve or 
fourteen tons burden, and was twenty - ſeven 
feet by the keel. They were, however, in 
hopes of being able to finiſh her, in caſe the 
ſhip ſhould, prove unſerviceable. The maſter- 
of the ſhip returning from the funeral, ob- 
ſerved the body of the gunner. who died ſix 
months before, under the gun room ports, 
though he had been committed to the ſea at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the ſhip. The next 
day the Captain ordered it to be dug out. He 
was faſt in the ice, with his head downwards, 
and his only leg upwards. ; the plaiſter was 
yet on the ſtump of the other. It is remark. 
able, that he had no noiſome ſmell, and that 
his fleſh. would, ſlip up and down, upon his 
bones like a glove... In the evening he was 
buried by the carpenter. . | 


The ſnow ,. was by. this time pretty well 
8 


* 
* 


3 * 


waſted in the woods, and there being à high 
tree on the greateſt eminence in the iſland, they 
named it the Watch Tower; from the top of 
it they had a view of the ſea, but. could yet 
perceive no appearance. of the ice breaking. 
The aiſt was the warmeſt ſun-ſhiny day they 
had felt in the ifland. The Captain ſent two 
men à fowling, and went himſelf with the 
malter, ſurgeon, and another perſon, with their. 
pieces and dogs, in grder to ſearch the * 

| 1 
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for what they could find; but after having 

wandered eight miles from the houſe, they re- 

turned without the ſatisfaction of having diſ- 

covered an herb or leaf that was eatable, and 

the fowlers had no better ſugceſs. They found 

the ſnow partly evaporated in the woods, for 

| it does not melt there with the ſun or rain, 

| and make land floods as in other climates ; but 

| is ' exhaled by the ſun, and drawn full of 

| holes like a honeycomb, without wetting the 
„ li,” HHT.. 4 064, 0, 

1 They had now ſometimes ſuch hot weather, 

| BY that they could not endure the heat of the ſun- 

| beams, and yet in the night it froze very hard, 

| There was no ſign of the ice breaking till the 

| 24th, when it cracked all over the bay with a 

| 


dreadful noiſe, and about three in the after- 
| | noon they could percelve it float with the ebb, 
| and drive by the ſhip, when they found the 
1 advantage of the barricado of ice they had laid, 
which prevented her being daſhed to pieces. 
The ſame day one of the men ſtriking his lance 
down among the ice, happily ſtruck upon the 
rudder, and brought it up, when others com- 
ing to his aſſiſtance it was heaved into the ſhip." | 
In the mean time the ice began to riſe and 
mount into high heaps againſt the ſhore 
and rocks; but in an hour's time it ſettled 
again. This was a ö ful day, and all the men 
jeaned in returning thanks to God for the re- 
viving hopes it afforded. to 
On the 28th the ſea was pretty clear betwixt 
the ſhip and the ſhore, On the 2gth being 
Prince Charks's birth · day, they ä b 
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and diſplayed his - Majeſty's colours both on 


land and aboard, and named their habitation 
Charles Town, by contraction Charlton, and the 
iſland Charlton land.” On the zoth they | 
launched their boat, and paſſed in it to the 
"ſhip, which was now a new employment. On 
the laſt day of the month they found ſome 
vetches, which were boiled for the ſick; th 
alſo prepared their fails and rigging, and aĩre 
their proviſions; there not being a man able to 
eat any thing ſalt, except the Captain and maſter. 
But the cold ſometimes returned with great 
violence. However, by feeding on the 


en 
| vetches they had fo providentially diſcovered; 


the ſick men gathered ſtrength ſurpriſingly; 
and thoſe —— been ſo ill as to be unable 
to ſtir for two or three months, could enddre 
the air and walk about the houſe. They ga- 
thered the leaves of the vetches ſoon after they 
appeared out of the ground, and having waſhed 
and boiled them, eat them with the oil and 
vinegar that had been frozen; and this Was 


| ſuch a refreſhing food, that moſt of the men 


eat nothing elſe. They alſo eat them raw with 
their bread, and bruiſed them and mixed the 
juice with their drink. By theſe means they re- 
covered ſtrength apace, and having pumped 
the water out of the ſhip, they hung on their 
rudder; heaved out all the balaſt, and carry- 


| ing every thing on ſhore, rendered the ſhip as 


I'ight/as "poſſible, 
On the 16th of Jun there was ſome thun- 


der and lightning, and the weather was ſo hot, 
that the men went into the ponds to ſwim, 75 
"was n | ; & 


190 Capt. Ia MESS VOYAGE for the 
the water was ſtill very cool. There had lately 


appeared 4 ſeveral ſorts of lies, a8 butter flies, 
I Horſe-f1es, and an infinite number of muſke- 
| toes, that tormented the men extremely. 'Theſe | 


the Captain ſuppoſes lie ſenſeleſs in the old 
rotten wood all the winter, and are revived by 
the heat of ſummer. There were alſo a pro- 
digious number of ants, and vaſt quantities of 
frogs in the ponds; but as they were ſpeckled 
like toads, they durſt not eat them; however, 
there were yet neither bears, foxes; nor fowl 
Rt tobe ſtun foo ones eam! O83: 201i Þ 
i Having before dug the ſand from the ſides of 
| | _ the. ſhip, and ſufficiently lightened her, they 
took the ad vantage of ſome high tides, and | 
got her into deep Water. ; Þ 
On the 24th the Captain, who had before 
| | cauſed a very high tree to be cut down, and a 
" croſs to her made of it, now affixed to it. the 
f 


pictures of King Charles I. and his Queen well | 
drawn, and cloſe wrapped in lead, ſo that no 
air could poſſibly hurt them, and between theſe 
affixed his Majeſty's titles, wiz. CHARLES 
King of England, Scotland} France and Ire- 
land, 40% , Newfoundland, and the territories 
to the aueſtauard as far a Nova Albion, and 46 
the northward o the: latitude of eigliy degrees, 
Sc. On the outſide of the lead be nailed a 1lil- Wi 
ling and a fix-pence of King Charles's coin, and 
under it his Majeſty's arms cut in lead, under 


which was the arms of the city of Briſtol; and 
this being Mid/ummet-Day, Capt. James erected 
this croſs thus ornamented, on the top of the 
hill where the men had buried their deceaſed 


com- 
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companions.- By this ceremony he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of theſe territories for his Majelty's 

CÜI;ß FEES LEI BCT 24, WEE 
On the 25th in the morning the boatſwain, 
with ſome of the beſt hands, began to rig the 
ſhip, the reſt ferching the proviſions and other 
neceſſaries on board. About ten o*clock the 
Captain with a lance in his hand, attended by 
another perſon with a muſſtet, went to the watch 
tree, to make a fire on the higheſt part of the 
iſland, in expectation that if there had been 


any ſavages at ſea, or in the neighbouring 
iſlands; they would have anſwered it by ano- 


ther ſignal, by which means he might have 
gone to them, and have obtained ſome uſeful 

intelligence. When he came to the tree he 
laid down his lance, as the ſailor did his muſs 
ket; and while he was climbing, the ſailor un- 
adviſedly ſet fire to ſome low trees that were 
to wind ward; ſo that the Captain had ſcarcely 
ſettled himſelf on the the top of his watch- tree, 


when he perceived that the fire ran from tree 


td tree with ſurpriſing rapidity, all of them 
being dried by the heat of the weather; and 
the wind blowing towards him, he haſted down 
as faſt as poſſible. But he had ſcarcely got 
half way before the fire ſeized on the bottom 
of the tree, and blazed ſo fiercely upward that 
he was obliged to leap off; and though he 
made what haſte he could down a ſteep hill, the 
fire followed ſo cloſe at his heels, that he with 
difficulty-efcaped being burnt to death. The 
moſs on the ground was as dry as flax, and it 
ran like a train along the earth. The muſket 
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and the lance were both burnt. The ſailor 1 


length overtook the Captain, and expreſſing 


reat joy at ſeeing him alive, they went 
bene together, leaving tho fire every minute 


increaſing, and burning moſt furiouſly. The 
Captain flept but little that night, and at break 


of day ordered all the powder and beef to be 
carried aboard; after Which he went to the 
hills to obſerve the fire, where he ſaw it ſtill 
| ſpreading to the weſtward and northward, He 


left a perſon there to watch it, and immedi- 
ately. returning home, bid his people take 


down their new ſuit of fails from the houſes, 
and carry them to the ſea-ſide, in order to caſt 
them in if neceſſary; and afterwards pull down 


the ny. 1 with all poſlible expedition. A. 
- tout noon the wind ſhifted to the northward, 


Lehen the ſentinel came running home, bring- 
ing word that the fire followed him at his heels 


like. train of powder. There was now no 


occaſion to bid them pull down and carry all 
to the ſea - ſide. The tre came towards them 
with a moſt terrible rattling noiſe, being a full 
mile in breadth; and by the-time they had un- 
covered their houſes, and were going to carry 
away the laſt things, it came to their town, (as 


they termed it) and inſtantly-burnt it to the 


however loſt nothing of value, 

The wind then ſhifted towards the caſt, and 
the fire ſpread to the weſtward, © confuming 

all before it. That night they all lay on — 
the ſhip, where they with great folemnity * 


round. oy | 
— carried all- into a place of ſecurity. 
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turned thanks to heaven for their preſerva- 
On the three following days they took their 
water and other things aboard. By this time 
the bay was quite clear of ice, it being all 


gone to the northward. The climate now ap- 


peared very unwholeſome; for in the day-time 
the heat, being increaſed. by the reJeion of 


| the ſandy foil, was inſupportable; yet at night 


the ponds froze an inch thick. But the great- 
eſt inconvenience they felt was from the ſting- 
ing of the muſketoes, againſt which there was 
no defending themſelves; for though they 
made bags to put their heads in, out of an old 
flag, which they tore for that purpoſe, thoſe 
troubleſome inſects made their way through it; 


| fo that their faces were filled with pimples, ac- 
companied by a violent itching and ſmarting. 


On the 1 of Fuly they aroſe early, and the 
Captain cauſed the ſhip to be adorned in the. 
beſt manner he was able, with the flag in the 
poop, and the King's colours in the main-top. 
He had provided a. ſhort account of all the 
events in this voyage, till that day; to which 
was added the ſtate they were in at preſent, 
and how he intended to proſecute the diſcove- 
ry; which he concluded with a requeſt, that 
any noble- minded traveller who ſhould take it 
down, or come to the knowledge of it, would, 
in caſe. they ſhould periſh, make their endea- 
vours known to the King. With this paper 
they went on ſhore with their arms, colours, 
and drums,. attended by the cook with his ket-. 
tle, and marched up to the croſs, near which 

Vor. X. 8 s the 
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che fire could not come; on account of its be- 


ing encompaſſed by a bare ſandy 1 There 
they read morning prayers, and then walked 
about till dinner. After which they proceeded to 
the higheſt hills, in order to ſee which way the 
| fre had ſpread, when they obſerved, it had ex- 


tended 16 miles to the weſtward, and the whole 


breadth of the iſland. After evening prayers 
the Captain walking along the beach ide 
found an herb reſembling ſcurvy-graſs, of which | 
he had ſome gathered, which was boiled with 
their meat for ſupper, when they found it a moſt 
- agreeable food. They had therefore no ſooner 
ſupped, than they went to ſearch for more of | 
it, and carried off about two buſhels.” The 
ſan being now ſet, they aſſembled and went up | 
to take the laſt view of the graves of their de- 
ceaſed companions, and having 'faſtened the 
above paper, which was ſecurely wrapped up 
in lead, to the croſs, they took their boat, and 
departed with a view of never more eng 
their foot on the iſland. © 
The ſoil of this and all the other iNands | 
near it, as likewiſe that of the main, is a light 
white ſand, covered over with a white moſs; 
it is full of ſhrubs and low buſhes, except ſome 
hills and other ſpots that are bare: in theſe 
places-the ſand drives with the wind like duſt. 
his iſland was very full of trees, particularly 
gone and juniper; but the biggeſt tree the 


aptain - faw/ was only a foot and a half in | 


diameter. They ſaw many foxes all the winter, 
and killed ſeveral, but they all went away m 
May. They had a view alſo of ſome — 


ſmall beafts, and ſaw a'few bears, but killed 
none of them. In May there came ſome fowl, 
as has already been obſerved, and particularly 


ducks and geeſe, of which they killed very few: 
8 ad 2 . r 1 ——— : 
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Again ſet ſail, and are capaſed to many Hard- 


| 1 


Hue, and the ęgreateſt Danger frum 
- Rocks, and Ice, till they begin: e deſpair 
returuing. Je Captain again priſeruten 
intended Diſcavery; bit being rexpoſed 
4 Bren n ae ad baut c n 
foi of Sti oh enrol ot ui 

O. 2d of July they chearfully weighed 
anchor, and food overi:for Danby: Hand, 


to take in more wood; and to be ready to ſeize. 


the firſt opportunity of a fair winde: The hip 
was to all apprarance free from damage, and 
alle © laſt the intended voyage: the men were 
in tolerable health, and had ſtill luft a con- 
derable quantity of the 3 they had 
brooghe'f rom England, 3: 7" av N Air 
On their arrival at Danby: Iſland the Capt 


? tain 1 his people went. aſhore, when 


e driven into the ground 
About foot and a half deep. They were of 
me thick neſa of. a man's arm, and being pul- 


tal gi were found pointed b n or 
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ſome other edged tool ; and by them were fire- 
brands half burnt. This diſcovery increaſed 
Mr. James's deſire to ſpeak with ſome of the 
ſavages, by whom he hoped to be enabled to 
increaſe his knowledge of the ſituation of thoſe 
parts; and, perhaps, to ſtart ſome commerce 
that might be of advantage to his country, But 
no inhabitants of any ſort appeared. © 2 

About four in the afternoon he returned on 
board in the boat, which was loaded with 
wood ; but from the 5th to the 22d they made 
little way, being mol dreadfully peftered and 
tormented with ice, and ſometimes they were 
ſo blinded with the fogs, that they could not 
ſee about them, which occaſioned their ſtriking 
upon the ice with ſuch violence, that the coo 
and others ran up to the deck, imagining the 
ſhip had been beaten to pieces: ſhe hourl 
ſtruck ſuch blows, that the hatches were left 
open, to afford the men frequent opportunitie 

of examining and repairing any damage, and 
twenty times in a day the men would run into 
the hold to ſee if ſhe was bulged. At other 
times, when they had made 28 faſt in the 
night to a large piece of ice, they had ſuch vio- 
lent ſtorms that their faſtening broke, and they 
were beat from piece to piece in a moſt dread- 
ful manner. At other times again, they were 
faſt incloſed among great pieces of ice as high 
as their poop. Theſe large pieces were formed 
by one piece running upon another, which 
made them draw eight or ten fathoms water; 
beſides which, the lowermoſt would riſe from 
underneath, and thoſe of five, fix, ag + 
38101 4 eig r 
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June tons, ſtrike the ſhip: under the bulge., 
Among theſe inceſſant dangers, the Captain 
over-heard the men complain, that thoſe were 
happy who had been buried in the iſland, and 
that if they had a thouſand pounds, they 
would give it to lie fairly by them, ſince they 
were deſtined to ſtarve upon a piece of ice. 
The Captain liſtened to them with patience, 
and comforted them till he found them in a 
rr nod) 15 en alba 
On the 22d, after a ſtormy night and a 
thick fog in the morning, the weather cleared 


up, and they ſaw land, which they knew to be 


Cape Henrietta Maria, and inſtantly ſtood in for 
it. In the mean time they made a croſs, to 
which they faſtened the King's arms, and the 
arms of the city of Hriſsol. Coming to an 
anchor in fix fathoms water within a mile of 
the ſhore, they hoiſted out the boat, and tak- 
ing their arms and dogs landed, and upon the. 


higheſt eminence . erected. the croſs, - They 


ſoon. after ſaw ſeveral deer, but though they 
ſtole towards them, and then ſet on their dogs, 
the deer ran off at pleaſure; and after having 
tired both. themſelves and the dogs, they were 
obliged to leave off the chace, none of the 
deer coming within gun-ſhot; when having 
taken half a dozen young geeſe on the pools 
by wading; they returned to their boat, vexed 
at being tantalized with the view of refreſh- 
ments which they were unable to obtain, As 


theſe greyhounds had been very troubleſome  * 


and miſchievous on, board the ſhip, the Cap- 
tain cauſed, them to be left on ſhore. They 
5 3 were 


— 


- 
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Watch, upon which 


— 


were a dog and a bitch of a very good breed 
and the dog had a collar about his neck, in or- 
der that he might be known by future diſcover- 
ers. In this iſland they obſerved no ſign of 


any Inhabitants. 


1 
* 


In che evening they returned on board, and 
ſtood out to ſea, in order to weather the Cape; 


and ĩt proving a moon- light night, they proceed- 
ed among great pieces of ice; but at length. 
finding many of them as dangerous as rocks, they 


let fall an anchor, and all the men were order- 


ed upon deck to man the 8 to each of 
which there was a neceſſity of having four men, 


though it often over- powered their utmoſt ef- 


forts, and came with violent ſhocks againſt the 
ſhip's ſides. However, at break of day, they 
weighed and ſought all ways of clearing them- 
RT TERS: 7 IR IC ; 
In extremities of this kind they laboured 
ſome weeks, giving and receiving near 500 
dreadful blows in a day; ſometimes uſing their 
ſails, and at others having recourſe to their 
anchors, when they could get a little open wa- 
ter, in order to ſuffer the ice to drive to lee- 
ward, At other times they were incloſed 
among it, when it would break and riſe in ſuch' 
a manner as made them every moment expect 
to be beaten to pieces; beſides they had ſuch 
ſtorms in the dark nights as broke their moor- 
ings to thoſe Jarge pieces to which they faſten- 
ed for their ſecurity in the night, © 
At length the ſhip became fo very leaky, 
that they were obliged to pump every half 
the Captain called a _ 
b ci 


— 
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a}, when it being the general opinion that it 
was impoſſible to proceed on account of the 
ice, the Captain reſolved, that when the wind 
_ blewithe ice off the ſouth ſhore, he would then 
ſeek to get between the ice and the land. This 
he knew to be- a deſperate reſolution, all the 
coaſt being ſhoal and foul ground, filled with. 
rocks and ſtones; but the wind turning to 
the ſouth, he ſoon: put this project in execu- 
non, | FS) HB ETD, IG 
On the iſt of Huguſt they were again forced 
to ſtruggle with che ice, and the wind be- 
ing contrary, were obliged to come to an 
anchor near the ſhore, where many pieces of 
ice were aground in ſhoal water, and few of 
them at a greater diſtanee from the other than 
a cable's length. The next day they were in- 
cloſed with extraordinary large pieces, and it 
being a thick fog, they made the ſhip faſt ta 
one of them e 5 
On the zd, 4th, and 5th, they were ſtill in- 
cloſed, and it blew ſuch a ſtorm of wind, that 
erdeavouring to get forward to the weſtward, 
the ſhip ſtruck ſuch heavy blows as made all 
the fore- part crack, Upon this they left off 
working, when the ice broke and roſe under 
them, which put them into as great danger as 
they were in before. The ſhip now made a 
ton of Water every watch, which they pumped 
out before they engaged in any other employ« 
ment. On the fifth at noon they were in 350 
htitude, at 12 leagues diſtance from Cane Hen 
rietta Maria, which was all they had gained 
fiance the 22d of Faiy, All night at blew a 
* . 7 violent 
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violent ſtorm at weſt-north-weſt, and about 
midnight, the hawſer, which they had faſtened 
to a piece of ice, broke, and they loſt four fa- 
thoms of it. The ſhip: beat all night in a 

moſt dreadful manner, being toſſed from piece 
to piece, becauſe the Captain durſt not venture 
to let his men go on the ice in the dark for 
fear of loſing them. The ſtorm continued all 
the next day, and again drove them with the 
ice almoſt to the Cape. 5 

The ſeventh was the moſt comfortable day 
they had enjoyed ſince their leaving Charlton 
Iſland, for the wind turned to the eaſt, and 
they at length got into open water. Their 
dangers were however far from being over. 
The wind ſoon ſhifted, and a range of ice drove 
towards them; but though they prevented its 
falling foul of them, they were in a little time 
ſurrounded by it, and all their hopes of ſafety 

deſtroyed. They no ſooner recovered from this 
diſtreſs than they were involved in others : 
ſhoals of ice, ſtorms, and fogs, ſtill ſeemin 
to conſpire their deſtruction, till on the 19th 
of Auguſt they had paſſed the imminent dan- 
gers, to which they had been expoſed for ſix 
weeks together from the ice. | 

The Captain now reſumed his e of at- 
tempting the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage 
and therefore looked into Cary's Sauan s neft and 
Ne plus ultra. On the 24th he made Nettingham 
Iſland ; but at eight in the evening it began to 
blow a very ſtiff gale, and at nine they had a 
violent ſtorm, which continued all night and 
the next day till the evening, On the a 
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by two in the morning they were ſuddenly got 
2moneſt the ice, when the moon ſhining, they 
erceived it, and would have ftayed the ſhip ; 
t it was ſo thick to the windward, and ſo 
near that they-durſt not. She therefore ſtruck 
upon the ice with great violence, and in the 
morning they could ſee from the topmaſt- head 


a avaſt quantity of it to the north, the north- 


weſt, and round by the ſouth to the eaſt, which 
filling them all with great concern, the Cap- 
tain called a conſultation of his officers. Upon 
this they gave him their unanimous opinions 
in writing, that no advantage could be ob- 
tained by continuing longer in thoſe ſeas, in 
conſequence of which, he ordered the pilot to 
ſteer Ze England, and they purſued their courſe 
2— blinded with fogs, with ſnowy and 
roſty weather, among dilperſed pieces of ice, 
many of which were higher than the top - maſt- 
head, and on the zoth of this month were in 
the narroweſt part of the ſtreight. 

In the beginning of — they cleared 
the ſtreights, after paſſing by mountains of ice 
of an incredible height, far exceeding any they 
had yet ſeen, and the cold ſo exceſſive, that it 
was with difficulty the men could take in the 
top and ſprit-ſails in an evening. On the 8th 
they had a tumbling ſea, the wind coming in 
ſqualls, and the ſhip rolling to ſuch a degree, 
that they were afraid ſhe would have brought 

her maſts by the board; beſides, her ſeams 

gaped ſo much, that they all lay wet, and her 
| leaks required a conſtant attention to the pump. 
However, after this day they ſaw no more * 
K | an 
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and having a favourable wind, came to an an- 
chor in #rifo{ Road on the 22d of October. 
The ſhip being brought into harbour, and put 
into a dry dock, it appeared miraculous that 
ſhe had been able to perform her voyage, for 
ihe had loſt 14 feet of her Keel: all her cut- 
water, and great part of her ſheathing were 
beaten and torn away; her bows were bruiſed 
and broken, many of her timbers cracked, and 
in one place the ſharp rocks had cut through 
the ſheathing, the planks, and an inch and half 
into one of the timber s. 
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An Account of the Expedition. The Dobbs Galley | 


and California /et ſail. A Fire in the Poau- 


dier Room. A particular Account of the Eſki- 


maux Indians, Marble Hand de/crived. 


| HE nation was ſo alarmed at the mis- 
[ fortunes and diſtreſſes ſuffered by Cap- 
tain James and his crew, that no attempts were 
made for the diſcovery of a north-welt paſſage, 
Ve have careſully compared this Gentleman's 
Deſcriptious of Places, Perſons, and Things, «with the 
Account publiſhed by the Clerk of the California; and 


 avhbere the latter has given Particulars that ars very 
curious, omitted by the former, wwe have mferte a them 


between Crotchets thus [ J. 


for 
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for upwards of zo years; but at length many 


others took place; tho' with equal ill ſucceſs. 


At laſt a diſpute ariſing between Arthur Debbs, 
Eſq; and Captain Midaleton, in relation to a 
voyage made for the ſame purpoſe by the lat- 
ter, many "generous and public fpirited per- 
ſons opened a ſubſcription for another trial, 


and for that purpoſe raiſed 10,0001. while the 
Legiſlature condeſcended to encourage the un- 


dertakers, by offering a reward of 20, ooo I. 
in caſe the diſcovery ſhould be made. 

For this purpoſe the Dobbs. galley of 180 
tons, commanded by Mr. William Moor, and 
and the California of 140 tons burthen, under 
the command of Mr. Francis Smith, were fitted 
out and ſupplied with a ſufficient quantity of 
provihons, military and naval ſtores ; alſo ex- 
traordinary wages agreed to be given to all 
concerned, and that no encouragement might 
be wanting, in caſe of ſucceſs, the Captains 


were to have 500 l. each mate 200 l. and every 


other officer a reward ſuitable to his ſtation. 
At the time when the expedition was reſolved 
to be undertaken, I (ſays Mr. Ellis) was in Italy; 
and upon my return to England, had no intima- 
tion concerning it, till Iwas accidentally inform- 
ed of it at Hertford; when the concern I expreſ- 
ſed upon this occaſion, and the paſſion I ſhewed 
for an opportunity of exerting myſelf in fo 


2 
3 * 


lorious a deſign, having reached the ears of 


ome of the principal proprietors, I was fent 


for, and it was agreed that I ſhould go the 
voyage in quality of agent for the Com- 
mittee, without being under the command of 

' ; | any 


f * 
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any officer on board, in order to make exact 
draughts of all the new diſcovered country, 
to mark the ſoundings, to examine the ſalts 
neſs of the water, to obſerve the variation of 
the compaſs, and to collect metals, minerals, 
and all kinds of natural curioſities; and ſo 
great was my eagerneſs to engage in this ex- 


pedition, that in 18 hours from the time 


this affair was ſettled, I was actually on board 
at Grawe/end. | | | 

Among the inſtructions given by the Com- 
mittee, we were to avoid giving the leaſt diſ- 
pleaſure to the natives, and to bring none of 
them away by force; but if they ſhould offer 
themſelves voluntarily in exchange for others 
left in the country, they were to be brought to 
England, while ſuch as ſtayed were to be allowed 


trifles to preſent to the natives, in order to 


conciliate their eſteem ; with ſeeds for garden- 


Tuff and trees not found in thoſe parts, and 
paper, pens and ink, to make obſervations on 
the country. 


The ſhips ſailed from Graveſend on the 2oth 
of May, 1746; and ſteering by the eaſt coaſt 
of England, paſſed by the Iſlands on the north 
of Scotland. Nothing occurred but the com- 
mon circumſtances of wind and weather, till 


the 21ſt at night, when a terrible fire broke 


out in the great cabin of the Dobbs, . and quick- 
ly made its progreſs to the powder room, 
which was directly underneath it, where there 
were no leſs than thirty or, forty barrels of 
powder, beſides candles, ſpirits, matches, and 
other combuſtibles. It is impoſſible to expreſs 
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the confuſion and conſternation of the whole 


crew : every one on board had the greateſt 
reaſon to expect that moment, or the next 
at moſt, was his laſt, You might on this 
occaſion hear all the varieties of ſea elo- 
quence ; cries, prayers, Curſes, and ſcolding, 
mingled together ; yet this did not prevent 
proper meaſures being taken to fave the ſhip 
and our lives. Water in great abundance was 
properly applied, and every other method uſed - 
by thoſe ' who ſtill preſerved their reaſon. As 
to the crew in general, their apprehenſions 
ſuggeſted a variety of expedients, Which they 
one moment endeavoured to execute, and the 
next abandoned, through diſtraction and de- 
ſpair.” Some were for hoiſting out the boats, 
and accordingly the laſhings were cut ; but 
none had patience to hoiſt them out; others 
were for Eng more ſail to come up with 
the California, which was at a great diſtance 
ahead, that, if any ſhould be alive after the 
ſhip's being blown up, they might have a 
chance of ſaving — on board. Chi- 
merical as this was, the reefs were turned out 
of the top-ſails, which were with great diffi- 
culty properly ſet. In the midſt of all this 
hurry, the man at the helm, reflecting that 
the fire and powder were directly under him, 
was quite diſtracted, and thoughtleſs of his 
eharge ; ſo that imagination cannot paint a 
wilder ſcene than was now exhibited. The 
ſhip was ahead to the wind, the fails ſhaking 
with a noiſe like thunder; ſhe then turned, 
and ran right before it, and continued ä 

| Wille 
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while every body waited in an agony for [the 
blaſt that was to put an end to their fears and: 


perplexities: but at length the fire was hap- 


pily extinguiſhed, to- the en J of. 
all on board. oy 
On the 27th we fell in with Soest Sante 


of low ice, and for ſome time after paſſed 5 


through abundance of drift wood, that is, 
pretty large timber floating at ſea, and on the 
ſixth of July began to fall in with thoſe moun- 
tains of ice that are always met with near 
Hudſeus Streights. Fhis mountainous ice is 
of a prodigious bulk, and if I ſhould ſay that 
it is ſometimes five or ſix hundred yards thick, 
I am ſatisfied I ſhould not exceed the truth. 
On the eighth of July we made the iſlands of 
Reſolution, in the mouth of the ſtreights, when 
the fogs ſuddenly clearing up, prevented our 
going on ſhore, and our veſſels 8 one to 
; Peres upon the rocks. 

At theſe iſlands three large and 3 


ſmall canoes full of F/imaux Indian came om 
board to trade with us, bringing whale-bone 


and ſeal ſkins, in exchange for which we gave. 
them hatchets, ſaws, gimblets, Sc. We made 
a conſiderable profit by our dealing with them, 
and they were 15 well pleaſed with this traffic, 


that both the men and women were very eager 


in ſtripping themſelves almoſt naked, that they 
might ſell their cloaths, which W did tor 


knives and pieces of iron. 


The word EAimaux is e ſou an * | 


dian term that fignifies' au eater of raw fleſhy 
to 1 is added a French termination. In- 


T 2 deed 
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deed they are the only nation hitherto known 
that eat animal fleſh abſolutely raw, and this, 
with their having beards, which no other In- 
dians have, makes them believed to be the ſame 
people with the Greenlanders. They are of a 
middle fize, robuſt, and inclinable to be fat; 
their heads are large, and their faces round, 
flat, and ſwarthy; their eyes are black, ſmall 
and ſparkling; their noſes flat, their lips thick, 
and their hair black and lank; their ſhoulders 
are broad, and their limbs proportionable; 
but their feet are extraordinary ſmall. Their 
behaviour is chearful and ſprightly; but they 
ſeem to be very ſubtle, cunning and deceitful, 
2 flatterers, and much addicted to pilfer 
om ſtrangers; eaſily rendered bold by en- 
couragement, but as eaſily frighted. They 
are extremely attached to their own cuſtoms: 
ſome who have been taken priſoners by the 
ſouthern Indians when they were boys, and 
brought to the factories, have for ſeveral years 
regretted their abſence from their native coun- 
try. One of them, after having been fed on 
Engliſb diet, being preſent when an Engliſhman 
was cutting up a ſeal, from which the train- 
oil ran very plentifully, licked up what he could 
fave with his hands, crying, Ah! commend 
«© me to my own dear country; where I could 
get my belly full of this.“ | 
The mens cloaths are of ſeal ſkins, and 
ſometimes of the ſkins of land and ſea fowl 
ſewed together ; each of their coats has a hood 
like a capackin ; it is cloſe from the breaſt be- 
tore like a ſhirt, and reaches no lower 1 
D3SD ET | middle 
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middle of the thigh ; the- breeches are cloſe 
before and behind, gathered like a purſe, with 
a ſtring, and tied about their waiſts: they have 

ſeveral pair of boots and ſocks, which they 
wear one over another, to keep them warm 
and dry. The difference between the dreſs of 
the men and the women is, that the latter 
have a narrow flap behind to their jackets 
that reaches to their heels. Their hoods are 
alſo larger and wider at the ſhoulders, for the 
ſake of carrying their children in them at their 
backs; and their boots are a great deal wider, 
and commonly ſtuck out with whale- bone; be- 
cauſe when they want to put a child out of 
their arms, they ſlip it into one of their boots 
till they can take it up again. Some few of 
them wear ſhifts of ſeals bladders ſewed to- 
Father in nearly the ſame form with thoſe in 
urope. In general, their cloaths are ſewed 
very neatly : this is performed with an ivory 
needle, and the ſinews of deer ſplit fine and 
uſed for thread. They diſcover a good deal 
of taſte in adorning them with ſtripes of diffe- 
ren, coloured ſkins ſewed in the manner of 
borders, cuffs. and robings for their cloaths, 
which all together appear handſome, as well as 
convenient. 3 3 
Their ſnow eyes, as they properly call them, 
are equally well contrived. © Theſe are bits of 
wood, or ivory, neatly formed, to cover the 
organs of ſight, and tied at the back of the 
head: in each piece are two ſlits of the ſame 
length with the eyes, but narrow ; through 
which they ſee very diſtinctly. This inven- 
ö = as 9 tion 
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tion prevents ſnow-blindneſs, a very grievous 


and painful diſtemper, occaſioned by the 
| brightneſs of the light reflected by the ſnow. 


upon the ice, more eſpecially in the ſpring. 
Their uſe ſtrengthens the ſight prodigiouſly, 
and becomes ſo Rare that when they would 
obſerve an object at a great diſtance, they com - 
monly look through them, as we do through 
teleſcopes. 1 | 
The ſame ſpirit of invention 1s ſeen in their 
inſtruments for fiſhing and fowling. Their 
darts and harpeons are well made, as are 
alſo their bows and arrows. They are very 
dexterous in the management of their canoes, 
which are of a conſtruction very ſuitable to their 
occaſions, eaſy of carriage, and quick in mo- 
tion: their frames are made of wood or whale- 
bone, covered all over with ſeal- kin parch- 
ment, except a hole in the middle, which has 
a rim of whalebore or wood round it, to pre- 
vert the water running in from the deck, 
affording only room for one man to fit in, 


his feet being ſtretched forward; and ſome- 


times the ſkin is laced about his waiſt at the 
rim above mentioned, which effectually ſhuts 
out the water. They rub the ſeams with a 
kind of glue or pitch made of ſeals blubber. 
In theſe boats they carry their little conve- 
niences, and their inſtruments for killing whales, 
ſea horſes, ſea unicorns, ſeals, Sc. They 
likewiſe carry flings and ſtones in their canoes, 


with which they can do execution at a great 


diſtance. Their harpoons are headed and 
pointed with ſea horle teeth; the upper end 


ferven 
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ſerves to ſpear the whales, or other large ani- 
mals, when they are ſtruck, the more readily; 
to diſpatch them: the lower end is made uſe of 8 
: to ſtrike the fiſh, and introduce into his 'body 

a barb tipped with iron, which remains there, 
whilſt the other part of the harpoon diſengages 
ijtſelf readily, and comes out. To this barb is 
_ faſtened a thong of ſea horſe hide, at the end 
of which 1s a Fat ſkin blown up; this ſerves 
as a buoy to ſhew where the whale is when he 
es, down, and prodigiouſly fatigues him 
in ſwimming. As ſoon as he expires, they 
with their canoes row him aſhore, and ſtrip 
him of his fat, which ſerves them for food, 
and to burn in their lamps, during the winter. 
Beſides the above canoes for the men, wbich 
are ſharp at each end, about twenty feet long, 
and two feet broad, they have boats much 
larger, that are open, and rowed by the wo- 
men, and though made of the ſame materials 
as the former, will carry above twenty perſons. _ 
On the 17th the ice being very thick about 
us, we made faſt to the largeſt piece we could 
find, with ſeveral ice anchors and ropes, and 
the crew of the . hes as well as we in the 
Debts galley, filled our empty cafks with freſh. 
water, out of the ponds that are commonly 
found upon the ice, Two days after the ice 
opening, we got under an eaſy fail, and pro- 
ceeding through vaſt quantities of it, at length 
reached Marble Ifland, from whence the long 
boats of each ſhip were ſent, commanded by 
- the chief mates, with whom I went to obſerve 
every circumſtance relating to the tides, bon 
| | | Wahat- 
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whatever might furniſh. any lights towards the 
diſcovery of a paſſage. We ſaw ſeveral con-. 
ſiderable openings to the weſtward of this, 
iſland, and 4 that the flood tide came from 
the north- eaſt, the courſe of the coaſt, We re- 
turned and made our report on the 16th of, 
Auguft, on which a council being held, it was 
agreed to defer any farther attempt to make a 
diſcovery till the next ſummer, and to ſteer to 
Port Nelſon, it being preferable to any other 
place in Hudſon's Bay, on account of its being 
the ſooneſt cleared of ice, and its abounding 
with wood, veniſon, and other game. | 

The centre of Marble Iſland lies in the lati- 
| tude of 62. 55/. north, and in 929. weſt long. 

from London. It is ſituated near the eaſtern 
coaſt of Hud/on's Bay, at the entrance of the 
Welcome. its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt is 
ſix leagues, and it is two or three miles in 
breadth. It is high at the weſt end, and low 
at the eaſt. The land is one continued rock 
of an hard white kind of marble, interſperſed 
in ſome places with ſpots of different coloured 
ſtone, as black, blue, and green. The tops 
of the hills are prodigiouſly rent and ſhattered, 
and numbers of huge rocks are confuſedly 
huddled together, under which are deep ca- 
verns, whence iſſue a great noiſe reſembling 
the rolling of waves, By the water that oozes 


out of the clefts, there ſeem to be mines of 
copper and other ores ; for in one place it was 
green, and taſted like verdigreaſe, and in ano- 
ther perfectly red, dying the ſtones over which 


it paſſed of the ſame hue, In the valleys was 
a thal- 
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2 ſhallow ſoil of turf, and but little herbage; 
but in ſeveral pools of freſh water were ſwans 
and ducks, and hard by ſome deer grazing. 
The only harbour is at the ſouth-weſt part of 
the iſland, the entrance of which is but nar- 
row and ſhoal; but within, it is capacious 
enough to hold an hundred fail. 


ANN 
F . II. 

The Ships laid up in a Creek in Hayes's River, 
near the Bank of which they reſolve to ſpend 
the Winter. A Deſcription of the Log-tents, 
- built for the common Men, and the Houſe eretted 
for the Officers. "Of the Climate and natural 
Productions of the Country. : the Dreſs, Habita- 
tions and Manners of the Natives. A Deſcrip- 
tion of York Fort. Ss. „ Ae 


N our paſſage from this 'iſland to port 

- Nel/on we had bluſtering weather, attended 

_ with ſnow, fleet, and thick fogs. We arrived 
in ſight of the ſhoals of that river, which are 
very dangerous, on the 25th of Auguſt, and 
the next day the weather being fine and mo- 
derate, the boats of each ſhip were ſent a-head 
to ſound, and to erect a flag as a mark to fail 
over the flats at the mouth of the ſouthern. 
branch, or Hayes's River. The California got 
ſafe to an anchor, but the Dobbs came aground 
on the flats, and had it blown hard, muſt in- 
evitably have been loſt, The Governor under 
. _ the 
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the Hudſan s Bay Company cruelly ſeized this 
opportunity to compleat our diſtreſs, and ſent 
is boat and people to cut down the beacon, 
which was the only proper mark to guide us 
into a place of ſafety, if we ſhould be b happy' 
as to get the ſhip afloat, as we did the next 
day, when we got to an anchor near the 
California. | 1 5 
As we had intended to winter at Port Nelſon, 
the boats of each ſhip were ſent to examine 
that river, which js the ſineſt in Hudſon's Bay. 
It being navigable for many leagues, and hav- 
ing a communication with the great Lakes. 
behind Canada; the moſt advantageons trade 
might be carried on upon it, provided ſettle- 
ments were made thirty leagues up, where the 
climate may be juftly ftiled temperate. This 
river lies in 57. zol. latitude ; it is about two 
leagues wide at the entrance, with a very good 
channel about a mile broad. Its banks are 
low and covered with large woods, chiefly of 
ſpruce, fir, poplar, birch, larch and willow; 
and abound with deer, hares, rabbits, geeſe, 
ducks, ſwans, partridges, pheaſants, plover, 
and many other fowl, in their proper ſeaſons, 
as alſo variety of fiſh in great plenty, Theſe 
advantages could not however tempt the Cap- 
tains to repaſs the ſhoals and expoſe the ſhips 
to danger in entering the proper channel: we 
therefore ran three miles up Hayes's River, and 
then landed ſome of our ſtores to lighten the 
ſhips, and moored them in a ſafe creck five 
miles above York Fort. 


— 


We 


ſible that the ſeverity of the cold would render 
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Me now turned our thoughts on the methods 
neceſſary for our preſervation, and being ſen- 


it impoſſible to live on board the ſhips, ſome 
of the people were employed in.cutting fire 
wood, and others in building log-tents. This 
contrivance, I ſuppoſe, was borrowed from the 
natives; they were made of trees cut about 
ſixteen feet long, raiſed cloſe together, their 
ends lying one againſt another at the top, and 
extending at the bottom, in the form of the 
roof of a country houſe. The vacancies be- 
tween theſe logs were ſtuffed with moſs, and 
that being plaiſtered over with clay, made a 
warm hut: the door was low and ſmall, there 
vas a fire place in the middle, and a hole over 
it to let out the ſmoke. EO 
The grand buſineſs was building an houſe 
for the officers, and we choſe a ſituation that 
was equally pleaſant and convenient; it was 
on an eminence ſurrounded with trees; the 
main river was half a mile diſtant to the north- 
weſt; near the ſame diſtance was the creek 
where our ſhips lay; at about 150 yards from 
the front was a handſome baſon of water, called 
the Beaver Creek, which in proſpect looked 
like a grand canal; and we were protected 
from the north and'north-caft , winds by thick 
and tall woods. 7 21 — 5 
This ſituation being choſen, I drew a plan 
of our intended manſion, which was approved. 
The houſe was to be twenty-eight feet long, 
and eighteen broad; it was to have one ſtory, 
the 


& 
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the lower rooms fix, and the upper ſeven feet 


high; the Captains and ſome of the principal 


officers were to lie above, and the remainder 


below, with the ſubalterns and ſervants. The 1 


door was to be in the middle of the front, 
five feet high and three broad, with four 
ſmall windows above ſtairs, and the ſtove was 
to be placed in the center, that every body 
might equally porn of its heat. Theſe 
matters being thus adjuſted, all hands were 
ſet to work ; trees were cut down and hewed, 
planks ſawed, and the walls begun by placing 
one log upon another, with moſs between, 


The weather was now exceſſive cold, and 


Hayes's River being frozen quite hard, we had 
ſame experience of what was to be expected 


from an Hud/or's Bay winter. On the 2d of 


November we could not keep 'the ink from 


freezing at the fire. The next day all the 


bottled beer was froze ſolid, though packed up 


in tow, and near a good fire. On the 6th. the 


cold becoming inſupportable abroad, the ſailors 


were diſtributed among the ſeveral huts, which 


were placed in the woods, and the Captains 


and officers, c. went to hve in their new 


houſe, which was chriſtened in the ſea way 
Montague Houſe, in honour of his Grace the 
Duke of Montague, who was one of the ſub- 


ſcribers to this expedition. 


About this time we put on our winter dreſs, 
which conſiſted of a robe of beaver ſkins, 
that reached to our heels, and two waiſtcoats 
under it, a cap and mittens of the ſame, 
lined with flannel, a pair of Indian ſtockings 

over 
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over our yarn ones, made of broad- cloth or 
leather, which reaches up to the mid-thigh, 

with ſhoes of ſoft tanned mooſe or elk ſkin, 
under which we wore two or three pair of 
blanket or thick duffil ſocks; and a pair of 
ſnow ſhoes, about five feet long, and eighteen . 
inches wide, to prevent our ſinking in the 
ſnow, compleated our dreſs. This is the garb of 
the Indians, who have taught it the Engli , and 
nothing can be better contrived both for con- 
venience and uſe ; for when thus equipped, we 
were able to ſtand almoſt the keeneſt cold that 
happened during the winter. 

Our utmoſt {kill and induſtry were now ex- 
erted in forming ſnares to catch rabbits, and 
in ſhooting quis which were ſo numerous 
that a good markſman might kill fixty or 
eighty in a day. The 8 of the fur kind 
are caught in traps of different ſorts, or in nets; 
and thus the beaver is moſt commonly taken: 
they ſpread and dry their ſkins in the ſun, 
and eat the fleſh, which is very fat and de- 
licious. 

Keen froſts continued all the month of No- 
emben. When the wind was weſterly or 
ſoutherly, the cold was very ſupportable; but 
on its changing to the north-weſt or north- 
eaſt, it immediately became exceſſive ſharp, and 
often attended with a ſort of ſnow like grains 
of ſand, that drifted with the wind in clouds 
from every plain, and made it dangerous to 
be out upon the river, or any flat place; for 
this drift ſnow is commonly ſo thick that one 
can ſcarcely ſee twenty yards; every path is 

Vor. X. [8] levelled 
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levelled by it, and ſometimes people have 
wandered in the utmoſt danger of being froze 
to death for hours together upon the ice of 
the river, within half a mile of the factory, 
without being able to find their way to it. 
'The ſevere cold was however felt only about 
four or five days in a month, and generally 
towards the full and change of the moon, 
Which has a great influence on the weather in 
theſe parts. But at other times, tho? there 
is a continued hard froſt, the weather is plea- 
ſant enough. | | | 
The men now began to fetch their pro- 
viſions weekly from the ſhips ; but uſed little 
in the beginning of the ſeaſon, while there 
were plenty of rabbits; nay, they in a good 
meaſure ſupplied us at Montague Houſe with 
them. What they carried backward or for- 
ward, they drew after them upon ſmall ſledges 
made of about a dozen thin ſtaves joined to- 
gether, four in breadth, and turned up at one 
end, the better to ſlide over the ſnow. One 
man could conveniently draw on ſuch a fledge 
above an hundred weight fifteen or ſixteen 
miles in one day. The dogs in this country 
are of the ſize of common maſtiffs; they never 
bark, but grow] when they. are provoked ;_ 
they are the only beaſts of burden uſed by the 
Englihh and the natives, and will draw much 
more, and to a greater diſtance, than the men. 
In long journeys the men generally go before 
them to beat a path with their ſnow-thoes : 
theic dogs are ſoon accuſtomed to RT 
| they 


* 
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they are taught, and being docile and tractable 
are very uſeful, 

Beſides theſe ſmall ſledges, we had others 
that were larger and ſtronger, for carrying 
great weights; they were of the ſame form as 
thoſe before deſcribed ; but ten or twelve feet 
long, and three wide, and required twenty or 
thirty men yoked to draw them. 

In Chriſtmas week, which was ſpent very 
merrily, Capt. Moor propoſed to lengthen, 
raiſe, and deck our long boat for the uſe of 
the diſcovery; and after ſome deliberation, it 
was reſolved on by a majority. This was an 
excellent meaſure, ſince it would have been 
very dangerous to make ſo cloſe a ſearch as 
was neceſſary without it; for with ſuch. a 
veſſel, we might go among rocks, and paſs 
over ſhoals, where a veſſel of any draught *' 
would ftrike : if ſhe came - aground, we could 
get her off, or if ſhe was loſt, the ſhips afford- 
ed a ſafe retreat. 

This affair being ſettled, che boat was drawn 
on a high bank by the ſide of the creek, 
ſheltered by trees, and a log-tent was built 
over her, and covered with fails, with a hre- 
place in the middle, that the carpenters might 3 
be able to work all the winter. | 


'The coaſts of this country extend from the 


latitude of, about 51%. to 58. north, having 
Hudſon's Bay to the eaſt, and Canada to the ſouth; 
but its boundaries to the weſt and north are 
yet undiſcovered. In the ſouthern parts, and 
where We, wintered, the ſoil is fertile; the 
ſurface being a looſe dark mould, under which 
U $- are 


\ 
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are layers of different-coloured clay. Near 
the ſhore the land is low and marſhy, covered 
with trees of various ſorts : within land there 
are large plains with little herbage except moſs, 
interſperſed with tufts of trees, and ſome lakes. 
In the country are a great variety of ſhrubs 
and plants, and many of thoſe known in Eu- 
rope, as the gooſeberry, currant and crane- 
berry. There are fhrubs that bear red and 
black berries, on which the partridges feed, 
The plant by the Indians called Wizzekapuk ka 
is uſed both by them and the Engliſb as a 
medicine, in nervous and ſcorbutic diſorders. 
Here are alſo to be met with ſtrawberries, an- 

elica, nettles, butter flowers, wild auriculas, 
3 many of the Lapland plants, and 
others that are unknown to us. There are 
— quantities of wild rice by the ſides of the 
akes and rivers; there is alſo long graſs, and 
good meadow ground; and at the factories are 
tolerable gardens, eſpecially at York Fort, Alba- 
my and Moo/e River, where moſt kinds of Eng- 
li garden-ſtuff grow very well, ſuch as beans, 
6a 4 cabbages, turnips, and many kinds of 
fallads. Farther within land the country is 
much more fruitful than at theſe places; for 
the ſummers are warmer, and the winters 
ſhorter and leſs ſevere. = | 
There are undoubtedly many ſorts of mi- 
nerals here. I have met with iron ore ; lead 
ore is ſaid to be found in plenty on the ſur- 
face of the earth at Churchill, and the northern 
| Indians frequently bring pieces of copper to 
that factory. There are alſo a gzeat agg 
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of talcs, ſpars, and rock cryſtals of different 
colours, as red and white, the former re- 
ſembling rubies, and the latter very tranſ- 
parent, and ſhooting into pentangular priſms. 
In the northern parts a ſubſtance reſembling _ 
coal is found, which burns; the aſbeſtus, or 
ſtone- flax, is common here; and alſo a ſtone of 
a black, ſmooth, and ſhining ſurface, that eaſily 
ſeparates into thin tranſparent leaves, which 
the natives uſe as looking-glaſſes. The coun- 
try likewiſe abounds in various ſorts of marble, 
ſome perfectly white, and others ſpeckled with 
red, green and hass ec 

There are here frequently ſeen parbelia or 
mock ſuns, and Halos about the ſun and moon, 
which are very luminous, and beautifully tinged 
with all the colours of the rainbow. I have 
ſeen ſix of theſe parhelia at a time. The true 
ſun alſo riſes and ſets with a large cone of 
yellow light perpendicular to it, and no ſooner 
does 1t diſappear than the Aurora Borealis 
ſpreads a thouſand different lights and colours 
over the whole concave of the. ſky, with ſuch 
reſplendent 1 —— that even the full moon 
does not efface their luſtre, though they are 
more apparent when ſhe does not ſhine ; for 
then one may diſtinctly read by them, and the 
ſhadows of objects are ſeen upon the ſnow 
tending to the ſouth-eaſt, The ſtars ſeem to 
burn with a fiery red, eſpecially thoſe near the 
horizon. . 

But to return to the climate, and the 
methods we took to ſecure ourſelves from the 
cold: we uſually put at leaſt an horſe- load of 

OL 3 | wood 
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wood at a time into our ſtove, which was built 
of bricks fix fect long, two wide and three 
high. When the wood was near burnt we beat 
oft the embers, and threw out the brands, and 
then ſtopped up the top of the chimney. This 
cauſed a ſulphureous, ſuffocating ſmell, and fo 
reat a heat, that notwichſtanding the ri our 
of the weather, we often. ſweat : the diffe- 
rence between the cold without and the heat 
within was fo extreme, that our people fre- 
quently fainted on entering the houſe, and re- 
mained for ſome time lifeleſs. If a door or 
window was but opened, the cold air ruſhed in 
with great fury, and turned the incloſed va- 
pours into ſmall ſnow : nor could ,all the heat 
we could raiſe keep the windows, the fides 
and cieling free from ice : thoſe whoſe bed- 
cloaths touched the walls were generally froze 
faſt to them in the morning, and our breath 
ſettled in a white hoar froſt upon the blankets. 
'This happened ſoon after the fire went out : 
as the houſe cooled, the ſap that had been 
thawed in the timbers with the heat, froze, 
ſplitting the wood in cracks, with a 1 1 re- 
ſembling the report of a muſcet. 
No liquid can withſtand the cold; ſtrong 
brine, brandy, and even ſpirits of wine froze, 
but the latter only to a conſiſtence like oil. All 
liquors under the proof of common ſpirits be- 
came perfectly ſolid, and burſt the veſſels that 
contained them, whether of wood, tin, or even 
copper. The ice in the river was above eight 
feet thick. We could keep our proviſions 


ſweet as long as we pleaſed, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance 


i ſtance of falt ; for our game froze the in- 
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ſtant it was killed, and ſome remained ſo from 
October till April, when it began to grow 


The hares, rabbits and partridges, which in 


ſummer are brown and grey, change in winter 


- 


to white. Every animal 1s here furniſhed, by 
nature with extraordinary furs to reſiſt the 
cold, which fall off as the warm weather re- 
turns; and even this is the caſe with the dogs 
and cats brought thither from Eurape. 
I we touched iron, or any other ſmoo 

ſolid ſurface in the winter, our fingers were 


froze faſt to it; if in drinking a dram of 


brandy out of a glaſs, one's tongue or lips 
touched it, in pulling them away the ſkin was 
left upon it. One of our people carrying a 
bottle of ſpirits from the houſe to his log-tent, 


and not having a cork, ſtopped it with his 


finger; but it ſoon froze ſo faſt, that he was 


obliged to loſe a part of it, to make the cure 


practicable, All ſolid bodies, as iron, glaſs, 
and the like, acquired ſo intenſe a degree of 
cold, as to reſiſt the effects of a ſtrong heat 
for a conſiderable time. I have brought. an 
axe, that has been expoſed to the froſt without 
doors, and held it within half a foot of a good 
fire, when pouring water upon it, it has been 


inſtantly formed into a cake of ice, and thus 


remained for ſome time. | K 

We buried our beer twelve feet deep in the 
ground on a bed of willow and graſs, both 
under and over it, and then covered it twelve 


feet deep with a ſoapy earth, yet ſome, of _ 
12 | CAlk.3 
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| Caſks,of ſmall beer next the ſides, were froze, 
and the ſtrong iron-bound caſks burſt ; tho? 
the ſpiritaous part remained fluid in the heart 
of the ice, and was ſtrong, but the ice on 
being melted taſted. quite vapid: other caſks 
were not burſt, nor were their contents half 
congealed; the watery parts having time to 
thaw, and mix with the ſpirituous, the beer 
was very good, and we fancied better than if 
It had never been froze. *  __. 1 ks 
One would imagine from this account of the 
ſeverity of the winter in this country, that it 
muſt be the moſt uncomfortable in the world, 
and its inhabitants the moſt unhappy ; but this 
is far from being the caſe ; for though. the 
weather 1s cold, they have abundance of furs 
to cloath them, and many other conveniencies, 
that, in ſome meaſure, put them on a level 
with thoſe who live in a milder climate: but 
What is ſtill more extraordinary, there are Eu- 
ropeans who have ſved here for ſome years, 
anc! prefer it to all other places. 
The natives are of the middle ſize, and of 
a copper colour: they have black eyes, and 
long lank hair of the ſame colour; but their 
features vary as in Europe, They are of a chear- 
ful diſpoſition, good natured, affable, friendly 
and honeſt in their dealings. 
The men are cloathed in ſummer in a looſe 
coat made of blanket, which they, buy either 
from the French or Exgli/þ ſettled in their neigh- 
bourhood ; they have a pair of leather ſtock- 
ings, which reach ſo high as to ſerve alſo for 
breeches; they make their ſhoes of the ſame 
ce i, x Bk h materials, 
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materials. The cloaths of the women differ 
from thoſe of the men only in their generally 
wearing a petticoat, that in winter comes a 
little lower than their knees. Their ordinary 
apparel is made of the ſkins of deer, otters, 
or beaver, with the hair or fur on them; the 
ſleeves of their upper habit are generally tied 
on with ſtrings at the ſhoulders, ſo that their 
armpits, even in the depth of winter, are ex- 
poſed to the cold, which in their opinion con- 
tributes to their health: indeed their diſeaſes 
are but few, and thoſe chiefly ariſing from 
colds caught after drinking ſpirituous hquors, 
which they buy of the Engl: ; for the French 
are ſo prudent as to fell them none. Thoſe _ 
Indians who live in places contiguous to the 
Hudſon's Bay company's ſettlements are by 
drunkenneſs become meagre, ſmall, and indo- 
lent, and are hardly equal to the hardſhips 
of the country; While thoſe who are near the 
French ſettlements are hardy, vigorous, and 
active, and there is no compariſon in tae num- 
ber of furs that the one and the other bring 
into trade. Ty TONY 
They live in tents covered with mooze and 
Ceer-ſkins ſewed together, [Theſe are of a 
circular form, probably as that is the moſt. 


capacious, and convenient for their fitting il 


round the fire, which is in the middle. They 

are formed of poles ſet to lean one againſt the 

other, ſo as they meet at the top, and are ex- 

tended below; an opening is left where the 

poles meet to admit the light, and let out the 

ſmoke, They ſtrew the bottom with the "ey 
0 


b 
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of pine trees, and lie with their feet to the fire, 
and their heads to the ſides of the tent. The 
entrance of the tent is generally on the ſouth- 
weſt fide, and you go in by lifting up a part 
of the ſkins, to which is faſtened a piece of 
ſtick to make it flap cloſe. Theſe are gene- 


rally placed in a bottom, by the fide of a creek 


or river,] and as the natives chiefly ſpend their 
time in hunting, fowling, and fiſhing ; they 
change their habitations according to the plenty 
or ſcarcity of the game. For this reaſon alſo 
they do not live in any great numbers to- 


gether. They are influenced in their beha- 


viour by a natural rectitude, that reſtrains 
them from all acts of violence and injuſtice, as 
effectually as the moſt rigorous laws. The 
Chiefs of every family or tribe, who are ge- 
nerally choſen from among the moſt antient of 


the people, commonly for their ſkill in hunting, 
experience in trade, and their valour in the 


wars they often wage with the E&imaux, direct 
thoſe who reſide with them in their different 
employments; but their advice is rather fol- 
lowed through deference than obligation. 


They have no dependence for ſubſiſtance on 
the fruits of the earth; but live entirely on 
the animals they take in hunting, or catch in 


traps, at which they are very dexterous. They 
every ſeaſon make a prodigious ſlaughter among 
the deer, from the abſurd notion, that the 
more they deſtroy, the greater plenty will ſuc- 
ceed; hence they ſometimes leave three or four 
hundred dead on the plains, taking out of 
them only their tongues, and leaving their 
yy” caurcaſſes 
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carcaſſes either to rot or to be devoured by the 
wild beaſts. At other times they attack them 


in the water, and kill great numbers, which 
they bring down on floats to the factories. 
The Indiaus alſo live on birds of paſſage, as 


| plover, ſwans, wild geeſe, ducks, and many 


others that fly to the northward, in the ſpring _ 
to breed, and return to the ſouthward in au- 


tumn. They likewiſe feed on eagles, hawks, 


partridges, pheaſants, crows, and owls, which 


ſtay in the winter. They generally boil their 


fleſh, and eat it by itſelf, drinking the water 
it is boiled in, which they eſteem very whole- 


ſome. In the ſame manner they dreſs their 


fiſh, which are very good. 

Up the rivers and lakes they have large 
ſturgeon, pike. and trout, and two very de- 
licious kinds of fiſh, the one called Titymag, 
the other reſembling an eel, ſpotted with yel- 
low and white, and called by the natives 
Muthoy : theſe are reckoned fatteſt in winter; 
when they are caught by making holes in the 


ice, and letting down a baited hook, at which 


the fiſh greedily bites. At the mouths of 


the rivers, eſpecially thoſe more to the north, 


are plenty of fine falmon, trout, and a tole- 


rable good fiſh called a Sucker, which reſem- 


bles a carp. There comes in with the flood 
tide great numbers of white whales, which 
might eaſily be taken. Seals allo frequent 
theſe coaſts. 

To return to the Indians. It is thought a 
great offence for a woman to ſtride over the 


legs of a man when he fits on the ground, and 


they 


* 


the Cape of Good Hope, Chap. IV. 
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they even think it beneath them to drink out of 


the ſame veſſel with their wives. They have 


a cuſtom which muſt appear ſhocking to every 
humane mind: when their parents grow ſo 
old as to be unable to ſupport themſelves by 
their own labour, they require their children 
to ſtrangle them, and their performing this is 
eſteemed an act of duty. It is done in the 
following manner. The old perſon's grave 
being Jug, he goes into it, and after having 
converſed, and ſmoaked a pipe, or perhaps 
drank a dram or two with his children, he lets 
them know that he is ready; upon which two 
of them put a thong about his neck, one ſtanding 
on one fide, and the other oppoſite to him, pull 
violently, till he is ſtrangled; they then cover 
him with earth, and over that erect a kind of 


rough monument of ſtones, Such old people 


as have no children require this office of their 
friends ; but in this laſt caſe, it is not always 
complied with“. They have a very ſtrange 
maxim of policy, which is obliging their wo- 
men to procure frequent abortions, by the 
uſe of a certain herb common in that country, 
in order to eaſe themſelves of the heavy bur- 
then of an helpleſs family; but this is however 
leſs barbarous than the cuſtom ſtill uſed in 
China of expoſing their children. Theſe dif- 


* The Hottentots cruelly expoſe their Parents 
avhen grown helpleſs with Age, to periſh with Hun- 
ger, er to be devoured by wild Beaſts; and aljo 
expoſe their Children, See Kolben's Voyage o 


fer 
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fer from almoſt all other nations in their manner. 
| of making their urine, for here the men always 


b | ſquat down, and the women ſtand upright. 


They acknowledge a being of infinite 
goodneſs whom they ſtile Mam, which in 
their language ſignifies the Great Chief; they 
conſider him as the author of all the bleſſings 
they enjoy, and ſpeak of him with reverence. 
They ſing a kind of hymns to his praiſe, in a 
| grave and ſolemn tone, that is not altogether 
diſagreeable; yet their religious ſentiments are 
very confuſed. They alſo acknowledge ano- 
ther being whom they call Vittidta, whom 
they repreſent as the author of all evil, and of 
him they are much afraid; but we know of 
no methods uſed by them to appeaſe him. 
| The ſituation of theſe poor people is indeed 
very melancholy, though they do not ſeem 
much ſenſible of it. Notwithſtanding the beſt 
part of their lives is ſpent in procuring neceſ- 
ſ faries, they having little notion of providing 
againſt the diſtreſſes to which they are ſure to 
{ be expoſed every winter : from. their natural 
generoſity they are very free of their provi- 
ſions when they have plenty, and, except dry- 


ing a little veniſon and fiſh, take no care to lay 


up ſupplies for a time of ſcarcity. The In- 
dianus who come in the ſummer to trade at the 
factories, ſometimes miſſing of the ſuccours they 
expected, have been obliged to ſinge off the 
fur from thouſands of beaver ſkins, to feed up- 
on the leather: but when thus reduced to the 
| greateſt extremities, they undergo them with 

Vol. X. X a kind 
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a kind of habitual and ſteady patience, which 


it is much eaſter to admire than to imitate. 
It is common with them to travel 2 or 300 
miles even in the depth of winter, through 

a wide open country without meeting with any 
houſe to receive, or carrying any tent to pro- 
te& them. When night approaches they make 
a little kind of fence with bruſh-wood, by 
the fide of which they kindle a fire, and after 
clearing away the ſnow, they he down upon 
the ground, and ſleep between the fire and the 
tence : but when they happen to be benighted 
upon a wild plain where no wood can be had, 
they are forced to he down under the ſnow, 
which in ſome meaſure ſhelters them from the 
cold. This is alſo practiſed by thoſe who live 
in the extremities of Siberia. 

But the hardſhips they ſuffer in theſe long 
journeys from the difficulty of procuring pro- 
viſions are ſometimes much greater, than thoſe - 

that reſult merely from the cold. A ſtory which 
is related at the faQtories, and known to be 
true, affords a moit ſhocking and dreadful 
proof of this. An Indian coming with his fa- 
mily to trade from a place at a very great diſ- 
tance, had the misfortune to meet with but lit- 
tle game by the way, and was ſoon, with his 
wife and children, reduced to the laſt extremity. 
'They plucked the fur from their cloaths, and, 
as long as they were able, preſerved life by 
teeding on the ſkins, and even thoſe they wore 
but this wretched reſource ſoon failing them, 
theſe poor unhappy creatures ſupported them- 


ſelves by feeding on the fleſh of two of their poor 
| children, 


children. 
diſtracted Iudian, whoſe heart overflowed with 
grief, told his melancholy ſtory with all its af- 
ftecting circumſtances to the Engliſh Governor, 
when to the diſgrace of our nation, and even 
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On their arrival at the factory, the 


of the human race, it was received with a loud 
laugh. On which the unhappy parent, with a 
look of amazement, cried in broken Engliſh, 
% This is no laughing talk!“ and 1a 


went away, no doubt . edified at ſuch 
Chriſtian morals. 


To return to our own affairs: The bringin 

two caſks of brandy, as already * 5 
to make merry with at Chri/tmas, was attended 
with fatal conſequences. The men, who before 
this ſeaſon of mirth had been very healthy, now 


indulging themſelves too freely in the uſe of 
ſpirituous liquors, were ſoon invaded by the 
ſcurvy. Thoſe medicines, which in other 


countries are generally uſed with good ſucceſs 
in this foul and fatal diſeaſe, here proved in- 
tirely ineffectual. and the only powerful and 


prevailing medicine was tar-water, by the 
ſteady uſe of which many were ſaved, even af- 
ter the diſtemper was far advanced. Thoſe 
Engliſh who conſtantly refide here are little, 


if at all, expoſed to this cruel diſeaſe; which 


they attribute to the conſtant uſe of ſpruce 


beer, by the plentiful drinking of which the 
people of the four factories of Churchill, York 
Fort, Albany, and Mooſe River, enjoy ſo good a 
ſtate of health,. that though in number above 
an hundred, ſeven years have ſometimes paſſed 
without their burying a fingle man. _ 
X 2 The 
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The whole month of January wore the ſet- 
tled face of winter; and the part: idges and rab- 
- bits, which had hitherto been pretty plentiful, 
began now to grow very ſcarce. In the mid- 
dle of February the weather grew ſomething 
milder, and toward the latter end of that 
month orders were given to cut the ice from 
about the ſhips, which was performed with 
chiſſels and pickaxes, at which the people now 
worked every day. The guns, and every 
thing of conſiderable weight, 'were landed, 
that the ſhips might be lighter when the ice 
broke up. In March we had a ſpecimen of 
every kind of weather ; the ſnow melted when- 
ever 1t was expoſed to the ſun, and towards 
the end of the month ſome herbage began to 
peep out on the banks that fronted the ſouth. 
The rivers and plains were by this time cover- 
ed with water, and we were apprehenſive that 
the ice would break up ſuddenly, and with 
violence: to prevent the ill conſequences with 
which this might be attended, orders were 
given for getting every thing in the ſhips ready, 
and after they had been well warmed with fires, 
a ſufficient number of men, with proper officers, 
were put on board. But April opened in ſuch 
a manner, as in a good meaſure freed us from 
the terrors we were under about the break- 
ing of the ice, and its driving againſt the ſhips, 
In the latter end of this month the fowls pro- 
per to the country began to viſit us, and with 
them abundance of wild fowl of all the forts 
common in the northern parts of Europe, We 


had likewiſe a great flight of ſmall birds, moſt- 
| ly 


neſs of their notes compenſated for whatever 
was diſagreeable in their plumage. ; 
After this, was a ſhort return of winter, at- 
tended with bleak winds, hard froſts, much 
inow, with very ſtormy and tempeſtuous wea- - 


ther, which laſted till about the fixth of May, 


when the warm weather returning, the creek 
where the ſhips lay became imperceptibly clear 
of ice; but the river being ſtill froze, the fiſh 
reſorted to the creek, where we caught plenty 
of them with our nets. The long-boat, to 


which was given the name of the Re/olution, be- 


ing ſoon compleatly finiſhed, was launched, 
and on the ninth of June the ſhips got down 


the river, as far as the factory of York Fort, 


where we took in our naval ftores and provi- 
ſions, in order to put to ſea, and to proſecute 
the diſcovery. | | 

York Fort is ſituated on the ſouthern branch 
of Port Nelſon River, which is called Hayes“ 
River, within five miles of its fall into the 
ſea ; in 572. 20'. north latitude, and in 939. 

8'. weſt longitude from the meridian of London. 
This fort and the factory is in a clear ſpace, 
ſurrounded on three ſides by the woods, with 
on open front to the water, On the ſouth-eaſt 
is a dock for building or repairing floops or 
boats; between which and the battery is a 
piece of land called the. Plantation, where the 
Indians, who come to the factory, pitch their 
tents; and there is generally a tent or two of 
old infirm Judians, both men and women, Who 


* are 
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ly of a dark unpleaſing colour; but the ſweet- 
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are n:aintained. by the factory; from which 
this place is ſeparated by two rows of high pa- 
liſades: between theſe are ſtore-houſes, the 
kitchen, and ſome work - ſhops, low built. With- 
in the inner paliſades are ſmall ſpots fowed 


with — 1 colworts, ſallads, and other gar- 


den ſtuff, belonging to the Governor and Of- 
ficers. From the firſt entrance of the paliſades 
to the factory is a wooden platform. The fac- 
tory is a ſquare fort, built of wood, and flank- 
ed with four ſmall baſtions. Before it is a ſpa- 
cious area. In the upper ſtory of the ſouth- 
eaſt baſtion is the Governor's apartment, to 
which there is a handſome flight of fairs out 
of the area. It conſiſts of four rooms, with 
a ſire- place in the largeſt; all of them wain- 
ſcotted, and neatly fitted up. Under the Go- 
vernor's apartment is the common room for 


the Deputy Governor, the ſhip and houſe car- 


penter, and others who compoſe the Governor's 


meſs; in which is a large brick ſtove, erected 


for warming both this and the Governor's 


apartment. By the fide of it are ſeveral ſmall 


lodging rooms. In the lower part of the north- 
eaſt baſtion is a common room, with a ftove of 
brick for the warming the apartments ; and in 
this baſtion are lodged the ſteward and cook, 
and all” others, except the ſurgeon, who are 
not of the Governor's meſs. 'The other two 
baſtions, and the curtains, are divided into ſtore- 
houſes, a trading room, a magazine, &©c. The 
buildings have but a mean appearance on the 
outfide ; but they are warm and convenient, 


and from the platform an the top is an exten- 
ve 
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roſpect over the woods of the hills to 
— way th-eaſt, at about 20 miles diſtance. ] 
There are three ſmall pattereroes placed on 
each of the curtains ; the battery, on which are 
mounted pretty Jarge guns, commands the 
river; it is defended by a ſmail breaſt-work, 
and in time of war, the number of the people 
who reſide at the factory amount to 33, or 
thereabouts. Thus, however formidable York 
Fort may appear to the favages, it is in- 
capable of defence, if it ſhould happen to be 


attacked by an European army. 


NET Nd K Cc 
| CHAP. III. 


T hey ſail again en the Diſcovery. An Account of 

. the Eſkimaux on the North-Weſt Side of Hud- 
ſon's Bay, Several Attempts to diſcover a Paſ- 
fag e to the Great Weſtern Ocean, particulars ' 
ly in the Inlets called Wager's Streight, which 

t at laſt found to bea Bay. The Tide tried in 
ſeveral Places, and every where found to pro- 
cted from the North. The Dobbs and Califor- 
nia return 70 England. | 


N the 24th of June we weighed anchor, 
and, paſſing the ſhoals, ſtood with a fair 


wind to the northward. The next day we 
failed through much broken ice; but avoided 
the thickeſt part of it by ſtanding in cloſe to 
the ſhore : though a great deal continued in 
70 till we got to the northward of Cape 

Churchill, 
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Churchill, where we had a clear ſea, and pro- 
ceeded without difficulty till we made Centry 
Iſland in 619. 40'. north latitude. 

The next day the Ręſolutien came along-ſide 
the Dobbs, and took in proviſions and ſea- 
ſtores ſufficient for the uſe of ten men for two 
months, when Captain Moor, with eight hands 


and myſelf, went aboard in order to examine 


the coaſts. That gentleman ordering the Dobbs 
to proceed to Marble Iſland, and to wait there 
till we joined her, the ſhips failed to the north- 
ward, and we ſtood in for the ſhore, where 
we grappled for that night. The next day 
we continued to ſail along the ſhore north- 
ward through a great deal of broken ice. The 
| Eftimaux, who inhabit the ſea-coaſts to the 
northward of the company's ſettlement, ap- . 
peared in ſmall bodies on the eminences, and 
made ſignals for us to approach; but we ſail- 
ed on without minding them, till we arrived at 
_ Knight's Iſland, in the latitude of 629, 2/. 
north, where we anchored, 

We ſoon weighed from thence, and endea- 
voured to ſtand in with the weſt ſhore, where 
a large —_— appeared ; but the weather 
growing tempeſtuous, and the ice driving about 
in large pieces, we found it neceſſary to return 
to Knight's Iſland, where we took ſhelter till 
the 5th, when the ſea was much clearer, Here 
two canoes of Eſeimaux came off to us from 
the weſt coaſt, and upon our letting them 
know we wanted whalebone, they left us; 
but quickly returned with a conſiderable quan- 
tity of that, and a large parcel of e 

C 
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filled with train-oil. We purchaſed the whale- 


bone with ſmall hatchets, knives, bits of iron 
. hoops, and the like; but did not care to en- 
cumber ourſelves with the oil, though they 
would no doubt have offered us a good bargain ; 
for they were very preſſing to have us go to 
ſome iſlands that lay in ſight to the weſtward, 
where they intimated that they had conſider- 
able quantities of both; but this, as our buſi- 
neſs was not trade, we thought fit to decline. 
Here we ſaw great numbers of ſeals and white 
whales. 
There happened a circumſtance which fil- 
led us with aſtoniſhment :' in failing through 


the ice and among theſe iſlands, the needles 


of our compaſſes loſt their magnetic quality: 
this evil we ſtrove to remedy, by retouching 
them with an artificial magnet, but to ver 
little purpoſe; for if they recovered. their 
powers by this means, they preſently loſt them 
again. 'This occaſioned much ſpeculation, in 
order to account for this ſtrange phenomenon ; 
but upon carrying the compaſſes to a warm 
place, the needles ſpeedily reſumed their ac- 
tivity and pointed as uſual. 

On the 5th we ſtood over to the ſouth fide 
of Sir Biby s Iſland, in hopes of being able to 
enter the opening we had attempted before; 
but the ice driving in and out in very large 
pieces, we were again obliged to deſiſt. 
© Here ſix canoes, full of Efimaux, came on 
board with a large parcel of whalebone, which 
we purchaſed upon terms as much to their ſa- 
tis faction, as. to our profit. We then ſteered 

| to 
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to the north-weſt, and after paſſing over ſeve- 
ral. ſhoals, and running between many low 
Hlands, entered Newi//”s Bay, the ſame we at- 
tempted at the ſouth end of Sir Br Iſland, 

which in a manner covers it, it lying at the 
diſtance of about five leagues to the ſouth-eaſt. 

When one is in it, it appears a yery capacious 
harbour, well ſheltered from the ſea; and in 
the bottom of it is a pretty large river running 
weſtward. The main land about it chiefly con- 


ſiſts of a ſmooth rock covered with moſs, with 


here and there a few ſmall plants. On repaſ- 


ſing the ſhoals with an intention to coaſt to the 
| hank the tide ſwept us upon a ridge of 


ſtones, where our veſſel narrowly eſcaped be- 


ing ſtaved to pieces. While we were in this 


hazardous ſituation, ſix canoes of Eftimanx 


came of to us with whalebone, which we 
bought of them. They were very ſenſible of 
our Jifreſs ; but ſo far from taking advantage 


of it, that they were not only extremely civil, 


but highly ſerviceable ;} for when the tide of 


flood floated us off, an old man, who ſeemed 
better acquainted with the place than the reſt, 
3283 before us, pointed out the ſhoals, and 

ept in deep water: thus it was in ſome mea- 


ſure by his aſſiſtance, that the Reſolution eſcap- 


ed being loſt, and was even ſaved from ſuffer- 
ing the leaſt damage. Whatever therefore 
other authors may ſay to their prejudice, it is 
but juſtice to own, that they behaved not only 
with humanity, but with great kindneſs and 


friendſhip. 
23 I could 
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I could not help admiring the induſtry and 
ingenuity of theſe people, who, for want of 
iron, are frequently obliged to make, not only 
the barbs of their harpoons, but alſo their 

hatchets and knives of ſtones, ſea-horſe teeth, 
and ſea-unicorns horns; and it is difficult to 
conceive the dexterous uſe they make of ma- 
terials that ſeem ſo very improper for the pur- 


poſe to which they employ them. Their needles 
are allo made of the ſame, and yet their cloaths 
are perfectly well ſewed, in the ſame manner 


as thoſe of the people we meet with in Hud- 


n' Streights. From hence, as well as from 


the conformity between them in their language, 
perſons, and cuſtoms, we conclude, that they 
were originally one people; but theſe are more 
affable and friendly, and alſo more accompliſn- 
ed artiſts, The borders of their habits are 
commonly fringed with cut leather, and are 

ſometimes hung with fawns teeth. The wo- 
men do not, like thoſe of the other Efimaux, - 
ſick out the fides of their. boots with whale- 
bone; and they differ from thoſe already de- 
ſcribed, in wearing a cap made of the ſkin of a 
buffalo's tail, which, though it has an horrid 
appearance, is very uſeful in keeping off the 
muſketoes, which are here exceſſively trouble- 


ſome. Indeed the hair hanging over their 


faces, ſomewhat obſtructs their ſight; how- 
ever, it is eafily removed with their hands, and 
was it not for this defence, thoſe inſets would 
be here inſupportable. For this purpoſe their 
children wear them, while they hang at their 
mothers backs; and as thus dreſſed they _ 
WR. | a mo 
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a moſt diſmal figure, it is apt to raiſe a ſhock- 
ing idea of the barbarity of theſe people, 
| 2 they are very harmleſs and inoffen-, 
ve. LE OTHES , 
On their going to ſea, in order to catch fiſh, . 
they commonly take in their boats a bladder 
full of train oil, as our people do a dram-bot- 
tle, and ſeem to drink the contents with the. 
ſame reliſh ; nay, when their ſtock is out, we 
have ſometimes ſeen them draw the bladder 
through their teeth, with much ſeeming ſatis- 
faction. They are probably convinced by ex- 
re of the ſalutary effects of this coarſe 
ind of oil in this rigorous climate, which 
makes them ſo fond of it. Thus the inhabi- 
tants of St. Kilda, a rocky ifland on the coaſt 
of Scotland, are as much pleaſed with the oil 
they make from the fat of Soland geeſe, which 
mult be very near as rancid. The EHimauæ 
alſo uſe this oil for their lamps, which are 
made of ſtone, hollowed out as artificially as 
can well be expected, conſidering their tools: 
but inſtead of cotton they have no other wick 
but dried gooſe dung. LIED, 
Their manner of kindling a fire appears very 
extraordinary : they prepare two pieces of dry, 
wood, and making a ſmall hole in each, fit 
into them a little cylindrical piece of wood, 
round which a thong is put; they then, by pul- 
ling the ends of this thong, whirl the cylindri- 
cal piece about with ſuch velocity, that the 
motion ſets the wood on fire, when lighting a a | 
little dry moſs, which ſerves for tinder, they 
make as large a fire as they pleaſe ; but 1 a 
| ittie 
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little timber they have is drift wood, this fails 


them in the winter, and they are obliged to 
make uſe of their lamps for the ſupply of their 


family occaſions. 


It muſt not be omitted, that theſe poor erea- 
tures were ſo far from being jealous of their 
wives, that they would willingly have proſti- 
tuted them to us, from a notion that our chil- 
dren by them would have been in every reſpect 
as much ſuperior to thoſe of their nation as they 
took us to be; for they imagine, that, in the moſt 
literal ſenſe, every man begets his like, and 
that the ſon of a Captain muſt infallibly be a 
Captain. 

On the 9th of July we anchored at Sea-Hor/e- 
Iſland, which is very properly named, pro- 
digious numbers of thoſe creatures reſorting 
thither ; and this being their ſeaſon of propa- 
gation, they were extremely furious, and roar- 
ed in a terrible manner ; many of them floun- 
cing about upon the beach, and ſtill greater 
numbers in the ſea that waſhes, its coaſts. This 
iſland is alſo frequented by vaſt flocks of ſea- 
fowls. 

The next day we ſtood along-ſhore, among 
many ſmall iſlands and pieces of floating 1 ice, 
till we arrived at Whale Cove, in the latitude 
of 62%. 30'. north. To the weſtward of this 
place. we diſcovered a bay, in which were 
many iſlands, from whence we, were viſited by 
a few ſavages ; for it is obſervable, that in the 
ſummer ſeaſon they always fix themſelves on 
the moſt deſolate iſlands, for the convenience 
cf fiſhing. 9 one of theſe Captain Moor 

VoL. X. * thought 
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thought proper to land in the little boat we 
made uſe of upon ſuch occaſions; in which I 
accompanied him, together with two of the 
men. We were no ſooner on ſhore, than we 
were met by about twenty E/:maux, moſt of 
them women and children ; for the men were 
gone a fiſhing ; but we ſoon left them in order 
to take a view of the place ; and having gained 
the higheſt part of the iſland, looked out for 
ſome conſiderable opening, but in vain : for 
this reaſon, and becauſe we obſerved the tide 
of flood coming in from the eaſtward, we 
returned on board the Re/olution. | 

The following day we arrived at a point, 

from whence we diſcovered a large opening 
running to the weſtward, to which I gave the 
name of Corbet's Inlet but we did not enter it, 
becauſe the tide of flood came in from the 
eaitward, and becauſe Captain Moor thought 
he ſaw the end of it; ſo that after ſome ſhort 
intercourſe with the Ffeimaux, who were there 
pretty numerous, and ſupplying ourſelves with 
freſh water, great plenty of which we found 
in the cavities of the rocks, occaſioned by the 
melting of the ſnow, we reſolved to return 
again to the ſhips, which we accordingly did, 
and found them both lying at anchor in a 

_ tolerable good road between Marble Iſland and 
the Main. 

In our abſence, the Dobbs galley had been 
expoſed to a great deal of danger from the | 
ice driving down upon her out of Rankin's | 
Inlet, fitnaated about four leagues to the weſt⸗ ; 
ward, where about that time the ice had broke 


up. 
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up. Into this place Captain Smith had ſent 


his chief and ſecond mate to examine it; but 


after ſailing about thirty leagues upon different 
courſes, it was found to terminate in a bay. 


According to the accounts given of this inlet 


by the ſecond mate before this ſearch was made, 
there ſeemed to be ſome probability of a paſ- 
ſage, which induced Captain Smith to attempt 


entering it with his ſhip; but being ſoon em- 
barraſſed by dangerous rocks and ſhoals, he 


deſiſted, and returned to Marble Iſland. 
On the morning that we returned on board 
the Dobbs galley, Captain Smith, of the Califor- 


za, had ſent his long-boat with his ſecond 


mate, to ſearch all the coaft between Cape 


Jalabert and Cape Fullerton. While we re- 


mained here, there arrived fix £/&imanux, from 


whom we bought the fleſh of four feals to 


make train oil, and then diſmiſſed them, firing 


one of our great guns at their departure; but the 


ſound being echoed from all the neighbouring 


rocks, made ſuch a terrible nome that they 


were extremely frighted, and never after came 


near us. * 


On the 14th we weighed, and in company 
with the California ſteered to the northward, 
diſpatching, at the ſame time, the Re/e/ution, 
under the command of the chief mate, to 
make the ſame tour that had been pro- 
poſed for the California's long-boat, with in- 
ſtructions to join us again about Cape Fullerton. 
All the next day we failed through very thick 
ſhoals of ice, which at length grew impaſſable, 
ſo that we and the California were obliged to 

e A 2 | _ grapple 
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grapple to a very large field, as the ſeamen in 
that part of the world term it, till its ſepara- 
tion allowed us a ſafe paſſage: while we lay 
thus, we ſaw a vaſt number of ſeals and ſea- 
horſes lie baſking upon the ice-field ; but we 
did not give them much diſturbance. 

Two days after the ice parted, and we ſtood 
in for the ſhore, where we ſoon got prett 
clear of it. As the boats did not join aſd 
ſoon as we expected, we began to grow im- 
patient and uneaſy, and it was atlength agreed, 
that the ſhips ſhould ſeparate, in order to go 
in queſt of them. Accordingly the California 


Rood to the ſouth, and we to the north. In 


the mean time I went aſhore with the pinnace, 
to a head-land in the latitude of 649. 32“, to 
which we gave the name of Cape Fry, in ho- 
nour of Rowland Fry, Eſq; one of the Com- 
mittee. In our paſſage we faw ſeveral whales 
ſporting near the ſhore ; and upon trying the 
tide, we found it came from the north. The 
coaſt was of an eaſy aſcent, but roſe pretty 
high; the hills at a diſtance from the ſhore | 
were of a red-coloured rock, very ſmooth, and 
intirely bare : in the valleys between them, the 
ſoil is covered with a kind of turf, with pretty 
long graſs, and here and there ſome plants 
bearing yellow flowers; as alſo a kind of vetch 
then in bloom, which bore blue and red 
flowers; there were great plenty of theſe near 
the ponds, of which we found many. We 
ſaw ſeveral herds of deer browzing on the 
ſides of the hills; but we had not time to 
chaſe them, becauſe the Dobbs galley En. 

: 4 > . Or 
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for us in the offing. The ſea-weed near the 
ſhore grows to an extraordinary ſize, ſome to 
the length of thirty feet; which ſeems the more 


ſurprizing, as, from the ſeverity of the climate, 
there are but few vegetables on ſhore. 


On the 21ſt, we ſailed in ſearch of out 


boats; and the next day fell in with the Califor- 


nia; when upon mature conſideration, it was 


reſolved to wait no longer than the 28th, and 


that the California ſhould ſteer to the latitude 


of 64. and the Dobbs to that of 659. north. 
We alſo took the neceſſary precautions to pre- 
vent any accident that might happen, by the 
boats paſſing by while we were thus employed. 
A pole was erected with a flag flying at Cape 
Fry, at the foot of which a letter was buried, 


to give them inſtructions how to act, and in- 


formation where we were gone. Leſt they 
ſhould not obſerve this, a large caſk was moor- 
ed about a mile and half from ſhore, where we 
judged they would paſs, and upon this alſo was 
fixed a ſmall flag, with an intimation that they 
ſhould repair to Cape Fry for farther intelli- 
gence, 

We now ſailed. to the northward, and hav- 
ing reached the latitude of 65. 5'. I went in 
the pinnace with the ſecond mate and fix hands, 
on the weſt coaſt of the Welcome, in order to 
try the tide, and found the flood ſtill coming 
from the northward, 'The. country differed 


little from that about Cape Fry, except that it - 


appeared ſomewhat higher; we alſo here ob- 
ſerved great herds. of deer feeding. In our 
paſſage we took notice of ſeveral black whales, 


3 2 and 
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and conſidering the numbers we ſaw upon this 


coalt, it is highly probable that a moſt advan- 


tageous fiſhery might be carried on here from 


the factories. * 

On the 26th we fatled back to Cape Fry, 
where we had the pleaſure of meeting with 
the California, in company with the two boats. 
The ofticers on board them reported, that they 
found an inlet in 649. north latitude, which 
was three or four leagues wide at the entrance ; 
but upon their failing eight leagues, it in- 
creaſed to fix or ſeven leagues wide; that ten 


leagues higher it grew narrower by degrees, 


till it became only four leagues wide; but 
though they could perceive the ſhores open 
again, they were diſcouraged from proceeding 
farther, by obſerving that the water grew 
thicker, freſher, and ſhallower. They met in 
their paſſage wich many of the Efeimaux, who, 
at a ſmall expence, ſupplied them with a con- 
ſiderable quantity of freſh veniſon, and would 
have procured them more, as well as train oil, 
if they could have ſtayed for them. It is how- 
ever highly probable, that this inlet may have 
ſome communication with the great lake witlh- 
in land, which may perhaps have another out- 
let into the 7//ern Ocean. What gives weight 
to this conjecture is, that the ſtream of ebb 
runs faſter by one half than in the Thames for 
ten hours in twelve, though it is above twelve 
miles broad. At firſt fight the freſhneſs of the 
water may ſeem 2 againſt a paſſage; 
but if it had been quite freſh upon the ſurface, 
it would have been far from being ſo; becauſe 

as 


Sue on the north, and Cape D 
the narroweſt part is about ſive leagues to the 


as this was the ſeaſon when the ſnows were 


melting and draining off the land, that might 


have been expected, and would have been no 
more than Ke js is i in the Baltic, and on 
the weſt coaſt of Africa after the rainy months. 
It may be proper alſo to remark, that though 
the tide of flood coming from the weſt would 
have been a proof of its being a paſſage to 
another ſea, yet a flood from the eaſt 1s; 
by no means a direct proof of the contrary ; 
for it is well known, that in the ſtreights 
of Magellan the tides from the two oceans 
meet, and it is probable, that whenever 
a diſcovery is made of a north-weſt pailage,. 
this will be the caſe there, 

Being near Wager's Streight, and abſolutely 
certain the tide in the Welcome eame from the 


north, the Captains were of opinion, that con- 
| ſidering the warm diſpute about it between. 


Arthur Debbs, Eſq; 0k Captain M7 ddleton, and 
the great expectations this diſpute had raiſed, 
it was neceflary now to try whether it was 
really a Streight into the Vffern Ocean, as 
the former of thoſe Gentlemen had, from very 
probable reaſons, concluded; or a freſh-water 
river, as the Captain had aſſerted. 

Mager's Streight, as it was then called, is in 
65. 33', north 3 and in 88“. welt, 
longitude from London; Cape Monta- 

* on the ſouth; 


weſtward of the laſt- mentioned cape, or ſcarce 
ſo much, and there the tide flows. like a ſluice, 
the ſpring tides running at the rate of eight or 

nine 


— 
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nine miles an hour. While the ſhips were in 
this place we had very little command of them; 
for the rapidity of the current carried the Cali- 
forma four or five times round, notwithſtand- 
ing the utmoſt endeavours of her crew to pre- 
vent it. There could not be a more ſurprizin 
ſpectacle than the view of the water, which 
raged, foamed, boiled and whirled about like 
a great torrent, broken by many rocks : this 
ſeems to have no other cauſe than the narrow- 
neſs of the channel, in proportion to the vaſt 
body of water that paſſes through it. Many 
pieces of ſtraggling ice came in with us from 
the Welcome, and though we went at a great 
rate, yet by the force of the irregular cur- 
rent, they ſometimes ran ahead of us, and 
then fell aſtern of us again. We were about 
three hours in this fituation ; but having paſſed 
Savage Sound, where the channel grew broader, 
and the tide leſs rapid, we found we were 
more at our eaſe, and in greater ſafety. This 
ſound is formed by a chain of ſmall iſlands 
that extend at ſome- diſtance from the north 
ſhore, behind which Captain Middleton lay, 
when formerly in this place. On the zoth, 
we found ourſelves of Deer Sound, about 
eight or ten leagues higher up, and ſoon after- 
diſcovered a very good place for ſecuring the 
ſhips, in a manner ſurrounded with high rocky 
iſlands that ſheltered it from almoſt every wind: 
to this place we gave the name of Douglas 
Harbour, in honour of James and Henry Douglas, 
Eſqrs. After mooring our ſhips, a council was 
held aboard the Dol bs galley, in which it was 


unanl- 
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unanimouſly agreed, that the ſhips ſhould re- . 
main in their preſent ſtation, while the boats 

of each ſhould proceed up the ſtreight as far 

as poſſible, to determine whether it was a paſ- 
ſage to the Weſtern Ocean of America or not; 


© and it was reſolved, to prevent the ſhips being 


detained by waiting far the boats, that if they 
did not return by the 25th of Auguſt, both 
ſhips ſhould ſet ſail for England. 

In purſuance of theſe reſolutions, the Cap- 
tains ſailed with proper officers, and a ſufficient 
number of hands, in the boats belonging to 
their reſpective ſhips, upon the laſt day of the 
month, with a fine* gale, and continued a 
weſterly courſe till the ſtreight diminiſhed in 
breadth from ten leagues to ſcarce one. It 
was now almoſt night, when we were alarmed 
by a very loud noiſe, reſembling the ſound of 
a vaſt cataract; but not being able to diſ- 
cover from whence it came, it was thought 
neceſſary to come immediately to an anchor, 
that ſome of us might go. on the eminences 
on ſhore to ſee what diſcoveries we could make. 
This was accordingly done; but the ſhore. 
8 exceſſively rocky and ſteep, it was dark 

efore we could get to the top, and we were 
obliged to return to our boat very weary, and 
no wiſer than when we went. In aſcending 
theſe rocky mountains, we had at once as great, 
as gloomy, and as awful a proſpect as per- 
haps was ever beheld by mortal eyes. While 
we walked along the beach, the ragged rocks 
above ſeemed pendent over our heads : in ſome 
places were falls of water, daſhing from cliff 
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to cliff; from others hung rows of prodigious 


iſicles, one behind another, like the pipes of a 


vaſt organ; but the moſt tremendous part of 


the ſcene were the ſhattered crags that lay at 


our feet, and plainly appeared to have been 


torn from the mountain tops, through the ex- 


panſive power of the, rigorous froſts, and rolled 
down the fides, till they reached the places 
where they now lay. 

The reader will eaſily believe, that we ſpent 
the night with no great ſatisfaction. Early in 


the morning we went aſhore, where we ſoon 


diſcovered that the aftoniſhing noiſe we had 
heard was occaſioned by the tide's being con- 
fined in a paſſage about fixty yards wide : 
both the body of the water and its rapidity 
were exceeding great; and thongh we were 
above 150 miles from the entrance of the 


ſtreight, its colour was perfectly bright, its 


taſte was very ſalt, and the tide commonly roſe 
fourteen feet and a half at the full and change 
of the moon, . ; ; 

' Obſerving that the ftreight opened beyond 
this fall to five or ſix miles wide, and ran ſeve- 
ral leagues to the weſtward, we were ſtill in 
hopes of a paſſage : our greateſt difficulty was 
how to paſs the fall; but this was much eafier 
than we had apprehended, for I paſſed it in a 
little boat when it was in its full fury, and we 
ſoon found that it might be croſſed without the 


leaſt hazard at half flood, when the water be- 


low the fall was upon a level with that above. 
While we lay here, three Indians came to us 


in their canoes, and appeared from their man- 
BENS | ners 
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ners to be the ſame ſort of people as thoſe we 
met with in other parts of this coaſt, but much 
lower in ftature ; for it is biet vii that in 
ſailing north of Yerk Fort every thing dwindles, 
ſo that in 619, trees ſhrink into bruſh-wood, 
and beyond the latitude of 67% none of the 


human ſpecies appear. Theſe Indians at firſt 
ſeemed a little timorous, we being probably 


the firſt Europeans they had ever ſeen; but upon 


| our 1 ſigns of friendſhip, they grew 


bolder, and came to converſe with us; when 
letting them know we wanted zu#70a, which in 
their Jas uage ſignifies veniſon, they went a- 
ſhore and? brought us ſome, that had been cured 
after their manner by drying, with ſome pieces 
of buffalo's fleſh that appeared to have been 
lately killed. Theſe we bought at an eaſy 
rate, and they went away highly ſatisfied. | 

We paſſed the fall on the 2d of Auguſt, and 


above it the tide roſe only four feet; the ſhores 


on both ſides were very ſteep, and no ground 
was to be felt with a line of 140 fathoms. We 
ſtill ſaw ſeals and white whales; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this, moſt of the company were a 


good deal diſcouraged at finding the water al- 


moſt freſh ; but being of opinion that this 
freſhneſs was only on the ſurface, I let down 
a bottle ſtrongly corked, to the depth of 30 
fathoms, where the cork was forced in, and 


the bottle came up full of water, of the ſame 


degree of ſaltneſs with that in the Atlantic 
Ocean. This revived our hopes; but this 
gleam of ſucceſs proved of ſhort continuance, 
for on the 3d of Auguſt in the evening the wa- 

ter 
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ter became unexpectedly ſhoal, upon which we 
anchored. At day-break the next morning we. 
went aſhore; and from the hills, that were not 


far from the coaſt, we had the mortification-to 


ſee, that our hitherto, imagined ſtreight ended 
in two ſmall unnavigable rivers, one of which 
plainly fell from a large lake that lay ſome 
miles diftance to the ſouth-weſt. 5 
During the ſtay we made here, ſix canoes 
came off to us, and we purchaſed of them a 
ſmall quantity of deer and buffaloes fleſh, and 
ſome dried ſalmon. We made ſigns to them 
that we wanted more, which they readily ap- 
prehended, and ſoon brought us a much larger 
quantity; which we not only purchaſed, 
bought out of mere curiofity ſome of their 
cloaths, their bows, and whatever elſe they 
were inclined to part with. From theſe people 
I endeavoured to obtain ſome intelligence with 
reipect to another fea, which I ſtrove to ſug- 
geſt to them might lie to the weſtward ; and 
to make them comprehend what 1 meant, I 
chalked out a kind of rude draught. of the 
coaſt, in hopes they would have continued it 
but they did not ſeem in the Jeaſt to under- 
Rand me, and this was a conſiderable addition 
to the diſappointment we had lately met with. 
Among theſe Indians came a perſon whoſe dreſs 
and language were tlic ſame. with theirs, yet 
from his, complexion, which was much fairer, 
and from his being entirely unacquainted with 
the management of a cance, he manifeſtly ap- 
peared to be of another nation, and only 
brought by then. to fee us. Opr Captain, 
ima- 
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imagining that he might be a ſlave, and ob- 
ſerving how ready they were to part with any 
_ they had, thought it might not be im- 
poſſible to purchaſe him: he therefore ſent 
Mr. Themp/on, the ſurgeon, on ſhore with a 
parcel of goods, to try what he could do; but 
the Indians rejected the offer, in a manner that 
plainly ſnewed their diſhke. | 
On the 4th both the boats weighed, and we 

began to make the beſt of our way back to 
the ſhips; but the wind being high and againſt 
us, we were obliged in the evening to take 
ſhelter in a cove under the ſouth ſhore; how- 
ever, towards midnight, the wind ſhifting in 
our favour, we got under fail, and had not 
proceeded far, before we were hailed by the 
people of the California's boat, to inform us 
that they had loſt a man, who had the misfor- 
tune to be knocked overboard by the main- 
ſail's ſuddenly ſhifting from one ſide to the 
other; but the boat making great way, and 


the night being very dark, they heard no more 
of him. We repaſſed the fall on the 6th, and | 


grappled that night under an iſland eight or 
ten leagues below it. Having from thence a 
ſtrong gale of wind, with much fleet and ſnow, 
we ſoon arrived at the ſhips. 

A council was immediately held for receiv- 
ing our report, and Mr. Thomęſon, the . 
intimating ſome doubts that as the ſea ran high, 
and we were at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
north ſhore in our return, we might 2 
| have paſſed ſome opening unobſerved, whic 
he was the rather inclined to apprehend, as he 

Vol. X. thought 
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thought the land looked both high and double, 

th very large breaks between the moun- 
tains; he propoſed to take a review, in order 
to obtain full ſatis faction. I readily ſeconded 
his motion, from the conſideration of the ex- 
traordinary tides we had obſerved at Douglas 
Harbour, where they roſe 16 feet and a half 
perpendicular; and it was reſolved, that the 
Re/olution ſhould immediately proceed to ob- 
tain full ſatis faction. | 

Mr. Thempſon, the chief mate, and myſelf, 
went upon this expedition. In our paſſage we 


ſaw many black whales, and a prodigious num- 


ber of ſeals; but about midnight finding our- 
ſelves incloſed by the coaſt and the iſlands that 
lay before it, we ſounded, and felt ground at 
30 fathoms; and the depth continuing to di- 
miniſh, we came to an anchor. In the morn- 
ing we landed, and diſcovered from an emi- 


nence, that this opening ran ſeveral leagues to- 


wards the ſouth-weſt; but that it would be 
impoſſible to proceed much farther, on account 
of ſeveral ridges of ſtones, that ran quite acroſs 


it, and were very viſible at low-water. We 


alſo diſcovered to the northward of this, an- 


other opening, which likewiſe terminated a- 


bout three leagues from its entrance, much 
in the ſame manner. All hopes of finding a 
paſſage in this place being now loſt, we re- 
turned to the ſhips as ſpeedily as pofſible, and 
reached them on the 14th; ſo that we had 


been abſent on this ſervice only one day. 


On the 15th of Auguſt, we weighed from 
Douglas Harbour, in company with the Ca!i- 
| > - . forma. | 
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fernia, We were met in the Narrows entering 
the Wager, by a flood tide, which detained- us 
ſeveral hours. On the 17th the weather being 
very fair and moderate, and the ſky clear, we 
being now in the Welcome, it was propoſed 
that as we lay within three or four leagues of 
the Low Breach, we ſhould- go thither to try 


the tide. Accordingly in the evening I went 


with our ſecond mate for that purpoſe ; but 
before we could reach the ſhore it was dark, 
and paſt the time of high-water, which made 
it neceſſary. for us to ſtay till it was high-water 
again, in order to execute our commiſſion with 
certainty. In the mean time the Dobbs lay to 
in the offing, and. fired guns every half hour; 
but either the wind, or the ebb tide, driving 


her ſeveral leagues to the northward, ſhe was 


ſoon at too great a diſtance for us to hear her 
guns, and by morning was out of fight. At 
day-break we finiſhed the buſineſs for which 
we came, finding that the tide flowed from the 
northward, and aroſe to the height of 15 feet; 
and that it was high-water ſomewhat earlier 
than upon the oppoſite coaſt. Our buſineſs 
being now over, it was next to be conſidered 


how we ſhould get on board, which ſeemed at- 


tended with difficulties, cloathed with ſuch 
circumſtances of terror, as could not fail of 
making the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on our minds. 


The ſhip, as I have obſerved, was out of fight, 


and it was impoſſible for us to know which way 
to follow her; the wind grew very high, and 
the weather thick, attended with ſnow; the 


boat was ſmall and deep, moſt of the hands 


Z, 2 were 
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3 were land-men, and thoſe much indiſpoſed; ſo 
| that, every thing conſidered, we were in a de- 
4 plorable ſituation. I endeavoured to encou- 
= rage the people, by repreſenting, that, let the 
E | event be what it would, it was better for us to 
gs to ſea in ſearch of the ſhip, than to remain 
on that inhoſpitable coaſt, where there was not 
the leaſt track of man or beaſt, no ſhelter to be 
had, or ſo much as a drop of freſh water; and 
where it was impoſſible to prolong our lives, 
=: as we had hardly one day's proviſions on board. 
4 Influenced by theſe reaſons, the people agreed 
to put to ſea; which we accordingly did. The 
| wind increaſing, and the ſea running very high, 
we took in a great deal of water, and much of 
our time and labour were employed in throw- 
4 ing it out; ſo that it was impoſſible we ſhould 
IF | have held it much longer. However, when 
1 we were about 12 leagues from ſhore, we, to 
our great joy, obſerved the ſhips; and this 
giving us freſh ſpirits, we redoubled our efforts, 
and ſoon got ſafe on board. Happy was it for 
us that we did ſo; otherwiſe we muſt inevita- 
« bly have periſhed: for the wind and ſea ſoon 
roſe much higher, and the weather became ſo 
thick and tak, that it would have been im- 
poſſible to have diſcerned either the ſhips or 
ö eee, 
On the 19th, the wind, which had been 
ſoutherly, ſhifting, we took the advantage of 
failing ; but the Re/6/u7/on” being a great hin- 
drance, it was judged expedient to take every 
thing out of her, and turn her adrift; and the 
weather growing very indifferent, * W OO 
190 Lond to 
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ts bear away for England. We entered Hud- 
 Jfor's Streights on the 29th, and had very plea- 
ſant and warm weather till the 3d of September, 
| when it grew foul again. On the 5th we fell 
in with two of the Hud/or's Bay company's 
mhips. The uncomfortable weather we now 
had, chiefly occaſioned by the thick and noi- 
ſome-fogs, made many of our people relapſe 
into their old diſtemper the ſcurvy 3 which 
Woaas the more unfortunate, as we were then in 
® the moſt dangerous navigation of all thoſe ſeas, 
FF owing to the narrowneſs of the Streights, the 
* want of ſoundings, the huge mountains of ice, 
which might well be compared to floating rocks, 
and the diſmal dark weather that rendered it 
very difficult to avoid them. Frightful and 
ſhocking as theſe circumſtances were, they ſoon 
became fo familiar as not much to affect us: 
and here the danger is ſo far leſſened by keep- 
ing a conſtant watch, and proper diſcipline 
among the ſeamen, that a melancholy accident 
ſeldom happens, and the Hud/or's Bay compa- 
ny's ſhips return year after year without ſuffer- 
ing any diſaſter, | T7 
On the gth of September we fell into a pro- 
digious ftrong rippling, the ſea breaking over 
us on all fides, occaſioned by the tide ſetting 
ſtrongly againſt a pretty briſk wind; and from 
hence we judged ourſelves to be near the 
 Tſlands of Re/elution. There were now ſeveral 
arge mountains of ice floating in fight; but 
we ſoon left them behind us, as we began to 
enter into a warmer climate. On the night of 
the 12th we had a moſt terrible ſtorm, in which 
a 
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we ſuffered conſiderably in our rigging; but 
our maſts eſcaped beyond expectation. Du- 
Ting this ſtorm the California was ſeparated 
from us: the weather however cleared up, and 
laſted favourable for about ten days; and on 
the 28th we caſt anchor at Carfowrn, in the 
Iſland of Pomona, where, to our great joy, the 
Califurnia arrived the day after, from whom 
we had been ſeparated about a fortnight. In 
this harbour we continued about a week, and 
on the 6th of October ſailed from thence in 
company with: the California and four Hud ſon s 
Bay ſhips, under the convoy of his Majeſty's, 
ſhip the Mercury, and arrived ſafely in Tar- 

mouth Road on the 14th of the ſame month, 
after being one year, four months, and ſeven- 
teen days from our leaving that road. Thus 
ended. a voyage which had raiſed the expecta- 
tions of all the maritime countries in Europe, 
without ſucceſs ; and yet with cleerer and fuller 
proof of the 222 of ſuch a paſſage, 
than had ever before been given. 
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